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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE MUNICIPALITY AND THE GAS SUPPLY, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE EXPERIENCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The recent decision of the mayor and councils of Phila- 
delphia to lease the gas works to a private company marks a 
change of policy of more than local importance. That the 
third largest city in the United States should decide to 
relinquish the control of one of its public works, after over 
forty years of quasi-municipal management and ten years 
of complete municipal ownership and operation, will natu- 
rally be construed as a confession of the inability of public 
authorities to administer public works successfully, or at least 
as an acknowledgment of the superiority of private over pub- 
lic management. For this reason, if for no other, the con- 
ditions under which the change has taken place deserve 
more than passing notice. A further element of interest 
presents itself in the fact that the abandonment of municipal 
management illustrates, with great clearness, the attitude 
of the population of our large cities towards municipal 
affairs. 

The friends, as well as the opponents of the lease were 
generally agreed that the results of municipal management 
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of the gas works were not encouraging. This conclusion 
was reached, however, without a careful examination of 
the history of this municipal enterprise. It was deemed 
sufficient to point out one or two manifest shortcomings 
to settle the question. This attitude of many who were 
opposed to leasing, contributed greatly to strengthen the 
hands of the corporation bidding for the franchise. 

To form a correct opinion of the success or failure of any 
municipal undertaking is by no means a simple operation. It 
involves an insight into the past and a discounting of 
the future; rare in any community, particularly in those 
in which the interest in public affairs is undeveloped. Fac- 
tors of great future importance but minor present interest must 
be considered. A constant comparison of the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of public and private management 
must be made, and the tendencies manifested by each kept in 
mind. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the immediate advan- 
tages connected with the company’s offer, should have proven 
an irresistible temptation to the people of Philadelphia. The 
comparatively weak active opposition encountered by the 
leasing proposition, is regarded by many as one of the most 
discouraging symptoms in our civic life. It would be diffi- 
cult to justify this criticism. The interest of the population 
in the administration of the gas works is limited to the 
quality and price of the gas supplied. As regards the 
former, there had been just cause for complaint. Although 
gradually improving, the illuminating force had not risen 
above nineteen candle power. To ascertain the real causes 
of this defect required more careful study and discrimination, 
than are usually lavished upon public affairs, where the 
population is concerned with results rather than with causes. 
Results are tangible, and furnish the basis for an easy judg- 
ment of existing conditions; the ascertainment of causes 
requires careful analysis and far more time and thought 
than the average citizen feels can be taken from his private 
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affairs. It is true, that the opposition to the lease, carried 
on by a few public-spirited men, had begun to arouse the 
public to a consciousness of the fact, that motives, other than 
the mere desire to escape from the shortcomings of city 
management, should determine the granting of the franchise. 
This feeling was not given time to express itself. The lease 
was hurried through councils, discussion was systematically 
blocked and the ordinance was signed by the mayor without 
a moment’s delay. Within a week of the signing of the 
ordinance the whole question had practically dropped from 
the public view. 

The question first to be considered, is whether the period 
of municipal management was really characterized by failure. 
The answer to this necessitates a review of certain facts 
in the history of the works. By far the most important 
fact to be noted is that Philadelphia has had but 
ten years of responsible municipal management of the 
gas works. When the city, in 1835, first embarked upon 
the manufacture of illuminating gas, it was in the form ofa 
combination of public and private ownership and manage- 
ment. In 1841 the city became sole owner, but the man- 
agement was entrusted to a board elected by councils, which 
was to have full charge of the property and funds, and to act 
as trustees of the gas loan. No part of the profits from the 
works was paid into the city treasury. Soon after the crea- 
tion of this body, which was known as the ‘‘Gas Trust,’’ a 
conflict arose with the city councils. The trustees denied 
the right of councils to interfere with their management of 
the works. In this they were sustained by the courts, 
which held,* that neither councils nor any other city 
authority could interfere with the trust’s management until 
the maturity and payment of all the gas bonds placed under 
their charge. Not until July, 1885, was it possible to free 
the works from this irresponsible body, for not until then 
did these bonds mature. 

* Western Savings Fund Co. vs. Philadelphia, 31 Pa. State Reports, 175. 
[303] 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


The period of responsible city management may be said to 
begin with the new city charter, known as the Bullitt Bill, 
which went into effect on the first of April, 1887. By the 
ordinance of April 4, 1887, councils organized the Bureau 
of Gas as a part of the Department of Public Works, thus 
placing this service under the control of an official, directly 
responsible to and removable by the mayor. ‘The era of 
gas trust administration is of importance in judging the 
period of responsible city management, for it throws con- 
siderable light on the nature of the difficulties with which 
the city authorities have had to deal. The various investi- 
gations into the administration of the gas works, notably that 
of 1881, have thrown a flood of light upon the corruption, 
fraud and mismanagement which flourished under gas trust 
control. During the closing years of this irresponsible body, 
especially between 1875 and 1885, the plant was permitted 
to deteriorate; improved methods of production were ignored, 
mains and service pipes were allowed to rust and rot, and 
no attempt was made to adapt the plan of distribution to the 
increase in production and consumption. The works had 
gradually become filled and overfilled with the political 
subordinates and henchmen of the board. It was shown 
by the attorneys of the Committee of One Hundred, a body 
which aided the city in the prosecution of the trustees, 
that the superficial area of the property of the works, was 
not sufficient to accommodate those on the adie even 
when placed shoulder to shoulder. 

In 1887, the city fell heir to this mass of systematized cor- 
ruption, together with a gas plant which was antiquated 
and dilapidated. The tests of efficiency in the public man- 
agement of the works, must in fairness be restricted to the 
period since that date. That municipal management started 
out under the worst possible conditions is a fact not to be 
overlooked in judging of its success or failure. 

The ten years between 1887 and 1897 give evidence of 
continuous and concerted effort to overcome the obstacles 
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to improvement which the period of gas trust management 
had accumulated. In the face of these difficulties the profits 
steadily increased, notwithstanding the fact that the city 
was no longer paying for the gas used in public lighting, as 
had been the case prior to 1887. In 1894, the price of 
gas was reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 per thousand cubic 
feet, which caused a sudden decline in gross profits. That 
the amount consumed in public lighting was by no means 
insignificant is shown by the following table: 


Year. Public Light- Prod uction 
ing, 7. ¢., Gas and 
unpaid for. tion. 
506,499,881 $759,749.82 $683,774.84 
Ee 536,158,081 804,237.12 723,813.41 
521,401, 782,101.65 702,891.49 
a 551,459,572 827, 189. 36 744,470.42 
587,398,328 881,097.49 792,987.44 
1892. 594, 203,605 891,305.41 793,174.87 
602,392,714 903,589. 17 813,230.25 
6s 623,313,751 623,313.75 488,651.00 
1895 .. .. . .| 638,494,005 638,494.01 480,795.20 


Furthermore, the relative amount expended for salaries 
and wages, was being gradually reduced by the city author- 
ities. Thus, in 1870, in the manufacture of 1,240,485,000 
cubic feet of gas $941,740.40 was expended in salaries and 
wages, in other words, nearly seventy-six cents per thousand 
feet. By 1890 the amount had been reduced to twenty- 
seven cents per thousand, and in 1896 to twenty-two cents. 

An examination of the reports during this period give 
unmistakable evidence of improvement in organization 
and business-like administration, within the comparatively 
narrow limits in which such improvement was possible. We 
are here brought face to face with the real source of weak- 
ness in the municipal management of the gas-works, viz., 
the policy of councils. In this respect, Philadelphia fur- 
nishes a striking instance of a governmental weakness 
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characteristic of American cities. The universal experience 
has been, that if local representative bodies are permitted to 
‘direct the details of administrative policy, unbusiness-like 
methods are sure to result. With each new city charter, we 
{find the power of councils further restricted until, in cities 
like the Greater New York, the local assembly is reduced to 
an insignificant position in the city government. In Phila- 
delphia, the local assembly still retains complete control 
over the city’s finances, which enables it to interfere in the 
‘details of departmental administration. If, under these cir- 
cumstances, councils allows itself to be guided by the recom- 
mendations of the technically trained heads of departments 
‘ —where such exist—there is still a possibility of business- 
‘like management. Otherwise, two powerful influences are 
. Sure to assert themselves: first, the desire to reduce the rate 
of taxation, regardless of the needs of municipal industrial 
. enterprises; secondly, the temptation to use the control 
(over public works for political purposes. Both of these 
‘ influences showed themselves during the ten years of munici- 
) pal management, although the latter was by no means as 
. strong as during the gas trust administration. H It is gener- 
( ally supposed, however, that the attempt to use the works 
: for political purposes, 7. ¢., to have friends of councilmen 


| placed upon the pay-roll, was the most serious obstacle 


to efficiency. As a matter of fact, this was a small evil com- 
pared with the short-sighted financial policy of councils. 
As we shall have occasion to see later on, the amount 
expended in wages and salaries was excessive. But 
while this evil was gradually being remedied, the finan- 
cial policy of councils gave but little evidence of improve- 
‘ment. The most elementary business principles were 
‘ disregarded. In every well-managed manufacturing enter- 
| prise, it is the custom to charge a certain amount each year 
_ to depreciation. This involves the expenditure of a certain 
percentage of gross profits to prevent actual deterioration. 
In any well-ordered account this constitutes a fixed charge 
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to be met before gross, not to speak of net profits can be 
said to exist. In the case of the Philadelphia gas works, 
however, gross profits have been used to diminish the tax 
rate, rather,than maintain the works at a given standard of 
efficiency. * Between 1887 and 1897 nearly eight million 
dollars would have been available for the improvement of the 
plant. Hardly a sixth was used for this purpose. Year after 
year, the Director of Public Works urged upon councils the 
necessity of improved methods of production and distribution. 
With equal regularity, councils continued to use the profits 
from gas-making to defray general city expenses. The 
accompanying table on page 7 clearly illustrates this finan- 
cial policy. The inevitable consequences of such business 
methods soon made themselves felt both in the manufacturing 
and in the distributing departments. The former showed an 
unusually high cost of production; the latter an inordinately 
high percentage of leakage. While the estimates of the 
cost of production, exclusive of the cost of distribution, 
differ somewhat, it is certain that it was not below forty-five 
cents per thousand, and probably nearer fifty. It wascompara- 
tively easy for private companies to offer gas to the city ata 
price far below this figure. The great improvements in the 
production of water gas have led the large companies in 
most cities to abandon the production of coal gas, or at all 
events to make water gas the most important part of the 
total output. A mixture of coal and water gas gives the 
most satisfactory results. The cost of production of the 
latter is comparatively low, owing mainly to the relatively 
low expenditure for labor. Instead of developing this more 
profitable part of the gas industry the city entered into con- 
tracts with the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company to 
furnish water gas at thirty-seven cents per thousand cubic 
feet. These purchases, small at first, gradually increased 
until, in 1896, over 38 per cent of total gas used was pur- 
chased from the company. The purchases for each year 
have been as follows: 
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Coal Gas Manufac-| Water Cubic |Amount Expended 

tured, Cubic feet. feet’ for Water Gas. 
1,310, 869,000 919,640,000 $299,985 64 
2,042,059,000 | I,134,922,000 425,283 75 
eee 2,065,444,000 | 1,326,443,000 490,784 08 
2,233,238,000 | 1,351,351,000 500,000 00 
1893... + « «| 2,261,550,000 | I,541,756,000 570,449 96 
1894 . «++ ++ 2,803,838,000 | 1,306,563,000 557,428 38 
1895 ... + + + +] 2,538,065,000 | 1,699,687,000 600,000 CO 
3,021,570,000 | 1,891,891,000 700,000 


While at first thought, the purchase of gas at thirty-seven 
cents seems advantageous to the city, the real effect was to 
retard improvement. The increased consumption of each 
year was being met, largely through purchase of water gas 
from a private company, thus removing the greatest incen- 
tive to improvement. Furthermore, as was shown by expert 
testimony before the committee to which the question of 
leasing had been committed, water gas can be manufactured 
at twenty-five cents per thousand, which means that the city 
was paying to the gas company a clear profit of fifty per 
cent on the gas thus purchased. 

Another direct result of the failure to expend a certain 
percentage of gross profits on improvements, is shown in the 
cost and conditions of distribution. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Gas repeatedly called the attention of councils to the fact 
that the gas holders were not sufficiently numerous, nor 
were they so distributed as to secure the best results. In 
order to carry the gas to great distances, it was necessary to 
force it through the pipes at high pressure. The resulting 
friction robbed it of a part of its illuminating power, caused 
condensation and greatly increased leakage. The evil was 
further aggravated by the fact that the mains had not been 
enlarged to accommodate the increased volume of gas. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the item ‘‘ gas unaccounted 
for’ increased with each year, until, in 1896, it amounted to 
nearly one-fourth the total amount manufactured. This 
alone meant an annual loss of over a million dollars. 
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Comparison with a few well-managed city or private enter- 
prises, for which figures are obtainable, is of interest in 


this connection: 


Amount of Gasi, eakage Percentage. 


Philadelphia .. .| 4,913,461,000*| 1,132,646,138 23.9 
Manchester .. . .| 3,762,570,000 116,560,000 3.1 
< 6 & 4,525,000,000 425,500,000 10 

Boston Gas Co. .| 1,130,189,700 32,692,630 2.89 
Brookline Gas Co. . 753,824,000 58,590,067 7-77 
Lowell Gas Co. . . 315,073,000 20,232,700 6.42 


Further evidence of the unfortunate influence of councils 
upon the administration of the gas works is to be found in 
the abnormal annual expenditure for wages and salaries. 
We have already seen that this constituted one of the great 
abuses during the period of gas trust management. 
Although the worst evils were remedied under responsible 
city control, much still remained to be done. In the first 
place councils had fixed a rate of wages far above the market 
rate. {The Director of Public Works published a statement 
that instead of paying the 1700 laborers $1.75 per day, he 
could obtain equally competent men for $1.25. Whatever 
may be said in favor of ‘‘trades-union wages’’ in city 
employment, it must be remembered that this excess of fifty 
cents per day above the market rate involved an additional 
annual outlay of nearly $275,000. The pay-roll was further 
increased through the addition of many laborers under the 
elastic account of “‘ repairs.’’ Comparison with the accounts 
of private and municipal gas works will show the drain of 
this item upon the resources of the Philadelphia works. 

While, therefore, it is evident that the real weakness in 
city management lay in the policy of councils, there are 
distinct indications of minor evils due to the internal 
administration of the works. ‘The most important of these 


* Including water gas purchased from Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company. 
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12 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


relate (1) to the purchase of materials, and (2) to the 
receipts from residual products. 

During recent years the city has been paying between 
$3.11 and $3.14 per ton for coal, whereas it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that responsible firms were prepared to furnish 
the same quality at $2.95. For some reason, which the 
Chief of the Bureau of the Gas has never satisfactorily 
explained, the bids of the firms offering coal at $2.95 
were invariably ignored. In this one item alone, the 
department could have effected an annual saving of between 
seventy-five and one hundred thousand dollars. 

The failure fully to utilize residual products affected even 
more unfavorably the profit and loss account. The receipts 
from this source have averaged, within the last few years, 
about 30.6 per cent of the cost of coal—the main item in 
the expense account. That this percentage is far below the 
amount which careful business management would give, is 
shown by comparisons with private companies in the United 
States and with municipal gas works in England. The 
report of the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners for 1896, gives full information on this point 
for the companies within that state. In the larger companies. 
the percentage of the cost of coal realized through the sale 
of residual products ranges from 45 to 51 per cent. The 
average of forty-seven companies is 43.89 percent. In the 
gas works of the cities of Manchester, Glasgow and Bir- 
mingham the percentage ranges from 43 per cent in the 
former to 56.2 per cent in the latter. Compared with these 
figures, the 30.6 per cent obtained in the Philadelphia works. 
makes but a poor showing. ‘The real cause of the difficulty 
is to be found in the fact that certain persons, either council- 
men or for other reasons influential in local politics, enjoyed 
the monopoly of purchasing residual products at prices below 
market rates. Here, as in so many other cases, the influ- 
ence of the local assembly is at the root of the difficulty. 
It is to be noted, however, that the period of responsible 
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municipal management gives evidence of increasing economy 
in the utilization of by-products as compared with the ‘‘ gas 
trust’’ period. In 1870 the percentage was but 15.4; in 
1875, 17; in 1880, 21.9; in 1896, 30.6 per cent. 

Our analysis, thus far, tends to prove that the most 
serious defects connected with city management are traceable 
to evils inherited from a period which cannot give us a fair 
test of municipal efficiency. During the decade of responsible 
city control, we find abundant indication of improvement 
in every direction. That such improvement has not been 
more rapid is to be attributed to the short-sighted policy of 
councils rather than to defects in the administration of the 
gas department. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the broader questions 
of public policy which are involved in the relation of the 
municipality to the gas supply, it will be well to consider 
the conditions under which the lease was effected. 

Some years before the expiration of the gas trust period, 
combinations of capitalists began to speculate on the possi- 
bility of obtaining a monopoly of the gas supply. In 1883 
the first definite offer was made;—$10,000,000 for the plant 
and an exclusive franchise. During subsequent years new 
offers were forthcoming, which usually met with vigorous 
opposition in councils, as well as with the public. When in 
September, 1897, the mayor transmitted to councils the 
offer of the United Gas Improvement Company, it soon 
became evident from the attitude of the press, as well as the 
disposition of councils to stifle discussion and hasten action, 
that the plans of the leasing company had been carefully 
laid. It is not our purpose to enter into an analysis of the 
influences set at work by the company, as it would carry us 
too far afield in the discussion of corruption in local politics. 
It must be said, however, that whatever the nature of these 
forces, they were greatly aided by the attitude of a large por- 
tion of the business community. The prospect of securing 
gas of a better quality at a lower price, overshadowed for 
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the time being all other considerations. As a result, the 
permanent interests of the city were lost sight of. The 
gas works were handed over to that corporation whose 
proposals alone received serious consideration from coun- 
cils, notwithstanding that other and more favorable offers 
had been made by responsible parties. In granting an 
exclusive privilege to this corporation the most elementary 
business principles were disregarded. It seems A common- 
place to say that the consideration in return for a franchise 
should be determined on the basis of the value of the 
privilege. In this case, however, the only question which 
seemed to interest councils—and in this they were at one 
with the mass of the population—was whether the company 
was prepared to give better gas at a lower figure than the 
city, if so, no further conditions seemed necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the city. Had the terms of the 
lease been formulated with reference to the possibilities of 
profits to a company enjoying a monopoly of the gas supply, 
the results would have been very different. There was 
evidence on all sides that the population was gradually 
awakening to this fact; but so rapidly was the lease hurried 
through councils, that no opportunity was given to make 
such awakening effective. 

The lease as finally signed gives to the company a 
monopoly of the gas-supply for a period of thirty years. 
At any time prior to July 1, 1907, the city may terminate 
the lease, on condition of reimbursing the company for all 
improvements, plus six percentum simple interest on the 
amounts thus expended. It is quite clear that the option 
thus given is one which the city will hardly be able to exer- 
cise. Taking the cost of extensions and improvements which 
the company has agreed to make during the first five years, 
the minimum price which the city will have to pay will 
be $8,796,000. If similar improvements are made during 
the next five years of the lease the price will be over 
$15,000,000. With the city debt close to the constitutional 
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limit, it is hardly likely that the option will be exercised. 
Unless exercised within the first ten years it is provided that 
the company shall have possession during the full term of 
thirty years. In return for the privilege the company 
agrees: 


First.—To furnish gas of twenty-two candle-power at one dollar 
per thousand cubic feet. 

Second.—To pay into the city treasury upon all gas sold prior to 
January 1, 1908, all sums received in excess of ninety cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet; after December 1, rgo7, and prior to January 1, 1913, 
all sums in excess of eighty-five cents per thousand; from December 
31, 1912, to January 1, 1918, all sums in excess of eighty cents per 
thousand, and from that time until the expiration of the lease (Decem- 
ber 31, 1927) all sums in excess of seventy-five cents. Council§ is 
given the power to reduce the price at the dates above mentioned to 
ninety, eighty-five, eighty and seventy-five cents respectively, in which 
case the city will receive no money rental. 

Third.—To light, free of charge, all public buildings and lamps, and 
to provide for the lighting of three hundred additional lamps each 
year. All public lamps to be lighted, extinguished, cleaned and 
repaired at the expense of the company. 

Fourth.—To expend within three years five million dollars in alter- 
ations, improvements and extensions, and at least fifteen millions 
for the same purpose during the thirty years of the lease. 

Fifth.—At the expiration of the lease, December 31, 1927, the city 
is to receive the works ‘‘ without charge or cost in the condition of 
alteration, improvement and change in which the same shall then 
exist, and the same shall be so maintained as to be then in first-class 
order and condition.” 

It would seem, at first glance, that these provisions assure 
to the city a large return for the franchise. To judge of 
this, however, one must enter upon an examination of the 
possibilities of profit which the company enjoys. It is to 
be noted, that if the price of gas is successively reduced 
from one dollar until it reaches seventy-five cents, the city 
will receive nothing from the company except free light for 
public lamps, and the plant at the expiration of the lease. 
With the present increasing rate of consumption for public 
lighting the city will soon be paying large sums into the 
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company’s treasury. During the year 1896 the city erected 
1739 additional gas lamps. With this rate of increase the 
city will be compelled to pay for the lighting of many 
thousand lamps within a few years. The contract, there- 
fore, amounts to this: the city places the gas works in 
the hands of a private company for thirty years, in return 
for which the city is to receive a certain amount of gas 
for public lighting free of charge. During this period 
the population will be compelled to pay one dollar per 
thousand for ten years, eighty-five cents for five years, 
eighty cents for five years, and seventy-five cents for ten 
years. The agreement to expend fifteen million dollars in 
extensions and improvements cannot be regarded as a burden 
upon the company, as it represents nothing more than a 
profitable investment of capital, such as every business man 
would be compelled to make in order fully to utilize the 
opportunities of his business. 

In the discussions in councils and in the public press, the 
price which the citizens of Philadelphia will have to pay for 
gas during the next thirty years has been largely lost sight of. 
An examination of these rates will show the great value of 
the franchise to the company, as well as the inadequacy of 
the return to the city. One of the most striking facts in the 
history of gas-making has been the great improvements in 
methods of production that have taken place during recent 
years. Within five years the price of gas under city man- 
agement was reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 per thousand. 
There is not the slightest reason to doubt that changes of 
equal importance will take place in the near future. In 
this connection, the experience of English cities is of interest. 
In Glasgow the gas works came under municipal control 
in 1869. During the first five years of city management 
the price was gradually reduced from $1.35 to $1.14 per 
thousand cubic feet. With each improvement in production 
the price was lowered until, at present, gas of twenty-four 
candle power is offered at 523 cents. Manchester began to 
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manufacture its own gas as early as 1807, and is now charg- 
ing 54% cents per thousand. The same price obtains in 
Birmingham, where the city took over the gas supply in 
1874. In almost every case, whether at home or abroad, a 
reduction of from 33% to 50 per cent has taken place during 
the last twenty years. Compared with these figures the 
price which the Philadelphia company will receive is 
excessive. Unless the company does it voluntarily, it will 
be impossible to effect a reduction of more than 25 per 
cent during the next thirty years. At the end of that 
period, viz., December 31, 1927, the price will still be 
50 per cent above the present price in English cities. 

But, it will be said, English cities are able to offer gas 
at a low price because of cheaper materials and the lower 
rate of wages. As regards the former, the price paid for 
coal is about 20 per cent below that paid in Philadelphia. 
A comparison of the rate of wages will show, that while 
the average wage was 30 per cent higher under municipal 
management in Philadelphia than in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
or Manchester, the difference was due largely, if not wholly, 
to the fact that councils had fixed the wages of 
employes far above the market rate. From testimony of 
the Director of Public Works of Philadelphia, as to the 
cost of labor, it is safe to say that the rate paid by the 
present company will not average 10 per cent above the 
English rate. It is to be noted, furthermore, that the 
Philadelphia management was paying an unusually high 
price for coal, which the United Gas Improvement Company 
will undoubtedly reduce. What is still more probable is 
that water gas will gradually replace coal gas, thus per- 
mitting the substitution of oil for coal; a raw material which 
may be obtained more cheaply in Philadelphia than in Glas- 
gow or Birmingham. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no such great differ- 
ence in the cost of production as is generally supposed. 
With the price of gas nearly fifty per cent lower than in 
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Philadelphia, the profits of municipal gas works of English 
cities in 1896 were as follows : 


Gross Profit | Amount paid 
Price of Gas; exclusive of | to Sinkin 
perthousand| amt.debited | Fund to li-| Net Profits. 
cubic feet. to deprecia- | quidate gas 
tion. loan. 
Glasgow. . . .| 52% cents | $880,692 97 | $334,753 55 | $545,939 42 
Manchester . .| 54%cents | 555,222 26| 221,293 72| 333,928 54 
Birmingham. .| 54¢cents | 756,775 84) 504,430 50| 252,345 34 


If the profits reached such figures with the price at 523 
and 54? cents, it is of some interest to estimate the probable 
profits with gas at 90 cents per thousand,—the rate which 
the United Gas Improvement Company will receive from 
the citizens of Philadelphia until December 31, 1907.* 


Profits at 90 cts. per thousand. 


In this comparison our object has been to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the possibilities of profit in a monopoly of 
the gas-supply, which should be the guiding principle in 
the granting of a franchise of this kind. We have seen 
that, according to the terms of the lease, the people are 
debarred from participating in the benefits of improved pro- 
duction during the next three decades. The testimony of 
experts before the finance committee of councils was 
to the effect, that it was possible at the present time to manu- 
facture gas of twenty-two candle power at twenty-five cents 
per thousand, and that the cost of distribution should not 
exceed ten cents. The possibilities of profit at ninety or 
even seventy-five cents, without taking into consideration 
future improvements further cheapening the process, have 
been shown in the figures from English cities. It is 
beside the question to say that Philadelphia was not able 


*In this calculation we have assumed the present rate of consumption. 
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to produce gas at this price. In determining the return for 
the grant of a franchise, what the city can or cannot do in 
performing the same service, is a question of secondary im- 
portance. ‘The only sound basis of negotiation is the value 
of the franchise to the party seeking it, in other words, the 
possibilities of profit which the company will enjoy. 

Having examined the lease asa purely business relation 
between the city and the company, there still remains to be 
considered the abandonment of this municipal function from 
the broader standpoint of general municipal policy. The 
attitude of the population to this phase of the question may 
be regarded as typical of our American communities and 
furnishes a striking instance of the lack of civic ideals in 
our city life. ‘Throughout the discussions of the subject, little 
thought was given to the influence of such a curtailing of 
city functions upon the civic life of the community. Nor 
was ive possible social function which the city might per- 
form in the administration of the gas service considered 
worthy of attention. This attitude of the population 
accounts for the feebleness of the opposition and the bold- 
ness of councils in stifling discussion. 

We have already seen, that from a purely financial point 
of view, the contract with the United Gas Improvement 
Company can hardly be said to have given due recognition 
to the interests of the city, nor to those of the population as 
consumers. Furthermore, that the ten years of municipal 
management, far from giving evidence of financial failure, 
show steady improvement in organization and management. 
Such shortcomings as existed were due to clearly assignable 
causes that might readily have been remedied. In aban- 
doning the control of the gas-works, the valuable experience 
acquired during the period of municipal management has 
been practically thrown away. ‘There is no easy and direct 
road to efficient public administration. In every depart- 
ment, efficiency is gradually attained through slow and 
laborious accretions of small improvements. When therefore, 
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thirty years hence, the city again comes into possession 
of the gas works, it will be compelled to meet difficulties 
equal to, if not greater, than those of the last ten years. 

Furthermore, in parting with the gas works the city 
deprives itself of the power of performing an important 
social service. Until recently, financial considerations have 
ruled supreme in determining the sphere of municipal 
activity beyond the minimum of protection to life and prop- 
erty. We are beginning to see that social standards should 
be given some weight in municipal policy. The many 
points at which municipal activity touches our industrial 
and social life gives it a far-reaching influence in elevating 
or degrading this life. In the relation of the gas-supply to 
the standard of life and the industrial efficiency of the pop- 
ulation we have a most conspicuous instance of the influence 
the municipality can exert. Here again, we must turn to 
the English cities for enlightenment. 

That the use of gas is playing an important part in the 
economy of modern life requires no demonstration. Neither 
will any one doubt that it is destined to play an increasingly 
important part for some years to come. 

At the time the gas works were placed under municipal 
control in Glasgow, and the same statement applies to the 
other cities of Great Britain, the use of gas was limited to 
the well-to-do classes. After careful study and inquiry, the 
municipal authorities came to the conclusion that to intro- 
duce its use for cooking and illuminating purposes by the 
working classes, particularly in the thickly settled tenement 
districts, would work radical changes in their mode of life. 
The wastefulness of the coal stove and the comparatively 
high cost of its maintenance, had given to uncooked foods 
an important place in the standard of life of these classes, a 
fact that seriously affected their industrial efficiency and 
physical vigor. The widespread use of alcoholic liquors was 
largely to be explained by the crude diet of the poorer 
classes. It was evident that the introduction of a new 
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element into the standard of life could only be effected 
by the city through a temporary subordination of financial 
considerations. In order to facilitate the use of gas for 
illuminating purposes, automatic penny-in-the-slot meters 
were introduced. For two cents a large burner could be 
supplied for a period of five hours. Furthermore, the city 
inaugurated the policy of renting gas stoves, making all 
connections free of charge. At first, the use of automatic 
meters was small, but with each year the number has in- 
creased until at the present time we find over thirteen thou- 
sand in use in Manchester. With each year the number of 
gas stoves rented by the city is increasing. In 1896 Glas- 
gow rented 12,762 and Manchester 9403. 

The influence of this more general use of gas upon the 
standard of life is strongly evident to anyone examining the 
standard of life of the working classes in the English cities. 
The use of cooked foods is far more general than was 
the case ten years ago. That this change has had an 
influence upon the health and industrial efficiency of the 
population is attested by the testimony of health officers. 
Furthermore, through the low price of gas, the city has 
been able to exert an influence upon industrial conditions. 
The introduction of the gas engine to replace the steam engine 
has given a new lease of life to the small manufacturer. 

In pursuing this policy in the gas administration, the 
English cities have been carrying out a general principle 
which pervades the management of all their quasi-public 
works. The municipal street railway systems are being 
used to effect a more equable distribution of population; the 
municipal water supply furnishes hydraulic power at low 
rates; and the municipal gas supply is contributing to the 
improvement of the standard of life and of the industrial 
efficiency of the population. The municipality, for this 
reason, represents a far more positive force in English city 
life than in the United States. That American munici- 
palities must, in time, perform the same functions is evident 
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to anyone who has followed the course of municipal develop- 
ment in this country. To relinquish public works means 
simply to postpone the period when such service is to be 
performed. 

From whatever point of view the change of policy in 
Philadelphia be examined, the conclusion that it marks a 
retrograde movement, is unavoidable. This is particularly 
true when it is looked at from the standpoint of civic pro- 
gress. The recent history of American municipalities has 
shown that the inability of our city governments to maintain 
control over private corporations performing quasi-public 
functions constitutes the greatest danger to American local 
institutions. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that these 
corporations have succeeded in intrenching themselves as 
the real power behind the constituted authorities, in ail 
matters affecting their interests. 

We usually take for granted that the most effective 
means of eliminating corruption is to reduce to a minimum 
the functions which the municipality performs and are sur- 
prised to find that this method, in reality, increases the evil. 
The cause lies on the surface. With every diminution of city 
functions we increase the influence of irresponsible corporate 
bodies. The real problem before us is to eliminate such cor- 
porate influence. Until this is done, all efforts for more effi- 
cient administration are almost certain to fail of their purpose. 
In those very classes that should furnish leaders in our civic 
life, we find waging the conflict between private interest and 
public welfare which usually results in the triumph of the 
former. Attachment to the city is not sufficiently strong 
in American communities to withstand the temptation of 
private gain. The absence of city ideals makes the citizen 
feel that responsibility for the safeguarding of public interests 
rests with the constituted authorities rather than with him- 
self. To those who have studied the growth of our large 
cities, the introduction of a new and powerful corporation 
into the public life of the community means another obstacle 
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to civic advance. As regards Philadelphia, the danger is 
increased by the fact that the monopoly of the street railway 
and the gas and electric light service is vested in the same 
combination of individuals. 

At a time when the true relation between municipal 
activity and social progress is finding acceptance with a 
constantly increasing percentage of our population, it 
seems peculiarly unfortunate that Philadelphia should 
offer so discouraging an example to American cities. In 
England and Scotland some 168, in Germany over 335 
municipalities own and operate their gas works, with an 
efficiency which private corporations would find difficult to 
equal and certainly could not surpass. Whether the cities 
of the United States will develop an equally efficient admin- 
istration remains to be seen. Upon their ability to do so 
depends the future of our democratic institutions. What- 
ever be the steps in the process, it is certain that no 
single and sudden change will effect the desired end. The 
population must be prepared to meet temporary discourage- 
ments and to withstand the temptation to throw off the 
burden of public service in favor of private agencies. 
Until this is done, until we are able to discriminate more 
clearly between the temporary and permanent interests of our 
municipalities, the road to good city government will remain 
closed. Though logical deduction and @ priori reasoning 
may furnish all sorts of simple remedies; the order of his- 
torical development is more complex; encountering difficulties 
that must be consciously met by every progressive society. 
Temporary expedients may postpone but cannot avoid the 
vital problems of governmental activity. Their successful 
solution soon becomes the requisite for civic advance. 

University of Pennsylvania. L. S. Rows. 


CAUSES AFFECTING RAILWAY RATES AND 
FARES. 


The most superficial study of railroad conditions will 
reveal a fundamental difference between the freight and 
the passenger policy of railroads. ‘There has been no more 
distinctive feature of modern industrial progress than the 
rapid decline in freight rates and the consequent vast 
increase in freight traffic. Each decade has seen a consid- 
erable diminution in the charges for the transportation of 
goods, and every technical advance, the invention of the 
steel rail, the construction of heavier locomotives, etc., has 
contributed to this result. This reduction, moreover, which 
has been common to practically all railroads and all coun- 
tries, shows no signs of immediate cessation. 

In the passenger traffic, another and a different develop- 
ment has taken place. The passenger fares were originally 
based upon the table of charges of the old stage coaches, 
and the maximum charges prescribed coritemplated a toll for 
the use of the road and a separate charge for that of the new 
kind of vehicle. The analogy between the railroad and its 
predecessor in the passenger traffic was not only formal but 
material. The maximum fares were little below the charges 
on the more primitive coaches, and unlike the freight 
charges, they have, until recently, shown no marked ten- 
dency to decline rapidly, but have rather manifested a 
reluctance to depart very far from the highest rates permitted. 
This distinction, however, may not be carried too far. It is 
false to state (as has been done) that passenger fares have 
not been reduced at all, but it is equally certain that they 
have declined to a far less extent than have freight rates. 

There are no limits to the evidence that could be cited in 
substantiation of this statement, except those set by the 
length of this paper, but a few examples will suffice. From 
1844 to 1879, the freight rates on Prussian railways decreased 
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79 per cent, and the passenger fares but 19 per cent.* The 
following table shows the comparatively slow decline of the 


passenger fares: 


Fare per Rate per ton-mile in 
— Rate per ton-mile. a. per cent of fare per 
Cents. passenger- 
Cents. 
1844. oe 82 1.78 327 
1850 . .69 1.79 206 
1860... 2.84 1.65 172 
2.00 1.41 I 
ae 1.68 1.34 I 
Bost 1.44 1.10 131 


Thus until recently the decline in the freight rates was 
considerably more rapid than that of the passenger fares. A 
similar decline is noticeable in France. { 


Rate per ton-mile in 
Fare per passen- 
Year. Rate per ton-mile. ger-mile. percent of fare per 
Cent, | 

eee 4.98 2.41 207 
3-73 2.18 171 
I. 1.64 116 
1.85 1.61 115 
eee 1.62 1.22 133 


In the United States, the fare per passenger-mile is greater 
than the rate per ton-mile, but the same development is 
observable. The following table has been taken from the 
Statistics in Poor’s ‘‘ Manual’’ (1897): 


* These figures are taken from Ulrich, ‘Das Eisenbahntarifwesen," p. 161. 

+ As may be seen from the above, and from the analogous table for French 
roads, there has been a recent tendency for the passenger fares to decline some- 
what more rapidly than hitherto, and in many cases the recent decline has been 
greater than that of freight rates. There isa fundamental similarity, however, 
in the development in all the countries cited. 

t These figures have been calculated up to 1877 from the data furnished by de 
Foville, in ‘‘La transformation des moyens de transport.” 
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Rate per ton-mile in 
Rate per ton-mile.| F@T Per passen- t of fa 
Year. Gents. passenger-mile. 
1.124 2.356 48 
@ -927 2.174 43 
.893 2.072 43 


This development, moreover, has been of no recent date. 
In Massachusetts, where traffic conditions most nearly cor- 
respond to those of Western Europe, the development has 
been as follows: 


Rate per ton-mile.| per | Ratio of rate to fare. 
Cents. — Percentage. 
4.16 2.59 160 
1871 .. 3.11 2.51 124 
2.45 2.30 106 
1.59 1.88 5 
1890 e 1.45 1.82 80 
| 1.28 1.78 72 


These data apply to the Boston and Albany, Boston and 
Maine, Fitchburg, and New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railways for 1865, and for all Massachusetts roads for 
the remaining years.* Finally, the same phenomenon may 
be observed for three decades on the Pennsylvania Railroad. t 


Rat mite | Fare per | Ratio of rate to fa: 
2.715 2.748 97 
ee 1.126 2.573 44 
-655 2.077 32 
.563 1.953 29 


* Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Boston, 1396. 
+ Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Philadelphia, 1896. 
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Accompanying this decrease in rates there has been a 
wonderful increase in the freight traffic, an increase which 
dwarfs by comparison the slower development of the passen- 
ger traffic. The following tables give an idea of the nature 
of this development in Prussia: 


Freight Transportation. 
Year. Freight receipts, 
of to per mile of road. 
ee 392,251 31,071 $1562 
ee 2,255,590 66, 106 2517 
14,788,641 170,705 5079 
Se 51,252,623 368,056 7621 
105,114, 161 439,337 7554 


The development of the passenger traffic was as fol- 
lows: 


ber er-miles, | Passen, 
ee 3,940,904 192,077 $3108 
ae 21,641,083 160, 141 2746 
61,949,816 221,169 3227 
114,402,292 196,843 2736 


The significance of this development can not be over- 
looked. While the number of passengers increased twenty- 
nine-fold from 1844 to 1879, the number of tons transported 
increased 268-fold within the same period; while the pas- 
senger density (the number of passenger miles per mile of 
road remained constant, the freight density increased 
fourteen-fold; while the passenger receipts per mile of line 
were about ten per cent lower in 1879, the freight re- 
ceipts, despite the enormous decrease in rates) were 
almost five times as great per mile of line as they were in 
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1844.* The increasing preponderance of freight traffic and of 
freight receipts may also be seen in the case of the French rail- 
ways of general interest (d’ intérét général), where from 1855, 
to 1884 the number of passengers increased 543 per cent, and 
the number of tons 655 per cent, while the passenger density 
decreased from 361,691 to 239,632, and the freight density 
increased from 301,155 to 364,818.¢ From 1884 to 1896, 
the number of passengers on American railroads increased 
60 per cent, the tonnage transported 83 per cent, and while 
the freight density increased from 395,158 to 519,007, the 
passenger density declined from 77,565 to 72,116. During 
the last thirty years the railroads east of Pittsburg and 
Erie operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad showed an 
increase of 937 per cent in the number of passengers, but of 
2411 per cent in the number of tons carried; an increase of 
208 per cent in the passenger mileage, but of 1703 per cent 
in the freight mileage; while despite the immense decrease 
in freight rates, the passenger receipts increased but 118 per 
cent, and the freight receipts 274 per cent.§ Innumerable 
examples might be cited tending to prove the truth of the 
statement that freight rates have diminished far more rapidly 
than passenger fares, and that freight traffic has increased 
with far greater rapidity than the passenger traffic, and in 
consequence, is obtaining a greater and greater preponder- 
ance in the whole traffic. 

It is less with the phenomenon itself, however, than with 


* From 1879 to 1896-97, however, the reduction in the passenger fares (mentioned 
in a former note) has caused a remarkable increase in the passenger traffic. Dur- 
ing the last seventeen years the increase has been as follows: 


1879. 1896-97. Per cent of increase. 
Number of passengers. ..... 114,402,292 436,609 ,672 282 
Number of tons of freight. . . . 105,114,161 167,264,316 64 
Receipts per mile of road: 
From passenger traffic .. . $4,059 48 
From freight traffic ..... 554 10,113 


+See Alfred Picard, “‘7raite des Chante befor? Paris, 1887. Statistical tables 
im Vol. iv. 

t Computed from Poor’s ‘“‘ Manual," 1897. 

2 Computed from Pennsylvania Railroad Report. 
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its cause, that we are concerned, and in this paper I shall 
merely attempt to explain in a general way the causes that 
have operated to produce the discrepancy between freight 
rates and passenger fares, and the peculiar factors that have 
accentuated this discrepancy in our own country. It will be 
found, that while the evolution of rates that we have observed 
is partly attributable to a conscious policy on the side of the 
railroads, it is due in still greater measure to the natural 
conditions of railroad transportation. Before proceeding 
further, therefore, we must rapidly review the laws by which 
rates are regulated. 

About the time of the inception of the railroad, it was 
generally supposed that the competition of several carriers 
upon a common road would effectually regulate and con- 
siderably reduce both freight rates and passenger fares. 
When this competitive bidding failed to take place, it was 
still supposed that, while rates might not be regulated for 
intermediate stations, the competition of the railroads at 
their points of intersection would assure the benefits of low 
rates and fares for the great bulk of the traffic.* However, 
even this hope proved illusory; the effect of the struggle of 
competing railways for the same traffic was not permanently 
to cheapen but rather to equalize the rates upon the several 
lines. It is one of the peculiarities of a railroad that it can 
better afford to take traffic at a rate, which, if universal, 
would ruin it absolutely, than not to take it at all, and in 
the virulent rate wars of earlier decades, the charges often 
fell even below this point. second peculiarity of a rail- 
road is that it never knows when it is beaten. To it a 
bankruptcy means at the most a mere change of manage- 
ment, and an enhancement, rather than a diminution, of 
its power to injure a rival. By competition the railroads 
certainly injure each other, but as the damage to the second 


* The classical presentation and criticism of the successive theories of the com- 
petition of railways are to be found in Sax’s admirable treatise “Die Verkehrsmittel 
in Volks- und Staatswirtschaft.” Vienna, 1878. 
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road does not usually place it hors de combat, such mutually 
inflicted injuries bring no corresponding benefit. By dint 
of hard experience, therefore, the railways have discerned 
the wisdom of a more peaceful policy. In some instances, 
hitherto competing roads amalgamate, or enter into a traffic 
arrangement, by which either the traffic itself or the receipts 
therefrom are divided; in other cases, a definite, common 
rate is made, which sets a limit to the competition. In the 
latter cases, the competition may become one of service, or 
oftener still, simply one of comparative outlay on advertising, 
and soliciting agents, a regrettable tendency to be observed 
in many fields of economic life, far removed from the 
railways. 

Had the competition of railroads among themselves suc- 
ceeded in reducing freight rates, there would have been no 
sufficient reason why the same cause should not have led to 
a similar result in the case of the passenger traffic. It was 
not, however, the competition of neighboring railways, but 
rather that of railways ata distance, of canals, and of the 
great sea itself that set a limit to railway charges, and these 
influences have been far more potent in the case of the 
freight, than in that of the passenger traffic. 

Until recently, the railroads enjoyed a practical monopoly 
of the bulk of the passenger traffic. Travel by train was. 
always cheaper, safer, speedier and more comfortable than 
by coach, or other land conveyance, and for all longer dis- 
tances the element of time played so vital a part, that walk- 
ing became dearer than riding.* With the exception of 
urban traffic, which was largely effected by cars propelled 
by animal or mechanical power, the steam railway enjoyed, 
until the advent of the bicycle and the electric railway, a 
practical monopoly of the passenger business. In the 

* Perhaps we fail to fully realize the amount of long-distance traveling that is. 
effected by mere walking. In undeveloped countries, where wages are very low 
and fares high, the main instrument of travel may be the human leg, and Hertzka 


(‘ Das Personenporto.”” Vienna, 1885), assures us that until recently much of the- 
movement of the population of Austrian villages took place in this manner. 
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freight traffic, however, the conditions are very different. 
With the great bulk of the traffic, change of place is the 
sole desideratum, and while water carriage is slower, it is so 
cheap, especially upon the sea and the navigable rivers, that 
it absorbs a large proportion of the traffic and affects the 
rates of the remainder. ‘The story of the struggle between 
the railway and the canal is one of the most interesting in 
the domain of economic history, but what we are here 
especially interested in is the fall in freight rates which 
enabled the railroads to compete. In Germany, in France, 
in the United States, in all countries, in fact, where the one 
agent of transportation has not, as in Great Britain, fallen 
under the control of the other, the result has been that the 
canal has not only set maximum rates for the railroads 
(maxima far more effective than those set by legal or 
constitutional enactment), but has stimulated the railroads 
to improve their service and to economize expenses, which 
in their turn have rendered future reductions in rates 
possible. 

Freight rates have also been lowered through the compe- 
tition of railroads, or other transportation agents, situa 
hundreds or thousands of miles from each other. It is 
regrettable that the problem of railway competition has been 
studied too locally, and with insufficient emphasis upon its 
national and international bearings. Strictly speaking, 
permanent competition can exist, not between railways 
struggling for the same traffic, but solely between those 
railways which have no territory in common. Given two 
railways which tap a given, circumscribed wheat area in 
Dakota, and however bitter and fierce the struggle for patron- 
age may temporarily be, the inevitable result is the adoption 
of a modus vivend?, which places rates upon a permanent basis. 
But Dakota wheat enjoys no monopoly, and the freight rates 
on these roads must be low enough to allow the Dakota farmer 
to compete with the farmers of Nebraska or Kansas. In 
consequence the freight charges on Kansas and Nebraska 
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roads will determine a maximum above which the Dakota 
railroads can not permanently charge. The same fact is 
true of foreign competition. Our wheat roads must compete 
not only with those of Canada, but with Indian, Russian 
and Argentinian railways, as well as with numerous mari- 
time agencies all over the world. 

The reality of this competition is seen by the fact that 
the railroad, together with its customers, may be driven out 
of the business and abandoned. The fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the interest of the railroad is in 
general bound up with that of its district or territory, and 
it is equally true that in the majority of cases, the railroads 
realize this dependence. It is to the interest of the railroad 
to be guided immediately by the competition of transporta- 
tion agents in other districts and other countries, and not to 
ruin its own district for the sake of temporary gain. The 
company that kills the goose that lays the golden egg is 
bound to feel the injurious effect of this short-sighted policy, 
and however difficult of demarcation may be the line be- 
tween ‘‘ what the traffic will bear’’ and what the traffic will 
not permanently bear, such a line undoubtedly exists. 

It does not follow from what has just been said that the 
competition of separate districts, and in consequence of their 
railways, will cure or prevent all railway ills, or that it 
should insure the railways from all forms of governmental 
interference. This competition will not prevent the railway 
from indulging in the grossest discrimination or from effect- 
ing thereby the most revolutionary redistribution of wealth 
within its district, but it will at all events keep down freight 
rates and induce the railroads to make, if necessary, repeated 
concessions to the needs of their patrons. This competition, 
however, which varies in effectiveness with the extent of 
the market, is practically non-existent in the transportation 
of passengers. The freight charge for Dakota wheat will 
be affected by the wheat rates on Indian railways; the charge 
on cotton cloth made by New England roads will be 
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influenced by similar charges on certain Southern railways, 
and the milk rates from a Pennsylvania county to Philadelphia 
will vary with variations in the milk rates on another road 
from an adjacent county to the same city. The competition 
will be more effective if the market is national than if it is 
local, and more effective still for a world-market than for a 
national market. But it is a matter of Supreme indifference 
to the railroad whether the Pennsylvanian pays a higher fare 
than the Rhode Islander, Virginian, or New Yorker, or a 
higher or lower fare than the Belgian, German, or Russian. 
There is no competition, and therefore the fares in one coun- 
try have no necessary connection with those in another 
country. 

We have seen that in the transportation of staples, and, in 
fact, of nearly all freight, the competition of railroads in 
districts competing for the same market tends to reduce rates. 
But apart from this competition, be it domestic or foreign, 
there are other factors which tend to a reduction of rates. 
It is a natural and inevitable tendency for the railroads to 
stimulate traffic to the utmost possible limit. This is due to 
the nature of the railroad. With it not only does the appe- 
tite grow with what it feeds on, but the ability to swallow 
and digest likewise. The cost of transporting a ton of any 
given freight will decrease with every additional ton trans- 
ported. It costs less per ton to transport twenty million than 
to transport ten million tons per year, and it is by no means 
necessary to charge twice as much for the greater as for the 
smaller quantity. To carry cheaply, the railroad must carry 
much, and it may be good policy to obtain a large traffic 
and therefore low cost (to the railroad) of transportation 
even at the expense of reduced freight rates. 

In order better to appreciate this tendency, it may be well 
to discuss at some length the law of costs in railroad trans- 
portation. The railroad business is essentially an industry 
of increasing returns, or to express the same thing differently, 
of decreasing costs. Not all the expenses of the railroad 
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increase proportionately with the traffic, and some of them 
are entirely unaffected by any addition thereto. Let us 
consider, for instance, the item of interest upon capital cost.* 
Before we have railroad traffic, we must have the railroad. 
The right of way must be purchased, or otherwise obtained, 
the permanent way constructed, tracks laid, workshops built, , 
stations erected and furnished, engines and cars acquired, 
etc. The interest upon the sums thus invested is a fixed 
charge, and is not in the least affected by the amount of the 
receipts or the magnitude of the traffic. It is therefore 
evident that even though the cost of maintenance of way 
and equipment, of conducting transportation and of general 
administration, in short, even though the total operating 
expenses of the road should increase proportionately with 
every increase in the traffic, any addition to the traffic would 
still result in a lessening of the total cost per passenger or 
per ton-mile. For even though the operating expenses all 
kept pace with the increased traffic, and amounted, let us 
say, to five mills per ton per mile whether the traffic were 
fifty or one hundred million ton-miles, it would nevertheless 
be a gain to the railroad to have its fixed interest charges 
spread over the receipts of the larger rather than over those of 
the smaller traffic. But the operating expenses, themselves, 


*In American reports, we have two items specified: fixed charges and interest 
on capital. The first of these represents the interest on all debts and outstanding 
liabiljties, whatsoever; the second the interest on the share capital. The reports 
seem to classify the first asa cost and the second as a_gyront, and from the stand- 
point of the shareholders this is undoubtedly correct. In point of fact, however, 
both bonds and stock represent the capital of the railroad, and the returns on 
both, the interest upon that capital, In my use of the word interest on capital 
cost, therefore, I refer neither to tHe first nor to the second item exclusively, and 
in fact to their sum only in so far as it represents the actual expenditure in con- 
structing and equipping the road. The owners of the road usually consider the 
interest upon their investment asa profit, and as the sum once invested can not be 
withdrawn, and as the railroad can maintain itself without paying a cent upon 
this capital, the interest thus paid has at first sight the appearance of a surplus or 
profit. If, however, the return upon the capital invested falls below the current 
rate of interest, the investment is considered a poor or unprofitable one, and from 
the standpoint of the community, the interest at the current rate upon the total 
cost of constructing and equipping the road should be considered as a cost, which 
must be met just as the cost of fuel or of labor must be defrayed. 
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do not increase proportionately with the traffic. To double 
the traffic by no means signifies a doubling of the cost 
of maintenance of way; the number of trackmen is not 
increased in proportion, the cost of repairing bridges and 
culverts is hardly increased and the additional wear and tear 
upon rails and ties is scarcely appreciable. It does not 
require twice as many clerks in the general office to check 
twice the traffic, and the cost of administration increases 
indeed, but increases far less rapidly than does the traffic. 
Even the cost of ‘‘ conducting transportation’’ decreases 
proportionately with an imcrease of the traffic. This 
decrease is perhaps not so marked as in the other items of 
expenses, and depends largely upon whether the increased 
traffic admits of an improved utilization of motive power and 
of rolling material, but even here, the total cost increases 
considerably more slowly than the traffic. 

Without entering into a more detailed account of the effect 
of an increased traffic upon operating expenses, it may be 
said that there are some itéms of expenditure which 
increase proportionately, some that increase less than pro- 
portionately and others that are totally unaffected by an 
increase of the traffic. While there are peculiar circum- 
stances, therefore, where an addition to the traffic might 
necessitate a more than proportional increase of the expense 
(as where a second track would have to be laid, or night ser- 
vice introduced), the almost universal rule is that with every 
increase in the traffic, there will be a corresponding, though 
not proportional, decrease of the cost per unit of traffic. 
Numerous calculations have been made tending to show the 
proportion that the increase of the cost bears to the increase 
of the traffic, or, the proportion of constant to variable costs 
in the operating expenses. It is not necessary to compare 
here the varying results of such investigations, especially as 
these results must inevitably be affected by the existing density 
of the traffic and by local conditions, but it may be noted that 
according to a somewhat general working hypothesis, it is 
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assumed that half of the total cost of railroading is made up 
of fixed charges on capital, and of the operating expenses 
one-half are fixed and one-half are variable. In other 
words only one-fourth of the cost to the railroad of operating 
its traffic and of paying the usual rate of interest upon its 
capital cost, only one-fourth of this total cost, below which 
the receipts dare not fall if the road is to be profitable, 
increases proportionately with an increase in the traffic. If 
we assume (and in the absence of exact figures it can be only 
an assumption) * that but 25 per cent of the total expenses 
of the railroad will increase with an increase of traffic, we 
can obtain some conception of the force that stimulates the 
railroads to seek new traffic even at the cost of a diminu- 
tion in the rates. —_— 

Let us assume for example, that upon a given railroad, a 
traffic of 300,000 tons per mile of road can be handled at a 
rate of to mills per ton per mile, so as to cover operating ex- 
penses of 5 mills per ton-mile, and to leave 5 mills to give the 
usual rate of interest (let us say 4 per cent) upon the actual 
capital invested. If then on our hypothesis the traffic were 
doubled, each ton could be profitably moved a mile for 61% 
mills, since the operating expenses would decline to 334 


mills (Same or 75 oi) while the cost per ton-mile 


required to meet the interests or capital would be reduced 
to 2% mills ca ). The following table shows the rate at 
which the continually increasing traffic could, on our hypo- 


thesis, be handled with a constant profit of 4 per cent upon 
the capital: 

*It is deeply to be regretted that no calculations have been made upon fixed 
and variable costs on American roads, such as Nérdling, Launhardt and a host of 


others have computed for German, French anc Austrian railroads, Such a calcu- 
lation for a typical eastern road, like the Pennsylvania, would be invaluable. 
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Charge per ton-| Charge per ton-| Rate at which 
Freight Density.* mile required to| mile required to/| freight could be 
cover operating | pay 4 per cent| handled at4 per 
Tons. expenses. upon capital. cent profit. 
Mills. Mills. Mills, 
ae 3-75 2.50 6.25 
3-33 1.67 5.00 
3-13 1.25 4.38 
1,500,000 ..... 3.00 1.00 4.00 
1,800,000 ..... 2. 0.83 3-75 
2,100,000 . 1... 2. 0.72 3.58 
2,400,000 ee 2.81 0.63 3.44 
2,700,000 2.78 0.56 3.33 
3,000,000 . . . + 2.75 0.50 3.25 


It is naturally to the interest of the railroad to increase 
its net receipts as much as possible, and an increase or de- 
crease of traffic is thus immaterial, provided the net receipts 
remain uniform. It is a matter of indifference to the rail- 
road, in the above table, whether it carries 300,000 tons at 
10 mills, 600,000 at 6.25 mills, or 1,200,0c0 at 4.16 mills, 
since, while the gross receipts increase, the net receipts 
remain constant. If, however, the railroad could obtain 
600,000 tons at 6.75 mills or even 6.50 mills (instead of 6.25 
mills), it would be to its advantage to reduce its rates from 
10 mills to that point in order to obtain the increased 
traffic and increased net receipts. 

What is it, then, that puts a limit to the continued de- 
crease of rates and to the corresponding increase of traffic, 
and where do these limits appear in the freight, and where 
in the passenger, traffic? In answer, it may be said that the 
railroad traffic of any district is limited, in the first place, 
by the productivity of that district. However low the rates, 
no more coal can be carried from the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania than can be obtained from their mines, and 
no more wheat from the West than can be grown in that 


* Freight density is a term applied to the result obtained by dividing ton-mileage 
by mileage of line. It thus represents the average amount of freight carried over 
the whole road. For the sake of simplicity we have considered freight instead of 
traffic density, which would have included both freight and passenger density. 
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district, and while the freight traffic consists also of what is 
imported into the district, the necessary balance between ex- 
ports and imports will render them both dependent upon the 
productivity of the region. It is perfectly evident, there- 
fore, that a traffic which is possible in one district is quite 
unattainable in another, and that a rate may be reasonable 
or even high in one part and ruinously low in another part 
of the same country. 

There are, moreover, other checks to the indefinite growth 
of the traffic. The indefinite expansion of railway traffic 
would readily bring it to a point where the hypothesis that 
we have made would no longer cover the facts. In every 
railroad there is a point of maximum intensity, beyond 
which traffic cannot increase without an increased expendi- 
ture of capital upon the road. The maximum density of 
trafic ofa single-track road is attained when the increase 
of traffic necessitates the laying of a second track, or the 
construction of enlarged stations, or the acquisition of other 
facilities. There is, of course, no absolute maximum of inten- 
sity, since theoretically, at least, the railroad can increase its 
capacity for traffic indefinitely, but for any given expendi- 
ture of capital upon a road there is a maximum of traffic, of 
which the road is capable, and when this maximum is 
reached, a further increase of business can be dispatched, 
only after increasing the capital, and therefore the interest 
charges upon the road. But the increased charges thus occa- 
sioned; while they do not stop, have at least the effect of 
slackening, the decline in the cost of handling additional 
quantities of freight or additional numbers of passengers. 

Finally, a third infltience, which lays an effective check 
upon the indefinite expansion of the traffic, is the continual 
diminution of the incentive to an increased use of the railroad. 
As the larger the traffic, the lower the cost of handling it, 
so the lower the charges, the larger the traffic; to reduce 
freight rates means to increase freight traffic; to reduce 
fares, to increase passenger traffic; and the corollary 
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to this is, that the greater the reduction the greater the 
increase, and the smaller the reduction the smaller the 
increase in traffic. In the case above mentioned it wouid 
pay the railroads to reduce their freight rates as much as 3% 
mills (from 10 to 6% mills), if, as is quite possible, this 
immense reduction would lead to an increase of from 300,000 
to 600,000 tons, to an offering, in other words, of an addi- 
tional 300,000 tons for transportation. But to secure still 
another 300,000 tons (from 600,000 to 900,000 tons), the 
railroad could afford to make a reduction no longer of 3.75 
mills, but merely of a fraction over one mill (1% mills, 
6%—5), and after a certain low rate had been reached, any 
further reduction of rates would not succeed in attracting the 
amount of additional traffic, that alone could render it profit- 
able. At this point, it would be a mistaken policy further 
to reduce rates. 

The comparative cheapness of passenger and of freight 
rates will thus depend, in no small measure, upon which of the 
two the point is sooner reached, where the traffic will fail to 
respond sufficiently to a reduction in rates to render such 
reduction profitable. This capacity for stimulation will natur- 
ally vary with differences in the density of traffic, the smallness 
of existing rates, etc., and will be dependent upon a mass of 
local and particular conditions, but there will nevertheless be 
found a fundamental difference underlying the susceptibility 
of freight and that of passenger traffic to such stimulation. 

We have not here to deal with the question whether men 
or commodities possess the greater mobility. The com- 
parison of the mobility of self-directing objects with that of 
inanimate objects not possessing that’ power is one that may 
be suspected of barrenness. It must be admitted, however, 
that the mobility of commodities, of freight in short, is 
affected to a far greater degree by variations in the cost of 
carriage than is that of persons. Business is a matter of 
calculation and not of sentiment, and it is dollars and 
cents alone that determine whether wheat shall be sent to 
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Liverpool or held in Chicago. But a turn of a coin by no 
means determines whether an individual shall travel from 
New York to Boston or to Philadelphia. In the case of the 
freight shipment, the question is simply whether or not the 
value of the wheat on its arrival at Liverpool will exceed its 
value at Chicago by more than the amount of the freight, 
and in such a case a penny turns the scale. The amount of 
the railway fare, however, is but one of many items, and 
sometimes but an inconsiderable factor in determining 
whether a trip shall be taken, just as the cost of the stamp 
is not always the main consideration in deciding whether or 
not a letter shall be written. Against the anticipated 
pleasure, profit or benefit of the railway journey, the pros- 
pective traveler weighs not only the cost of the ticket, but 
also the loss of time, the discomfort (if not the danger) of 
traveling, the pecuniary or other loss involved in an absence 
from home, the cost of living in another place, etc. The 
greater the number and the stronger the influence of these 
motives, the smaller will be the influence of fares, the less 
effect will a reduction of passenger fares have upon the 
amount of the passenger traffic, and the higher will be the 
rate, below which a reduction in fares will cease to attract a 
sufficiently increased traffic to render it profitable to the rail- 
road.* For this reason, however, the freight traffic, in which 
no other motives operate and in which the transportation 
charges exert a preponderating influence, will respond more 
fully and much longer to rate reductions, than will the pas- 
senger traffic. 


* It is obvious that, in some forms of passenger traffic, the cost of the ticket is 
of relatively more importance than in other branches of the business, and, it 
seems to me, that the reduction of fares for round trips must be justified on this 
ground. There seems no reason at first glance why one should pay more fora 
trip of two hundred miles than for the two trips of one hundred miles each, or 
why it should cost less, if the traveler returns within three days instead of within 
three weeks. The short time limit evidently allows a somewhat better use of the 
cars (as the time of return may be better calculated), but the chief justification 
of the reduction for short-time return tickets seems to be in the fact that in this 
traffic the railway fare makes up a large part of the total expense, and the traffic 
is therefore more amenable to stimulation through reductions in fares. 
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It has been assumed in the foregoing that the railways 
will always be in a position to appreciate their interests and to 
realize them, and that a reduction of rates will inevitably take 
place, whenever it is warranted by the economic conditions. 
The hypothesis assumes the influence of railway rates upon 
the volume of traffic, and that of volume of traffic upon cost 
of operation to be readily determinable and that the railways 
will be sufficiently guided by an enlightened self-interest to 
gladly lower rates. In actual practice, however, the trend 
of charges to a low, but profitable level, is less certain and far 
less direct than has been assumed, and in this fact is to be 
found still another cause for the prevalence of high passenger 
fares. 

In practice, rate reductions are usually made not as a part 
of a desirable policy but as an unavoidable exception to such 
a policy; they are regarded as special, not general; as con- 
cessions or favors, not as profitable ventures. A diminution 
of freight rates is usually made not permanently and along 
the whole line, but in the form of a series of reductions, 
justified by peculiar conditions of time or place, of char- 
acter or amount of shipment, and in the course of time a 
schedule of rates thus tends to become a series of exceptions 
to a general, but obsolete tariff. Reductions, arising thus 
less from the will and at the instance of the railroads than 
from the pressure of their patrons, will naturally be more 
common in the freight than in the passenger traffic, since the 
pressure that the shippers of freight can bring to bear upon 
the railroad is far greater than that which any combination 
of passengers is likely to exert. The magnitude of the 
freight operations of a single firm may enable it to obtain 
especially favorable terms. In freight transportation the 
interests involved are sufficiently large to reward the intelli- 
gent consideration and study of the shipper or manufacturer, 
and in a question which may be a matter of economic life or 
death to him, the consignor of freight is not apt to be 
over-nice in the use of any means that may influence the 
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determination. This influence, moreover, is greatly inten- 
sified in the case of large associations of shippers or manu- 
facturers, especially where the organization, which repre- 
sents the common interests of its members, is sufficiently 
rich and powerful to dictate rates. Even where the compe- 
tition of district with district does not reduce railroad rates 
to a point incompatible with profit, an aggregation of 
shippers may not infrequently bring down rates to the same 
or to a still lower level. The history of the Standard Oil 
Company affords an instance of the power even of a single 
company to obtain the same result. 

The passenger, however, can impose no such conditions 
upon the railroad. The great number of separate agree- 
ments or purchases (of tickets) into which the passenger 
traffic is divided, robs any single transaction of great 
importance. Compared tothe freight traffic, the passenger 
business presents a series of small purchases, * and the trav- 
eler finds himself in a position analogous to the buyer from a 
retail store, where the smallness of the outlay and the inertia 
of the purchaser tend to produce a monopoly price. The 
passenger suffers the added disadvantage of being obliged 
to buy his transportation at once. A trip which may be 
worth five times the amount of the fare to-day will be use- 
less, and worthless, to-morrow or next week, and the pros- 
pective traveler is thus situated similarly to the workman, 
who must sell his labor immediately, or not at all. Unlike 
the latter, moreover, the passenger who regards traveling 
merely as an incidental activity is usually unable or unwil- 
ling to combine, and the great unorganized mass of travelers 
is capable of presenting but little resistance to an increase, and 
still less pressure upon the railroads for a reduction, of the 


*The average fare paid upon American railroads is only 49.6 cents per trip 
(1896); on British (1894), 14.9 cents; on German (1894-95), 16.8 cents; on Belgian 
(State, 1896), 19.9 cents, and on French railways (1894), 22.1 cents, etc. This tareis 
somewhat lower, however, than the average amount of all payments for passen- 
ger transportation, since return tickets are counted as two trips, although paid 
for at once, and season-tickets are treated similarly. 
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fares. In countries where the railways are owned, or their 
policy controlled by the state, the passenger may accomplish 
by political activity what he is unable to effect as an economic 
agent. Thus, for example, the passenger reform in France 
on April 1, 1892, affords an instance of a scaling down of 
fares at the instance of the government, which would not 
have been remunerative or judicious under other circum- 
stances. The school fare (including the passenger duty) 
declined 21 per cent from 1890 to 1895, and as the amount 
of travel increased only 34 per cent, the gross passenger 
receipts increased only one per cent (1.34.79=1.06), and 
the net passenger receipts actually declined, unless, which 
is quite improbable, the additional traffic was handled at 
the rate of three mills per passenger mile. The loss 
involved, however, has been chiefly, if not exclusively, 
incurred by the state, about half of the reduction in fares 
being due to the remission of the additional passenger duty 
(?impét additionel). ‘The sequel proved, however, that the 
reduction was not to the interest of the railways, and would 
not have been made at their cost and on their initiative. In 
countries, therefore, where the state either owns the railways 
or exerts an effective control over their tariffs, reductions in 
passenger fares are apt to be more frequent and more thor- 
oughgoing.* 

In view of the natural inertia of railroad charges, it is not 
impossible, in the absence of sufficient compelling force on 
the part of the travelers, that passenger fares in many, places 
have not yet been reduced to the level, at which they would 
insure the railroads the maximum revenue. t ‘The question, 


*See the reductions in fares in Hungary, in Austria, in Russia, and more recently 
‘still in Denmark; see, also, former repeated reductions in Belgium and the above 
decline in fares on French railways. 

+ To those who suggest that a reduction of fares might be to the interest of the 
railroads themselves, is usually given the answer, that the railways are the best 
judges of their own interests, and are sure to do what it is to their own advantage. 
Even though the railways were omniscient, however, their competition with one 
another, or their liability tobeing preyed upon by outsiders (ticket-brokers, etc.), 
might easily prevent them from introducing reforms, or conditions might involve 
the pioneer of such a reform in disaster even though the reform itself were 
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however, is too complex, and its treatment necessarily too 
detailed to permit of consideration within the limits of this 
paper. 

The actual discrepancy in the cost of hauling freight and 
of carrying passengers is most clearly perceived when we 
measure them both according toweight. If we compare the 
various railways of Europe and America, we will find that 
the railways receive from seven to thirty times as much for 
carrying a passenger a mile as for transporting an equal 
weight of freight (about 150 pounds) an equal distance. 
The increased charges for the transportation of passengers, 
however, are, at least in great part, due to the increased cost 
of the service. The carriage of persons is a far more com- 
plicated and far more expensive operation than is that of 
freight. It is undoubtedly true that in the passenger traffic, 
the railroads save the cost of loading and unloading, but 
even this economy disappears before the large number of 
additional expenses necessitated by the higher-classed pas- 
senger service. The demand of the traveler for safety, 
speed and comfort involves the railroad in many outlays. 
Passengers may not be piled up upon one another like bales 
of cloth or bundles of hay; they may not be left exposed to 
the wind or the rain; they dare not be left waiting for hours 
at stations, or upon sidings, nor may they be transported, 
without reference to schedule, at the convenience and good 
time of the railways. On the contrary, the railroads must 
provide a large number of costly arrangements in order that 
the traveler may be furnished with ordinary comforts. Spa- 
cious passenger stations must be erected on expensive sites, 
passenger carriages must be fitted up comfortably, if not 
luxuriously, a sufficient train personnel must be provided, 


ultimately beneficial. But it must not be straightway assumed that the railroad, 
or any body or corporation else, can always be sure of the consequences of a pro- 
posed policy. The same argument might have applied to the English postal 
officials, before penny postage was forced upon them by Rowland Hill. The 
introduction of the penny postage was not, it is true, immediately remunerative 
but its probable effect, as anticipated by the post-office, was far wider of the mark 
than were the results of Mr. Hill's calculations. 
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sanitary arrangements made, a costly system of signaling 
and safety appliances introduced, and the trains must run 
regularly, punctually and rapidly, whether their cars be 
filled or empty. When we reflect that, owing to the last 
consideration, the Saxon railroads are compelled to haul 
14.36 tons of dead weight for every ton of human freight 
(13% passengers), that the proportion of dead weight, in 
other words, is 93.49 per cent, we may obtain some idea of 
the additional costs involved in providing accommodations 
for the passenger.* The proportion of dead weight for all 
German railways was 93.75 per cent in 1896-97. 

Without entering into a more special discussion of the addi- 
tional costs in the passenger traffic, we may sum up their gen- 
eral tendency in the effect they have of decreasing the receipts 
per passenger train mile, and in increasing dead weight of 
trains. The statistics furnished by the Saxon reports show 
that the proportion of paying weight in the passenger traffic 
has diminished from 7.59 per cent to 6.51 per cent from 
1880 to 1893, a total diminution of over 14 per cent, while 
from 1878 to 1895 the average weight carried per freight car 
axle increased from 1.657 to 2.138 metric tons. The propor- 
tion of seats occupied to seats empty is nowhere very high, 
ranging, as a rule, between a quarter and a fifth, the propor- 
tion being only 35.51 per cent for Russian (1894) railways, 
27.71 per cent for Swiss (1894), 26.52 for Prussian (1896- 
97), 25.68 for Austrian, 25.29 for all German (1896-97) rail- 
ways, 24.55 per cent for Belgian (State, 1895), 23.5 per cent 
for Danish (State, 1896-97), 21.20 for Norwegian (1895- 
’96), 20.59 for Swedish (State, 1895), 19.65 for Finnish 
(1895), and 18.97 per cent for the Imperial Alsace-Lorraine 
(1896-97) railways. ‘The statistics of most of the Conti- 
nental countries, moreover, show as often a decrease as an 
increase in the proportion of paying weight, and in the 

* See ‘‘Der Personenverkehr auf den Eisenbahnen Sachsens im Jahre. 1893.’ Archiv 
Sir Eisenbahnwesen. 1896. Pp. 605-13. The dead weight in the first and second 


class on English and Continental railways, as in our parlor and sleeping car ser. 
vice, is even greater. 
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proportion of seats occupied to those unoccupied. The effect 
of the improved service, and especially of increased speed, is 
shown, moreover, in a diminution in the number of passen- 
gers per train,* and in a decrease in the length and weight 
of the train itself.t 

With this in mind, we may now seek to discover to what 
are due the great differences in the price of passenger trans- 
portation in various parts of the world. There have been 
many attempts made to explain these differences, and many 
more to deny their existence. If the claim is made that the 
Englishman or American pays a larger fare than the German 
or Belgian, the answer is immediately made that the service 
obtained for the higher is better than that obtained for the 
lower. But the first fact nevertheless remains unaltered, 
and stated baldly, it is this, that the German or Belgian pays 
less per mile of transportation than does the Englishman or 
American. 

The rate of fares on Continental railways is considerably 
lower than on British and American lines. In 1896, the pas- 
senger on American railways paid an average of 2.019 cents 
for every mile that he was carried.§ In Great Britain the 


* According to Poor (1897), the average number of passengers per train on 
American railroads (that is, passenger-miles divided by passenger train miles) 
declined from 42.50 in 1884 to 35.67 in 1896. 

+ From 1886 to 1896, the number of carriages per passenger train on the Belgian 
state railways declined 16 per cent (from 8.86 to 7.45); the number of cars per 
freight train increased over 8 per cent (16.94 to 18.36).—“ Royaume de Belgique, 
Chemins de fer, postes, télégraphes, téléphoneset marine. Compte rendu des opérations 
pendatt lannée 1896."" Brussels, 1897 

t The usual comparisons of American and European fares do more credit to 
the ingenuity than to the ingenuousness of their authors. Our ordinary day coach 
service is compared with the first-class British or continental service, but whether 
the comparison is made upon the basis of an assumed equality in speed, safety, 
punctuality and comfort, or is due merely to the fact that both arecalled first-class, 
is conjectural. The animus of the writers has usually been to prove that we receive 
a greater or a smaller return for our money than do the citizens of other countries, 
but such a comparison can never be very exact. In the following comparison we 
will for the time being leave out of consideration the quality of the traffic and 
consider simply and solely its quantity. The fare per passenger-mile is obtained 
by dividing the passenger receipts by the total number of passenger-miles in all 
classes. 

2‘* Interstate Commerce Commission Report,”’ 1896. 
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fares do not range much lower, and are probably not far 
from 2 cents per mile. The Continental fares, how- 
ever, are in the main considerably lower. In Switzerland 
(1894) the average fare per mile was 1.54 cents, while that 
of the Gothard railway (1896) was a little over 2 cents 
(2.09). In Sweden (1895) the state railways charged 1.49 
cents, and the private railways 1.54 cents, while the rate 
upon Norwegian (1895) roads was only 1.19 cents. In Hol- 
land (1895) the receipts per passenger-mile were 1.42 cents, 
in Roumania 1.33 cents, in France (1895) 1.21 cents, and in 
Germany (1896) 1.13 cents. The Prussian (1896) fares 
were particularly low, averaging 1.09 cents, as compared 
with 1.19 cents in Saxony (1896), and 1.27 cents in Bavaria 
(1895).* 

There are several countries, moreover, where the average 
passenger fare is less, and often considerably less, than a 
cent per mile. The Austrian state railways received 0.96 
cent per passenger mile in 1896, and but 0.91 cent in 1895; 
on the Hungarian railways the receipts were 0.89 cent in 
1896, ando.82centin 1895; the Belgian state railways received 
only 0.95 cent in 1895, and the Russian (1894) roads but 
0.72 cent. The cheapest traffic in the world, however, is 
probably to be found in India. On the broad-gauge rail- 
ways, the average fare in 1895 was 0.42 cent per mile, and 
on the meter-gauge but 0.38 cent per mile.t 


* The “ Uebersichtliche Zu tellung der Wichtigsten Augaben der Deutschen 
E:senbahnen-Statistik,”’ Berlin, 1898, gives the following rates per passenger-mile 
for the year 1896-97: 

Railways. enger-mile in 
cents, 
Imperial Alence-Lorraime . 1.21 
All German railways 1.10 


+ These calculations have been made largely from the data furnished in the 
official reports, and where these were not obtainable from the excellent abstracts 
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It may thus be seen that the Indian travels five miles, the 
Russian three miles, and the Belgian, Austrian, Hungarian 
or Prussian two miles for the fare which we pay for one mile’s 
travel. The discrepancy is a large one, and has been 
attributed to many causes. It has been supposed that the 
cheapness of fare will depend in the first place upon the 
density of population, and the cheap fares in such densely 
settled countries as India, Saxony and Belgium give support 
to the theory. Russia, Roumania and Norway, however, 
have lower fares than England or Switzerland, and while 
the density of the traffic undoubtedly does depend in large 
measure upon the density of population, there is no necessary 
connection between low fares and a thickly settled area.* 

High fares are often attributed, also, to the character of the 
service, and there is not unusually a causal sequence between 
the two. Within a country or railroad system, itself, varia- 
tions in fare correspond to differences in the character of the 
service, and the difference in comfort between a second and a 
fourth-class compartment of a Prussian train is certainly 
sufficient to allow a considerably higher fare to be charged 
for the one than for the other. These superior accommo- 
dations, however, offered in the higher classes do not usually 
involve much additional cost, and extra charges are thus 
made for a service which is better, indeed, but not much 
of the statistical reports furnished by the Archiv fir Etsenbahnwesen. No 
attempt has been made to calculate the quota of passenger receipts that might be 
attributable to “ free” baggage, and in some cases the above fare includes one 
hundred and fifty pounds of free baggage, in some thirty kilograms, and in others 
no free baggage atall. While in some unimportant respects, therefore, the receipts 
are not absolutely the same item, the results are for all practical purposes suffi- 
ciently exact. 

* Where there is an apparent connection between density of population and 


lowness of fares, as in the United States, the lowness of fares is usually traceable 
to density of traffic. The following table is interesting: 


Density of Population. Passenger Den- Rate of Fare 


(Census of 1890.) sity (1896.) ( 1896.) 
New England States ..... 76 15,254 1.84 
South Atlantic States. .... 29 997 2.15 
21.3 2,150 2.03 
The fares and passenger density are taken from Poor’s ‘‘ Railroad Manual for 
1897.” 
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dearer in consequence. For example, the interest upon the 
original cost and the annual expenditure for wear and tear 
of a first-class passenger coach in Prussia would not justify 
an increase in the fare of a small fraction of a mill per mile 
over that of the third class; but while the average first-class 
fares are almost three times as high as those of the third 
class, it is probable that the high-class service is less 
remunerative than the lower. For every occupied seat in 
the third class carriage, there are three empty seats, whereas 
for every occupied seat in the first class carriages there are 
almost ten empty seats. The railroads receive, despite the 
great difference in the fares, only 0.34 cent per first class 
carriage seat per mile moved, as compared with 0.24 cent 
per mile for every seat in the third class carriages. The cost 
of carrying the first class passengers is high, not so much 
because the service is expensive, but because the cars are so 
poorly filled in consequence of the high fares. The influence 
of cost of service, though it has been unduly emphasized, 
cannot, of course, be totally disregarded, the elements of 
speed, frequency of trains, and station accommodations 
entering very largely into the consideration of cost. There 
is no doubt that a railroad with a very high grade of 
service can not reduce its fares to the level which they 
might attain were the service inferior or cheaper, but 
the question still remains whether the high grade of 
service causes the high fares, or conversely, the high 
fares produce the high grade of service. It is impos- 
sible to enter here into an historical account of the 
evolution of fares in England and America, but their 
history supports the theory that under private ownership of 
railways, fares tend to a monopoly price, and that the com- 
petition of railways does not tend permanently to reduce 
them, but merely to improve the service, and to increase the 
machinery for obtaining a larger bulk of the traffic. The 
competition of canals and waterways, the struggle of com- 
peting districts, the great mobility and susceptibility to 
[349] 
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stimulation of freight, the large interests of the shippers and 
the wholesale character of the transmission of commodities 
all tend to reduce freight rates very rapidly, and the increas- 
ing economies in the utilization of the railroad facilities help 
to further this progress. These factors, however, are not so 
important in the case of the passenger traffic, and the 
tendency, therefore, is rather to maintain fares than to 
decrease them, and to suit the service to the fares rather 
than the fares to the service. The Continental countries 
could not pay the high fares that are charged on American 
roads, and a charge of even a cent a mile would be suf- 
ficiently exorbitant to debar the great majority of Indian 
travelers from the use of the road. ‘There is, therefore, some 
truth in the theory occasionally advanced that passenger fares 
tend to vary with the varying ability of the average citizen 
in the different countries to pay them. 

The previous discussion raises a series of interesting ques- 
tions in regard to the future of the American passenger 
traffic, with which however it will be impossible to deal, save 
in the barest outline. The causes effecting a rapid reduction 
of freight charges have prevailed to a greater extent in the 
United States than perhaps in any other country. The 
excessive lowness of our freight rates has also been due to 
the cheap construction of our railways, the immense poten- 
tialities for traffic, the differentiation of industry within our 
borders and the protective policyf which while making our 
commerce interstate, rather than international, has localized 
industry to the advantage of the railroads. The long haul 
on American railways, due to these causes and to the extent 
of the country, has reduced the cost per ton-mile (by dwarf- 
ing terminal expenses), and at present freight is handled far 
more cheaply on American than on European roads. But 
the conditions above mentioned do not naturally result in a 
reduction of passenger fares, as of freight rates, and in fact 
the great distances between our centres of population, in so 
far as they act as a deterrent from travel, would naturally 
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result in high rather than in low fares. The high rate of 
wages and high standard of life prevailing in the United 
States make high passenger fares at present possible, but if 
our theory be correct, they do not promise lower fares in 
the future. If the railroads justify the higher fares of 
to-day by the ability of the people to pay them, why shonld 
they not justify still higher fares in the future by the 
increased ability of the people to pay them in the future? 
Why should not higher wages (if higher wages are to come 
in the future) be accompanied by increased passenger fares 
and correspondingly improved service ? 

It is somewhat difficult to understand how prices can rise 
though the cost of production fall, but as several of our 
economists have pointed out, there seems to be a certain 
tendency in this direction in retail transactions. In the 
passenger traffic, whether or not our present service nom 
costs the railways more than the more primitive service of a 
half century ago cost them ¢hen, it is undoubtedly true that 
a much better service than that of the early fifties could now 
be reduplicated at a much lower cost than at that period. 
While in many parts of the country fares have decreased 
considerably, it seems that passenger fares in Massachusetts 
are actually higher to-day than they were half a century ago. 
The service has indeed improved very greatly during this 
period, but the railways have as yet resisted the demand for 
much lower fares, even with inferior accommodations. 

While, however, the tendencies that have been active 
during the last few decades would not encourage us in a 
belief of a future lowering of passenger fares, and while this 
would be dearly purchased, if there were an inseparable 
connection between high wages and high fares, there are at 
present certain indications of coming reductions in our 
passenger charges. The demand for cheaper travel is grow- 
ing stronger, and is expressing itself in more definite form, 
while at the same time the railways are getting in a position 
where fares may be reduced without a general rate war. 
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Moreover a new instrument has been introduced by means 
of which passenger traffic may be revolutionized. The 
application of electricity to railroads (whatever its draw- 
backs) allows a more complete utilization of rolling stock 
than is ordinarily possible with steam, and the construction 
of cheap electric lines, especially intended to serve short 
distance passenger traffic, will compel an increase of that 
traffic that can only be accomplished by a radical reduction 
of fares. Where a railway is almost entirely dependent 
upon its passenger traffic, it can not perhaps afford to carry 
passengers at the low rate at which a railroad with a lucrative 
freight traffic could fossib/y carry them, but the natural 
tendency will nevertheless be for its fares to be lower than 
those of the other rgad, since in order to exist it must have 
a large traffic, and the greater the number of passengers 
required to make a road profitable, the smaller must be the 
fare charged. It seems therefore quite within the bounds of 
probability that the electric, suburban and inter-urban rail- 
ways will cause a reduction, which may react upon all other 
fares. 


WALTER E. WEYL. 
Philadelphia. 


INTERVENTION AND THE RECOGNITION OF 
CUBAN INDEPENDENCE.* 


In a former paper written in advocacy of the recognition 
by the United States of Cuban belligerency, which was pub- 
lished in the ANNALS for May, 1896,+} I admitted that, strictly 
speaking, a recognition of belligerency by the United States 
was ‘‘ the only possible way to assist Cuba which is legally 
permissible.’’ I also said that ‘‘ the favorite argument in 
the newspapers—‘ because the Spaniards are cruel, therefore 
we ought to recognize the belligerency of the Cubans ’—is 
not based on any principle of international law;’’ still less 
would this be an argument for the recognition of Cuban 
independence. 

Strictly or technically speaking, I am still ready to main- 
tain that the above statements are correct. From the strict 
point of view of certain well-known principles of interna- 
tional law, it must be conceded that a recognition of the 
independence of Cuba, even at the present advanced and 
prolonged stage of insurrection, would be premature. Pre- 
mature recognition, under ordinary circumstances, is a wrong 
done to the parent state, and in effect amounts to an act 
of intervention. 

The correct rule or principle which, in ordinary cases, 
should govern the recognition of the independence of an 
insurgent community, undoubtedly finds its clearest and 


[*The present paper was sent tothe press before the President’s Message on the 
Cuban situation was laid before Congress. Whether our relations with Spain and 
Cuba shall have entered upon a new phase or not before the paper reaches the 
public it will not lose its interest as a statement of the rules governing interna- 
tional action. Whether the judgment of the author coincides with such action as 
may be taken by the government is from the scientific point of view indifferent. 
As a contribution to the materials for forming a judgment as to the legal and 
moral justification for intervention, this statement of the principles underlying 
such action will doubtless be welcomed by the readers of the ANNALS.—EDITOR.] 

+Vol. vii, p. 450. 

t Hall’s “ International Law,” pp. 89-90. All references to Hall are to the third 
edition. 
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most perfect expression in a communication addressed by 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, to Presi- 
dent Monroe on August 24, 1818. He says: 


“ There is astage in such (revolutionary) contests when the party 
struggling for independence has, as I conceive, a right to demand its 
acknowledgment by neutral parties, and when the acknowledgment 
may be granted without departure from the obligations of neutrality. 
It is the stage when the independence is established as a matter of 
fact, so as to leave the chance of the opposite party to recover their 
dominion utterly desperate. The neutral nation must, of course, judge 
for itself when this period has arrived; and as the belligerent nation 
has the same right to judge for itself, it is very likely to judge differ- 
eutly from the neutral and to make it a cause or pretext for war, as 
Great Britain did expressly against France in our Revolution, and 
substantially against Holland. 

“If war thus results, in point of fact, from the measure of recog- 
mizing a contested independence, the moral right or wrong of the war 
depends upon the justice and sincerity and prudence with which the 
recognizing nation took the step. I am satisfied that the cause of the 
South Americans, so far as it consistsin the assertion of independ- 
ence against Spain, is just. But the justice of a cause, however it 
may enlist individual feelings in its favor, is not sufficient to justify 
third parties in siding with it. The fact and the right combined can 
alone authorize a neutral to acknowledge a new and disputed sov- 
ereignty.’’ * 

Hall, in his valuable treatise on international law, justly 
remarks that although 


“States must be allowed to judge for themselves whether a com- 
manity claiming to be recognized does really possess all the necessary 
marks (i. ¢., of a state), and especially whether it is likely to live,” 
nevertheless ‘‘ great caution ought to be exercised by third powers in 
granting recognition; and excep/ where reasons of policy interfere to 
prevent a strict attention to law, it is seldom given unless under cir- 
«cumstances which set its propriety beyond the reach of cavil.’’t 


One of the most perspicuous and fair-minded writers on 
international law, T. J. Lawrence, in his recent admirable 
work on this subject, thus states the law which in normal 
cases should govern the recognition of independence: 


*Wharton’s Digest, Vol. i, p. 
Hall, of. cit., pp. 87-90. The ttalics are mine. 
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“The community thus recognized must, of course, possess a fixed 
territory, within which an organized government rules in civilized 
fashion, commanding the obedience of its citizens, and speaking with 
authority on their behalf in its dealings with other states. The act of 
recognition is a normal act, quite compatible with the maintenance of 
peaceful intercourse with the mother country, if it is not performed 
till the contest is either actually or virtually over in favor of the new 
community.”” 

He rightly characterizes the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the United States by France in 1778, ‘‘ when the 
contest was at its height and the event exceedingly doubt- 
ful,’’ as ‘‘an act of intervention which the parent state had 
a right to resent, as she did, by war.’’ He justifies the 
recognition of the independence of the revolted Spanish- 
American colonies by Great Britain in 1824 and in succeed- 
ing years, and the recognition of Texas by the United 
States in 1837, on the ground that ‘‘no recognition was 
accorded in any case till she (the mother country) had 
ceased from serious efforts to restore her supremacy, though 
on paper she still asserted her claims.’’* 

Dana, in an invaluable note to Wheaton on “‘ Recognition 
of Independence,’’ sums up the matter in the following lan- 
guage: 

‘‘Whether this final step is justifiable, depends upon the same 
tests: namely, the necessities of foreign states, and the truth of the 
fact implied, that the state treated with was, at the time, in the con- 
dition de facto of an independent state. . . . It is not necessary that 
the parent state or deposed dynasty should have ceased from all efforts 
to regain its power. On the other hand, it is necessary that the con- 
test should have been virtually decided.”’ ¢ 

We believe that the foregoing citations are among the 
best and most authoritative statements of the rules which, 
according to strict law, in ordinary cases and under normal 
conditions, should govern the recognition of the independ- 
ence of insurgent communities or states. 


*Lawrence’s “ Principles of International Law,” pp. 87-88. 
+ Wheaton’s ‘“‘ Elements of International Law" (Dana’s edition), Note 16, pp. 
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Most writers, however, either in so many words or by 
inference, admit the existence of extraordinary or excep- 
tional cases, where, as Hall says, ‘‘ reasons of policy interfere 
to prevent a strict attention to law ;’’ or which, as Lawrence 
observes, ‘‘ cannot be brought within the ordinary rules of 
international law.’’ Each case of this sort, according to 
Lawrence, ‘‘ must be judged on its own merits.’’ Lawrence 
continues : 


“There is a great difference between declaring a national act to be 
legal, and therefore part of the order under which states have consented 
to live, and allowing it to be morally blamelessas an exception to ordi- 
nary rules. I have no right toenter my neighbor’s garden without 
his consent; but if I saw a child of his robbed and ill-treated in it by 
a tramp, I should throw ceremony to the winds and rush to the rescue 
without waiting for permission.* 

‘‘In the same way, a slate may, in a great emergency, set aside 
every day restraints ; and neither in its case nor in the corresponding 
case of the individual will blame be incurred. But, nevertheless, the 
ordinary rule is good for ordinary cases, which, after all, make up 
at least ninety-nine hundredths of life. To say that it is no rule 
because it may laudably be ignored once or twice in a generation, is to 
overturn order in an attempt to exalt virtue. An intervention to put 
a stop to barbarous and abominable cruelty is a ‘high act of policy 
above and beyond the domain of law.’ It is destitute of technical 
legality, but it may be morally right and even praiseworthy to a high 
degree.” ¢ 

We would emphasize still more, if possible, the analogy, 
which, as Lawrence indicates in the striking passage quoted 
above, may be drawn between the rights and duties of states 
in their relations with each other and between individual 


rights and duties. 


‘It is postulated of those independent states which are dealt with 
by international law that they have a moral nature identical with that 
of individuals, and that with respect to one another they are in the 
same relation as that in which individuals stand to each other who 


* Would any of us hesitate to defend the child even against the parent himself, 
especially if the life of the child were in serious danger? 

+ Lawrence of. cit., pp. 120-21. The phrase which I have placed in italics is a 
citation from Historicus, ‘‘ Letters on Some Questions of International Law,” I. 
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are subject to law. They are collective persons, and as such they have 
rights and are under obligations.’’* 


Not only are states endowed by political theorists with 
‘*a moral nature identical with that of individuals,’’ and as 
such are said to possess moral rights and to be subject to 
moral obligations analogous at least in some respects to 
those of individuals ; but German and even English pub- 
licists, including strict jurists like Hall himself,} find in the 
legal or moral consciousness of nations a fundamental 
source of international law. 

While the habit of obedience to law, whether expressed 
in the commands of a superior in possession of authority, or 
found in customary rules and regulations, is the essential 
condition and source of all true liberty, every one certainly 
admits in practice, if not in theory, that there are occasions 
or circumstances which may justify him in acting inde- 
pendently, if not in direct violation, of positive law and 
custom. He does this either in deference to what he con- 
siders to be a higher law or sacred duty by virtue of his 
character and responsibility as a moral being; or he con- 
ceives that his own essential and permanent interests, or the 
ultimate interests of that portion of society of which he 
forms a part, or perhaps of humanity at large, operate to 
prevent a strict observance of the letter—it may be even of 
the spirit of the law. Reasoning by analogy we may say 
that in those rare and exceptional cases, where great inter- 
national crimes are being perpetrated—where, ¢. g., the 
extinction of a race is involved—or where essential and per- 
manent interests of far-reaching importance are at stake, 
states may ‘‘ set aside every-day restraints ;’’ and, obeying 
the commands of the higher law, the promptings of the 
national or race-conscience, or the demands of a national 

* Hall, of. cit., p. 18. 
+ /bid., p. 6: “Another portion of international usage gives effect to certain 
moral obligations, which are recognized as being the source of legal rules with 


the same unanimity as marks opinion with respect to the facts of state exist- 
ence.” 
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policy, they may intervene in order to put an end to ‘‘bar- 
barous and abominable cruelties,’’ or advance their per- 
manent and important interests. 

Let us now examine a little more closely the doctrine of 
intervention both as laid down by writers on international 
law, and as it may be inferred from the practice of nations, 
especially during this century. 

Intervention for the sake of self-preservation, and for the 

purpose of preventing or terminating illegal and unjusti- 
fiable intervention in the affairs of a fellow-member of in- 
ternational society, are perhaps the only cases upon which - 
writers in general are willing to pronounce in favor of 
legal intervention with practical unanimity. Many of the 
older writers, ¢. g. Vattel, Wheaton, Bluntschli, Heffter, 
Phillimore, etc., attempt to justify intervention on the 
ground of humanity or to put a stop to religious persecution, 
etc.,—whether on legal or moral grounds is not always 
clear. Vattel* says, 
‘*every foreign power hag a right to succour an oppressed people who 
implore their assistance . . . . for when a people from good rea- 
sons take up arms against an oppressor, justice and generosity require, 
that brave men should be assisted in the defence of their liberties.’’ 

Bluntschli thinks that 


“when the iniquitous conduct of a state constitutes a general danger, 
all the other powers are authorized to support the demands of the 
state directly menaced, and to contribute to the re-establishment of 
law and order.’’t 
Amongst ‘‘ acts of this sort which area menace to univer- 
sal public order,’’ Bluntschli mentions, amongst others, 
“the violent oppression of nations capable of freedom and independ- 
ence ( péeuples viable et indépendants) and religious persecutions.’’t 
Wheaton favors intervention 
“where the general interests of humanity are infringed by a barbar- 
ous and despotic government,’’Z 
* Bk, II, cap. iv. 
+2 471. 
t 2 472. 


@ Pt. IT, cap. i, 2 69. 
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and Heffter,* while denying the right of intervention to 
repress tyranny, holds with Vattel + that 

‘* whenever a civil war is kindled in a state, foreign powers may assist 
that party which appears to them to have justice on its side.’’ 

Calvo { and Fiore§ are of the opinion that states can 
intervene to put an end tocrimes and slaughter. Woolsey || 
permits legal intervention where 
‘‘some extraordinary state of things is brought about by the crime of 
a government against its subjects.” 

Hall 4] seems opposed to intervention on the ground of 
humanity in any case, but Lawrence ** admits that 
*‘interventions on the ground of humanity have under very excep- 
tional circumstances a moral, though not a legal justification.” 


The tendency on the part of recent writers seems to be to 
restrict intervention as a legal right to a very fewcases. As 
Hall points out,}f it is perhaps 
‘unfortunate that publicists have not laid down broadly and unani- 
mously that no intervention is legal, except for the purpose of self- 
preservation, unless a breach of the law as between states has taken 
place, or unless the whole body of civilized states have concurred in 
authorizing it. . . . . Therecord of the last hundred years might 
not have been much cleaner than it is, but . . . . imternational 
law would in any case have been saved from complicity with it.’’ 


Lawrence admits only three cases where intervention is 
legally justifiable: (1) Intervention to ward off immi- 
nent danger to the intervening power. (2) Intervention 
in pursuance of a right to intervene given by treaty, 


which, he says, is ‘echnically justifiable.{{ (3) Intervention 

* 2 46. 

+ Bk. I, cap. iv. 

12 166. 

221, 446. 

1243. 

Pp. 286-88. 

132. 

tt P. 288. 

Tt It does not seem to us that this is a case of justifiable intervention; for as 
Woolsey points out in a note (p. 44): “If the principles of intervention cannot 
stand, treaties of guaranty, which contemplate such intervention, must be con- 
demned also; . . . . anagreement, if it involves an unlawful act, or the pre- 
vention of lawful acts on the part of others, is plainly unlawful.” 
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to prevent or terminate the illegal intervention of another 
state.* 

We have given a reason in the foot-note above for reject- 
ing the second of Lawrence’s categories, and if we consider 
that the right of self-preservation takes precedence of all 
law, and that it is in reality a fundamental law of our 
nature from whose operation we could not escape if we 
would, we have only one case left where intervention is, 
strictly and legally speaking, justifiable—the case of inter- 
vention to prevent or terminate the illegal intervention of 
another state.+ Now inasmuch as the society of nations 
has failed to provide special organs or means to secure the 
enforcement and sanction of the rules of international law, 
and as each state is therefore in a certain sense the guardian 
and executive of these rules and assists in their enforcement, 
does it not follow that we are justified in reducing this sole 
remaining rule to, and identifying it with, the principle of 
non-intervention? If it be true that intervention is, strictly 
speaking, illegal, except in this one class of cases, our 
exception is more apparent than real. It resolves itself into 
a simple affirmation of the right and duty of each state to 
enforce a rule of international law—the rule of non-inter- 
vention. f 


* Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 117-19. 

+Hall, in the passage quoted above, seems to justify intervention where the 
“whole body of civilized states have concurred in authorizing it.” But he 
admits (p. 202) that “if a practice of this kind be permissible, its justification 
must rest solely upon the benefits which it secures.” Such intervention could 
never rest upon a purely legal basis, inasmuch as the consent of the state whose 
rights were interfered with could never be secured. If such consent were given 
it would not be an intervention. 

t The principle of non-intervention as a rule of international law, although 
denied by many publicists, or often weakly defended by others, is a necessary 
corollary of the doctrine of the independence and legal equality of states—a 
fundamental dogma of international law ever since the time of Grotius. In 
denial of the doctrine of non-intervention, Lawrence says with much sense and 
discrimination, (p. 135). “If this doctrine means that a state should do nothing 
but mind its own concerns and never take an interest in the affairs of other 
states, it is fatal to the idea of a family of nations. If. on the other hand, it means 
that a state should take an interest in international affairs and express approval or 
disapproval of the conduct of its neighbors, but never go beyond moral suasion 
in its interference, it is foolish.’ But the doctrine of non-intervention means 
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But does not history teem with instances of intervention 
—the rule of non-intervention to the contrary notwith- 
standing? Were not the leaders of the French Revolution, 
who sought to elevate the principle of non-intervention 
into a rule of international law, among the first to violate 
the dogma? Has not intervention even since the Napol- 
eonic period been undertaken on every possible pretext and 
been justified by the most diverse reasonings ? 

All writers on international law seem to feel and realize 
the great difficulty of laying down general legal principles 
which should govern intervention, but few seem to recognize 
the real reason for the divergence of opinion and practice 
which exists with regard to this matter. It seems to us to 
arise from the fact that we are here dealing with questions of 
international policy as distinguished from those of law. As 
a French work on international law, entitled to great 
authority and respect, expresses it: 

“Intervention is not aright; ... . the government which inter- 
venes performs a political act”’ (un acte de politique).* 

That there are large, and, it must be admitted, somewhat 
vague fields of international policy and international morality 
as distinct from international law and comity, where the 
dictates of interest, policy, morality and humanity prevail 
sometimes in direct violation of the rules of positive law 
and custom, is, we take it, more or less evident to every 
student of international relations; although very few writers 
seem clearly to recognize the fact. Practical statesmen and 


neither the one nor the other. Itis simply a negative statement of the fact that 
each state has a right to have its independence and sovereignty respected by 
others and that all states are equal before the law. As Lawrence goes on to say, 
“They (states) should intervene very sparingly, and only on the clearest grounds 
of justice and necessity.’’ Intervention isa political or moral—never a legal 
right. It is in this respect analagous to the so-called right of the revolution of 
the citizen or subject against an oppressive and tyrannical government. 

*See “Précis du Droit des Gens,"’ by Funck-Bretano and Albert Sorel, Sec- 
ond Edition, 1887, Pp. 212-16. We do not however agree with these pub- 
licists in their specious claim that nations are guided in this matter with sole 
reference to their interest, and that there is no real or practical difference between 
the principle of intervention and that of non-intervention—the latter being, 
as they claim, merelya disguised form of intervention. 
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men of the world are perhaps more apt to realize this than 
students of books and documents, who do not always fully 
realize that international, as well as any other species of 
politics, is an art as well as a science, and is surrounded 
with a wider horizon than that of organized facts and estab- 
lished principles. 

To these vague and partially unexplored regions of inter- 
national policy and international ethics belong the cases of 
political intervention with which the international annals. 
of Europe are filled ever since the Reformation. 

An examination of a large number of cases of interven- 
tion in Europe and America during the last three centuries. 
would show us how various the grounds and how diverse the 
reasonings on which statesmen have justified their action in 
this respect. Impediments to commerce, burdensome meas- 
ures of protection and repression, requests to interfere,* the 
danger of effusion of blood, humanity, evils of all kinds, 
the repose of Europe, the maintenance of political equilib- 
rium or political influence, the protection of persons and 
property, the collection of debts due to subjects, etc., etc., 
are some of the reasons given for intervention. Very few 
of these reasons are admitted by the writers on international 
law as valid or legal grounds for intervention.t 


*There have been in Europe since the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, many 
cases of forcible intervention on the part of the Powers for or against the efforts 
of a people to attain its independence. Examples are (1) The intervention of 
England, France, and Russia in favor of Greece in 1827; (2) Of the five Powers in 
favor of Belgium, 1830; (3) Of Russia against Hungary in 1849; (4) The numerous. 
cases of intervention in cases of revolt against Turkey. Not only Greece, but 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Roumelia, Crete and Servia owe their partial or absolute 
independence in part at least to such intervention. 

+ A good example of the variety of motives which sometimes govern interven- 
tion is that which has led to the present occupation of Egypt by the British. ‘It 
involves for Great Britain questions of self-interest with regard to the Suez Canal, 
questions of national honor with regard to the promises made to Tewfik Pasha in 
1879, questions of good government with regard to the suppression of the Arabist 
movement and the reforms of the administration, questions of finance with 
regard to the Egyptian debt, and questions of the rights of other states in connec- 
tion with the dual control which was shared with France, and the suspension 
of the Law of Liquidation, which was signed by no less than fourteen Powers,” 
Lawrence's “International Law,’’ p. 133. See also Holland on the ‘‘ European 
Concert in the Eastern Question,” pp. 293-301. 
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One of the leading ideas of European diplomacy since the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, has been the preservation of 
the balance of power in Europe—an idea now super- 
seded in certain respects by that of the European Concert. 
For the majority of interventions, perhaps, this idea has 
served as one of the real grounds or pretexts. But as one 
of its advocates asserts, 


“Its right toexist cannot be deduced from any principle of inter- 
national law, unless the state system of Europe be regarded as a kind 
of alliance or confederation, having for its purpose the maintenance 
of peace and the prevention of useless and unnecessary wars.’’* 


Since the year 1827 intervention in the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire has been so constant as to create, in the 
opinion of some writers, a body of jurisprudence and a long 
series of treaties by which the affairs of southeastern Europe 
are almost entirely regulated. + 


“‘ Over the groups of problems which we call the Eastern Question,”’ 
says Lawrence, “the authority of the powers is absolute and complete. 
There is scarcely a detail which they do not settle by agreement among 
themselves.’’ 

‘*There are, ’’ Lawrence continues, ‘‘other questions, such as the 
security of the neutralized states of Europe, which they deem matters 
of common concern. . . . Theauthority of the European Concert 
is limited, its jurisdiction rudimentary, and its procedure indefinite 
and uncertain. But it exists, and is one of the great factors in the 
international politics of the civilized world.’’ t 


We would also note, in passing, that the entire fabric of 
European supremacy in Asia, ¢. g., in India, Siam, Persia, 


*Davis ‘International Law,”’ p. 78. 

+M. Rolin Jacquemyns in the Revue de Droit International (Vol. xviii, p. 603) ex- 
presses the opinion ‘‘ that the Eastern Question constitutes a case apart, and that 
within the area of the Turkish Empire, and the small states adjoining, there exists 
a collective authority, historically and judicially established ; that of the Great 
Powers,’"’—cited by Hall, pp. 292-93, note. It may be that with regard to the 
Eastern Question and a few other matters of international administration, inter- 
national policy has hardened into principles of international law and that 
rudimentary principles of jurisprudence have been established ; although, if so, 
they have never been officially declared. Hall adopts the contrary opinion and 
holds that ‘“‘such interference must still be justified on each occasion by the 
necessities of the moment,” 7, ¢. on grounds of policy. 

t Lawrence, of. cit., pp. 245-46. 
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Afghanistan, and China, rests upon the exercise of the 
power of political intervention. 

A primacy similar in kind, if not equal in degree, which 
is wielded by the United States alone, exists in America. 
Though the extent and method of control be different from 
that exercised by the concert of the Great Powers in 
Europe, the kind of control is essentially thesame. It is a 
political primacy, which has no legal basis whatever, but 
which rests upon certain well-known maxims of policy origi- 
nally enunciated by President Monroe in his famous message 
of December 2, 1823, and developed by usage or repeated 
application to actual events. Although no 
‘* President has gone to the length of assuming the powers exercised 
by the European Concert in dictating territorial arrangements or calling 
new states into being, . there can be no doubt that very large 
powers of supervision have been claimed for certain definite purposes 
which tend rather to increase in number than to decrease.’’ * 

We do not wish to enter upon any extended discussion of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and shall merely refresh the memory 
of the reader by reminding him that the doctrine as stated 
by President Monroe contains two important principles. 
(1) The assertion that the United States would consider any 
attempt on the part of European powers “to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.’’ (2) That the American continents 
‘are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers.’’ Together with 
Washington’s policy of non-interference in the affairs of 
Europe, as outlined in his ‘‘ Farewell Address,’’ the Monroe 
Doctrine constitutes the basis of our international policy 
and diplomatic history. The sum and substance of our whole 
foreign policy is contained in the famous letter of Jefferson 
to Monroe of October 24, 1823: ; 


‘* Our first maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
in cis-Atlantic affairs.” 


* Lawrence, of. cit., pp. 247-48. 
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American statesman, ¢. g., President Cleveland in his 
Venezuelan message of a few years ago, have sometimes 
opened themselves to sound criticism and easy attack on the 
part of foreign diplomatists by insisting that the Monroe 
Doctrine was part and parcel of international law. I think 
we have sufficiently demonstrated the fallacy of any such a 
claim. The Monroe Doctrine is above and beyond the domain 
of law, it is a policy which we have maintained in the face of 
a colonizing and intervening Europe for the best part of a 
century, and which we shall continue to maintain in the 
face, if necessary, of a united and hostile Europe. We have 
all to gain and nothing to lose by frankly announcing it as 
such to the world. 

Although the United States is under no pledge to inter- 
vene in any particular case, and is sole judge of the justice 
and expediency of every cause which may seem to call for 
intervention, and although the Monroe Doctrine has never 
received the formal sanction of either branch of our national 
legislature, nevertheless the executive department of our 
government has repeatedly acted upon its principles, and 
will continue to maintain them, if true to its trust, as long 
as the present political conditions in Europe and America 
remain essentially unchanged. As long as the leading states 
of Europe continue their present policy of aggression and 
colonization, and as long as the Latin-American states of 
this continent need a protector, the United States, for the 
sake of her own interests as well as for those of her weaker 
sister-republics, must remain the principal bulwark against 
such spirit of aggression and policy of colonization.* The 
Monroe Doctrine forms a fundamental article in the creed of 
every patriotic American, and hardly a president since the 
days of Monroe has failed to refer to it in words of ap- 
proval. 


*That the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, directed against colonization, is 
not dead, is shown by the most recent application of the doctrine against British 
aggression in Venezuela—clearly a case of attempted colonization as well as ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. 
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“It has been persistently asserted by the majority of American 
statesmen; and to declare that it cannot obtain as a universal obligation 
is practically to throw discredit upon Washington’s Farewell Address, 
whose recommendations, though never embodied in statutes or ap- 
proved by resolution of Congress, have frequently shaped the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government.’’* 

In short, as has often been stated, the Monroe Doctrine is 
to America what the balance of power is to Europe. 

It may be urged with some degree of plausibility by those 
who cling to its letter rather than to its spirit, that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, if it applies to Cuba, commits us to a policy of 
non-intervention with regard to that island as long as Spain 
continues even in nominal possession. In his famous mes- 
sage of 1823, President Monroe says: 

‘‘With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere; but with the gov- 
ernments who have declared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 

At the time that this declaration was made, Cuba was 
still comparatively peaceful and prosperous. Nothing but a 
ripple or two had disturbed her peaceful relations with 
Spain,t and a period of unusual prosperity had characterized 
the preceding fifty years. During the Spanish wars against 
Napoleon, the Cubans remained stubbornly faithful to the 
Spanish Bourbons, and had earned for Cuba the title of the 
‘* Ever-faithful Isle.’’ Their loyalty was, however, rewarded 
by the promulgation on March 28, 1825, of a royal decree 
which established on the island a military despotism of the 
most pronounced Oriental type. This decree remains, with 
slight modifications, the fundamental law of Cuba. It 
grants to His Excellency, the Captain-General, ‘‘ the fullest 


* Tucker's “ Monroe Doctrine,”’ p. 130. 
+An attempted insurrection by the Soles de Bolivar in 1823 had been nipped 
in the bud and had never reached maturity. 
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authority,’’ bestowing upon him ‘‘all the powers which by 
the royal ordinances are granted to the governors of besieged 


cities.’ * It seems that the loss of Spanish America, the. 


declaration of its independence by Santo Domingo in 1821, 
and possibly the purchase of Florida by the United States 
in 1819-21, were the causes which led Spain to adopt this 
oppressive and fatal policy. Ever since 1825, therefore, Cuba 
has not only been governed by martial law, but may be said 
to have been in a perpetual ‘‘ state of siege.”’ + It is the 
boast of the Cubans during the present insurrection that 
they have ‘‘ limited the territory of the operation of martial 
law.’’ { ‘‘In fine,’’ as a prominent writer who visited the 
island in 1859 puts it, ‘‘ what is the Spanish government in 
Cuba, but an armed monarchy, encamped in the midst of a 
disarmed and disenfranchised people ?’’ § 

Ever since the establishment of this permanent dictator- 
ship in 1825, Cuba has been almost constantly in a state of 
insurrection and revolution. We will merely refer in passing 
to the Bolivar project of 1826, the ‘‘ Black Eagle’’ insur- 
rection of 1827-9, the disturbances of 1835 and 1844, the 
famous Lopez and Crittenden expedition of 1850, which cre- 
ated so much excitement in the United States, the abortive 
attempt at revolution in 1854, the prolonged and desperate 
ten years’ struggle from 1868 to 1878, and finally the pres- 
ent revolution, inaugurated a little over three years since, 
on February 24, 1895. 

*Atranslation of this decree may be found in Rowan and Ramsey’s “ Island 
of Cuba,” pp. 101-2. The decree of 1825 was revoked in 1870, but the Captain-Gen- 
eral retains in all essentials all his previous functions. He is far more absolute 
than the Czar of Russia. He can overrule the decision of any court and even sus- 
pend the execution of any order from Madrid. 

+ Dana, ‘‘ To Cuba and Back,” p. 232. 

} Murat Halstead's “ Story of Cuba,” p. 23. Halstead observes with much force 
and penetration (p. 315), ‘‘ The answer that should be made to the assertion that 
the Cubans have no civil government, is that they have as much authority of a 
civic character as the Spaniards, for there is nothing but martial law in the 
island. The fight of Spain is to continue martial law, and the Cubans are in arms 


to overthrow the Spanish law, which is administered by soldiers by force of 
arms.” 


2 Dana, of. cit., p. 235. 
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The causes of these repeated insurrections are not difficult 
to find. They are known to all the world. The history of 


. Spanish rule and warfare in Cuba during the greater portion 


of this century has been a history of economic and political 
blunders and crimes so great and fearful that their parallel 
can only be found in the extortions of Roman provincial 
governors during the latter days of the Roman Republic or 
in the bloody annals of Spanish warfare in the Netherlands 
under the Duke of Alva in the sixteenth century. 

Owing to her numerous wars in Europe and America 
during this and previous centuries and to revolution, poverty, 
exhaustion and financial mismanagement at home, Spain has 
accumulated a national debt which in 1891 had attained the 
enormous sum total—enormous for a country like Spain—of 
$1,211,453,696. Cuba, being the richest jewel in the royal 
crown, has been forced to contribute about twice her propor- 
tionate share to the payment of the interest on this debt.* 
The annual revenue raised in Cuba in 1868 approximated 
$26,000,000. The revolution which broke out during that 
year frustrated an attempt to raise it to over $40,000,000. 
The revenues of Cuba have repeatedly been pledged for the 
debts of Spain. 

This large revenue has been raised by means of a system 
of taxation extremely burdensome and oppressive. The 
Cuban tariff schedule covers forty-two printed pages and 
contains a list of 417 dutiable articles or classes. When we 
remember that Cuba relies almost exclusively on imports for 
many articles of prime necessity and that the tariff is one 
for revenue rather than protection, the rates will strike us 
as intolerably excessive, and in many cases must be almost 


*The annual payment for interest and sinking fund on this debt in 1891 was 
$67,187,538, of which Cuba's share amounted to $10,187,538, or considerably more 
than one-seventh. The population of Cuba in 1887 was 1,631,687; that of Spain, 
17,565,632. This debt has now increased to over $1,500,000,000. Newspaper statis- 
tics, which I hesitate to accept, place it at over $1,700,000,000, at least $300,0c0,000 
have been added as a result of the heroic efforts which Spain has made to put 
down the present insurrection. 
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prohibitive.* Import duties, however, furnish considerably 
less than one-half the revenue. There are also export 
duties; heavy port dues; taxes on real estate, passenger 
fares, trades and professions, stamps, lotteries (an important 
item), rents and sales of public property; an excise on 
liquors, sugar (now abolished), tobacco and petroleum, 
besides minor sources of income. 

This large revenue which has been raised in such an 
oppressive and burdensome manner is spent in the most 
inequitable and unjustifiable fashion. Over $10,000,000 
went in 1895-96 toward the payment of interest on the 
national debt of Spain; enormous salaries were paid to the 
great civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries of the island ;+ 
nearly $7,000,000 was devoted to the support of the army 
and navy; over $2,000,000, to the payment of pensions; 
over $4,000,000, for the maintenance of the executive and 
police force; and $385,000 to the support of the Established 
Roman Catholic Church. We should, however, not forget 
to note the appropriation in 1893-94 of $137,760 for higher 
educational purposes (not for common schools) in a country 
where education is nominally compulsory, and the setting 
aside of $20,000 annually ‘‘for the secret expenses of the 
legation at Washington and consulates in the United States.’’ 
About $700,000 was applied to internal improvements in the 
island. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that these taxes, so 

* Building stone. ¢. g., is taxed at the rate of $10.50 per ton ; salt, $10.00 per bbl.; 
petroleum, 14 cents per gallon, gunpowder, 60 cents per pound ; books, 78 cents 
per pound; agricultural implements, $1.13 per cwt.; pianos and carriages, $82.00 
and $198.00 each respectively: and steam machinery, $3.18 per cwt. Flour is 
burdened with duties so heavy that wheaten bread as early as 1868 ceased to 
be an article of common food. See Rowan and Ramsey’s “Island of Cuba” for 
tables, pp. 198-201 and p. 116. 

+ The Captain-General received in 1868 an annual salary of $50,000; the governor 
of each province, $12,000 ; and the Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba and the Bishop 


of Havana, each $18,000. Presumably these salaries have not been reduced since 
that date. 

{For these and many other valuable facts see Rowan and Ramsey, of. cit., 
Pt. III, especially p. 202. At least two-thirds of the Cuban revenue immediately 
or ultimately finds its way back to Spain. 
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unjustly levied and so unwisely spent, do not tell the whole 
story of Spanish extortion in Cuba. In addition to these 
authorized levies, there are ‘‘ incident to all offices, civil and 
ecclesiastical, from the highest to the lowest,’’ perquisites 
and peculations estimated by a competent and conservative 
authority at $10,000,000 or more per annum.* 

The economic sins of Spain against Cuba have been sins 
of omission as well as of commission. Between these the 
economic ruin of Cuba was rapidly being accomplished even 
before the recent devastation and destruction for military 
ends, of which the insurgents and Spaniards have been 
equally guilty. Spain has utterly failed to meet the demand 
of Cuba for the protection of her leading article of export— 
cane sugar—by means of bounties and import duties which 
were necessary in order to meet the competition of beet sugar, 
and the consequent diminishing price of her favorite article 
of export in the markets of the world. On the contrary, 
“the Cuban planter had to contend with a heavy tax on his crop, a 
heavy duty on the machinery for preparing it, a light export duty, 
and a duty at the port of destination. . . . . Under the present 
trend of events, taxation remaining the same, it would not be long 
before Cuban sugar would be excluded from the markets of the world.’”’¢ 

Cuban tobacco has suffered almost as much as Cuban sugar. 
The great and steady decline of the export of cigars during 
recent years has been ‘‘due to general taxation,an export duty 
of $1.80 per 1000, and increasing competition with other 
countries, especially the United States.’’{ 

The political as distinct from economic grievances of Cuba 
have already been touched upon. 


* Jbid., pp. 113, 203. General Pando, in a speech delivered in the Congress of 
Deputies at Madrid in 1890, charged embezzlements and defalcations of $40,000,000. 
In 1891 it was stated in the same House that there were “ 350 persons employed in 
the custom house and the administration against whom proceedings have been 
taken for fraud,’’ and not one of whom had been punished. Another Deputy 
(Deputy Dalz) alleged in 1895 that the custom-house frauds in Cuba since 1878 
amounted to $100,000,000. /bid., pp. 144-45. The travelers to Cuba, although natu- 
tally they do not cite figures, all bear witness to the corruption of Spanish 
officials, high and low, in Cuba. 

t pp. 146-49. 

p. 149. 
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** Since 1825, vestiges of anything approaching popular assemblies, 
juntas, a jury, independent tribunals, a right of voting, or a right to 
bear arms, have vanished from the island.’’* 

It is true that the right of Cuban representation in the 
Cortez was restored after a lapse of over half acentury in 
1878. But the circumstances under which this right is 
exercised deprive it of all real value. ¢ 

The so-called political reforms of 1878 do not merit discus- 
sion. The provincial assemblies, the council of admin- 
istration, and the ‘‘council of authorities’’ in no wise 
restrict the arbitrary and despotic authority of the provin- 
cial governors and the captain-general. ‘‘ There has been 
an improvement of legal phraseology, but the system is the 
same.’’{ Besides, practically, all the civil and ecclesiastical, 
as well as military positions of any importance whatever 
are filled by native Spaniards, who return to Spain sooner 
or later with their ill-gotten as well as their legitimate 
gains.§ 

Of liberty in the Anglo-Saxon, or even in the Continental 
sense of the term, there is and can be none in Cuba as long 
as Spain maintains her foothold on the island. The censor- 
ship of the press is exercised with the utmost capriciousness 
and rigor. There is no right of public meeting, voluntary 
association, or even of private assemblage.|| In times of 
peace the Cuban may be arrested, imprisoned or deported 
without public trial or process of law. The rebel as well 
as the criminal is treated with the utmost barbarity and 
cruelty. The use of torture even is not extinct. To her 

* Dana, of. cit., p. 233. This statement, made in 1859, remains substantially 
correct to-day. 

+ Under the peculiar electoral law in Cuba, the Cubans, who constitute about 
four-fifths of the white population of the island, manage to secure ordinarily three 
or four representatives in the Cortez. In 1896 they secured one. 


? Murat Halstead’s “Story of Cuba,” p. 67. See, also, Rowan and Ramsey 
op. cit., pp. 183-89. 

2 Even the Cuban volunteers, now 63,000 strong, are mostly Spaniards who serve 
in the Cuban militia for three years in order to avoid the five years’ conscription 
in Spain. 

| A permit is even necessary to hold a private reception of a purely social 


nature. [37 
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other medizeval abuses Spain adds that of religious intol- 
erance. The Roman Catholic is the only religion tolerated.* 

We hope that the student of international relations who 
has accompanied us thus far is now prepared to accept our con- 
clusion that Spain, by reason of her ruinous economic policy 
as well as her corrupt and despotic government of Cuba, has 
forfeited all moral right tothat island. Not even a prescrip- 
tive title of four hundred years will prevail in international 
morality against seventy-five years of such oppressive 
tyranny and criminal exploitation perpetrated in the broad 
daylight of nineteenth century civilization at the very doors 
of a nation which prides itself upon its love of liberty and 
hatred of oppression. Spain’s record in Cuba is not one of 
occasional acts of misgovernment or mere economic blun- 
dering. She has doubtless sinned through ignorance, but 
it is through an ignorance based on a deliberately selfish 
policy—a Bourbon ignorance which refuses to profit by the 
lessons of experience and the repeated warnings and 


* The following forcible and just parallel isdrawn by Sefior Palma between the 
grievances of our revolutionary fathers and those of Cuba, and is justly charac- 
terized by Mr. Halstead as a masterpiece: ‘‘ We Cubans have a thousand-fold 
more reason in our endeavor to free ourselves from the Spanish yoke than the 
people of the thirteen colonies when, in 1775, they rose in arms against the British 
government. The people of those colonies were in full enjoyment of all the rights 
of man; they had liberty of conscience, freedom of speech, liberty of the press, 
the right of public meeting, and the right of free movement. They elected 
those who governed them, they made their own laws, and, in fact, enjoyed the 
blessings of self-government. They were not under the sway ofa captain-gene- 
tal with arbitrary powers, who, at his will, could imprison them, deport them to 
penal colonies, or order their execution even without the semblance of a court- 
martial. They did not have to pay a permanent army aud navy that they might 
be kept in subjection, nor to feed a swarm of hungry employes yearly sent over 
from the metropolis to prey upon the country. They were never subjected toa 
stupid and crushing customs tariff which compelled them to go to the home mar- 
kets for millions of merchandise annually, which they could buy much cheaper 
elsewhere; they were never compelled to cover a budget of twenty-six or thirty 
million dollars a year without the consent of the taxpayers, and for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the army and navy of the oppressor, to pay the sala- 
ties of thousands of worthless European employes, the whole interest on a debt 
incurred by the colony, and other expenditures from which the island received 
no benefit whatever, for out of all these millions only the paltry sum of $700,000 
was apparently applied for works of internal improvement, and one-half of that 
invariably went into the pockets of the Spanish employes."’ Murat Halstead’s 
** Story of Cuba,” pp. 345-46. 
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protests of a friendly nation.* Surely the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was especially launched against the 
introduction of oppressive and despotic government on this 
hemisphere, may be invoked to justify intervention against 
Spain in behalf of Cuba by the recognition of her inde- 
pendence. 

The people and leading statesmen of the United States 
have manifested a great and particular interest in the future 
welfare of Cuba ever since the early part of this century.t 
The Monroe Doctrine has upon several occasions been applied 
in order to prevent the acquisition of Cuba by any other 
European power, andit is a well-known and settled policy 
of the United States ‘‘ that we could not consent to the occu- 
pation of these islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) by any 
other European power than Spain under any contingency 
whatever.’’{ We have even threatened to go to war, if 
necessary, in order to uphold this policy.§ 

Intervention in Cuba by the United States, although an 
undoubted violation of the territorial sovereignty of Spain, 
and therefore, on the face of it, a gross affront to the Spanish 
nation, would in reality be an act of the greatest kindness 
to Spain. Separation from Cuba would be the greatest 
blessing which could fall to the lot of that misguided and 
unhappy nation. Spain 
“cannot regain her health as long as she is wasting blood and treasure 


in Cuba. Unless the amputation of the Cuban limb takes place, the 
whole body of Spain will be poisoned.”’ || 


* A fair-sized and interesting volume of such warnings and remonstrances, on the 
part of the United States, might be compiled by consulting our diplomatic corres- 
pondence with Spain. 

+ Another useful volume might be filled with expressions of opinions of our 
leading statesmen, and with planks of our party platforms on this subject. See 
the writer's paper on the “ Recognition of Cuban Belligerency,” for a few such 
expressions of opinion, in ANNALS for May, 1896,Vol. vii, p. 750. 

1 Mr. Clay to Mr. Brown, United States Minister to France, October 25, 1825. 
Wharton's “‘ Digest,’’ Vol. i, p. 367. 

2 In 1840, ¢. g-, when British aggression was feared, assurance was given to Spain 
that she might “securely rely upon the whole naval and military resources of the 
United States to aid her in preserving or recovering” Cuba. 

| See London Spectator for February 12, 1898. 
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During the ten years from 1868-78, Spain lost, according to 
official statistics, 81,098 men out of 155,298. The cost of 
that war was at least $150,000,000. During the present 
struggle the 


“area of strife is extended, and the destruction of life and property 
has been vastly augmented. Then but three of the six provinces 
were partially laid waste, now the whole extent of the island is devas- 
tated. Both armies have in numbers been multiplied by three, and 
the insurgents have gained in confidence, and in the freedom with 
which they apply the torch.”’* 


The cost of the present war to Spain has been at least 
100,000 men, including invalids, and $300,000,000 in bonds. 
How stands the account between Spain and the United 
States with regard to Cuba? How has Cuba under Spanish 


~ rule been able to acquit herself toward the United States in 


respect to her obligations as a neighbor and customer? For 
the five years ending June 30, 1895, Cuban importations /o 
the United States amounted to $346,902,092, or an average 
of $69,380,418 per annum; Cuban importations from the 
United States, $87,269,138, or an average of $17,453,828. 
The balance of trade in favor of Cuba during these five 
years was therefore $259,632,954, or an average of $51,926,- 
585.¢ During this same period the United States shipped 
$87,544,830 in gold to Cuba, the remaining obligation of 
$172,088,124 having been met in other ways. Our trade 
with Cuba has therefore suffered during the past three years 
of warfare to the extent of nearly $87,000,000 per annum. 
The destruction of the sugar and tobacco crops in Cuba and 
the loss of our commerce, is a great deprivation to our people. 


* Murat Halstead, of. cit., p. 49. The statistics available do not bear out Halstead’s 
estimate. The Spanish forces in Cuba probably have never much exceeded 
200,000. Halstead gives a Spanish list (p. 303) of plantations destroyed by the 
insurgents and (pp. 304-5) a list of forty-two towns charged by the Cubans to the 
Spaniards. 

+Spain by means of differential duties has been able on the contrary to secure a 
large balance of trade in Aer favor. For the year ending June 30, 1894, Spanish 
exports /o Cuba amounted to $23,412,376; Spanish imports from Cuba, $7,528,622—a 
difference of $15,883,754 in favor of Spain. Rowan and Ramsey, of. cit., p. 212. 
See, pp. 210-11 for very interesting tables showing by way of comparison our 
trade relations with other West India Islands. 
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‘The large balance of trade against us only shows that we have 
been forced to trade with Cuba under very unfavorable con- 
ditions. It must be assumed that the benefits which we 
have derived from Cuba as a purchaser are as great as those 
which we have enjoyed as a seller. It is not that our pur- 
chases have been too great, but our sales or exports have 
been too small. 

Cuba presents to the United States all the conditions of an 
ideal customer. The greatest possible amount of trade 
between the two countries could not but be mutually advan- 
tageous. Each country is anxious to dispose of what the 
other stands most in need of. Out of 718,204 tons of sugar 
exported from Cuba in 1893, 680,642 tons went to the United 
States. During that same year we also imported 7654 
hogsheads of molasses. We purchase about two-thirds of 
the tobacco which Cuba raises and nearly one-half of her 
cigars. In 1892, Cuba purchased in our markets a little less 
than one-third of all her imports. Her main imports are 
rice, beef and flour—articles which we are anxious to dis- 
pose of .* 

“In determining our policy toward Spain with reference to Cuba, 
we have a right not only to consider the actual and temporary loss 


which our commerce sustains through these protracted struggles, but 
we have a right to look to our ultimate and permanent interests.’’t 


We will leave it to the reader’s imagination to furnish the 
Statistics of our future trade with a free and independent 
Cuba or with Cuba as a part of the American Union. 

But it is not our commerce alone which has suffered from 
prolonged and repeated insurrection in Cuba. American 
citizens have suffered in respect to their rights of person and 
property to an extent which has been a source of great 
humiliation and regret to the people and statesmen of this 
country. Senator H. D. Money in a recent article in the 
Forum for March, 1898, estimates that citizens of the United 


*“ Statesman's Year Book ’’ for 1895. 
+ ‘‘ Recognition of Cuban Belligerency,” by the writer in the ANNALS for May, 
1896, vol. vii, p. 457. 
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States have over $50,000,000 invested in property in Cuba.* 
It cannot be possible that all of this property has escaped 
destruction either by the Spaniards or the Cubans. Not 
only have Americans suffered from the destruction of their 
property in Cuba, but American lives have often been 
jeopardized and in some cases even sacrificed.f Our past 
experience with the government of Madrid as well as its 
present condition of practical bankruptcy should convinve 
us of the utter futility of any hopes which we may cherish 
of securing adequate indemnity for such destruction of life 
and property. Not only have American citizens suffered 
insult and injury, for which there can be no remedy, but 
vessels carrying the American flag have been fired 
upon, searched, and seized on the high seas. The Black 
Warrior (1850) and Virginius (1873) are only amongst the 
more flagrant instances of this kind.{ It is also a matter of 
great annoyance and inconvenience that, as Secretary Fish 
complained in a communication to Mr. Cushing in 1875, 
‘* for any injury done to the United States or their citizens in Cuba, 
we have no direct means of redress there, but can obtain it only by 
slow and circuitous action by way of Madrid.’’2 

Another source of great inconvenience and expense to 
which our government has been subjected has been the 
prevention of filibustering expeditions to Cuba—a duty, be 
it observed, which we owe to ourselves rather than to Spain,]|| 

*Other estimates are from $25,000,000 upwards. President Cleveland in his 
message of December, 1896, estimates the amount at from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, 

+ An executive document “ contains the names of sixty-six American citizens exe- 
cuted without due trial during the ten years’ war "—Rowan and Ramsey’s “ Island 
of Cuba,” p.208. Although a repetition of such incidents has been provided 


against by treaty and greater vigilance on the part of our consuls in Cuba, it 
cannot be said, in view of recent events, that such danger has entirely dis- 
appeared. 

}In the former case an indemnity of $300,000 was paid after a delay of five years; 
in the latter case of gross violation of international usage the pitiful sum of 
$80,000 was exacted; but the governor who ordered the summary execution of 
American citizens and British subjects was never punished. 

Wharton's “ Digest,” Vol. i, p. 410. 

| At present we are bound in this matter merely by our own neutrality laws; 
only in the event of the recognition of Cuban belligerency would we be placed 
under international obligations. 
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and one where obligations have been exceeded rather than 
evaded by our government.* So far Spain has shown no 
appreciation of our zeal in the service of her interests in 
this matter. On the contrary our people and government 
have been charged with responsibility for the prolonged 
continuance of the present struggle. 

It may be acknowledged that we ave responsible for its 
continuance ; but in quite a different sense from that in 
which the Spanish government and newspapers have inti- 
mated. We stand convicted in the eyes of the civilized 
world + and of posterity, whether we intervene at this late 
day or not, of negligence in permitting one of the greatest 
crimes of the nineteenth century to be perpetrated at our 
Southern Gate. 

If our essential and permanent interests and a national 
policy, established and developed by seventy-five years of 
usage, imperatively demand the recognition of Cuban inde- 
pendence, accompanied by such a display and use of force 
as may be necessary to secure that result, how much more 
is such a step justified and necessitated by the higher claims 
of humanity—universally recognized by writers on inter- 
national law as a moral, if not a legal, justification of inter- 
vention! We do not in this connection speak of ordinary 
acts of oppression and cruelty, but of a crime against the 
human race itself. We refer to the policy of extermination 
deliberately adopted, as we believe, by the Spanish govern- 
ment itself, and inaugurated by General Weyler in his 


* According to the Review of Reviews for March, 1808 (p. 262), not less than 
$2,000,000 have been spent by our government for this purpose. The Review of 
Reviews states that this money was spent practically under Minister De Lome’s 
instructions, and charges that it was used not so much to prevent such illegal 
expeditions as to prevent the sale of arms and supplies to the insurgents—a busi- 
ness perfectly legitimate in itself, even in times of war. 

+Bonsal, ‘Real Condition of Cuba To-day” (p. 142), testifies that he hrs heard 
many of the consular representatives of France and England express the opinion 
“that the government and people of our country are directly responsible for all 
the bloody crimes that are committed in the name of warfare" in Cuba. As Bon- 
sal says, ‘“‘ They are right. Our share of responsibility is a heavy one.” 
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decree of reconcentration, of October 21, 1896.* This 
decree orders 


‘that all the inhabitants of the country districts, or those who reside 
outside the lines of fortifications of the towns, shall, within a space 
of eight days, enter the towns which are occupied by the troops. Any 
individual found outside the lines in the country at the expiration of 
this period shall be considered a rebel, and shall be dealt with as 
such,’’ 2. ¢., shot down in cold blood.t 


We will not speak of the ordinary atrocities and mas- 
sacres, not only of prisoners of war, but of innocent pacifices 
—nay, even of women and children—and of the deporta- 
tions with which the Cuban annals of warfare in this century 
are filled. These and many other facts of the most horrible 
description are attested not only by multitudinous newspaper 
reports, but by witnesses of high character and undoubted 
veracity. 

In the absence of the official consular reports, + which have 
been promised but which are still withheld by the Executive 
Department of our government, it is impossible to present 
estimates, even approximately correct, of the number of 
pacificos—mostly women and children—who have died from 
starvation and disease as a result of General Weyler’s 
decree of reconcentration. 

Very little, if any, attempt has been made to provide any 
kind of food whatsoever for these starving masses, and they 
have only been allowed in rare cases even to dig roots outside 
lines of fortification. Their condition from every point of 
view, including the sanitary, is horrible in the extreme. 
The plague of Athens during the Peloponnesian War, or the 
Black Death of the Middle Ages scarcely afford a parallel to 
what is now going on in Cuba. All the miseries of famine, 
disease and war have combined to heighten the sufferings of 


*A complete copy of this decree may be found in nearly all the recent books 
which bear on the present warin Cuba. See E. G. Bonsal’s ‘‘ Real Condition of 
Cuba To-day,”’ p. 108. 

+(These have since been submitted.—EprTor.] 
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a race which, whatever its shortcomings, is human and 
American. Recent modifications of the severe decree 
come too late to effect substantial betterment of conditions. 

It is now nearly one year and a half since General Weyler’s 
policy of race extermination went into effect. It is nearly 
fifteen months since President Cleveland declared in his 
message to Congress : 


‘* When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurgents 
has become manifest, and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is 
extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a 
hopeless struggle for its re-establishment has degenerated into a strife 
which is nothing more than the useless sacrifice of human life and the 
utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict, a situation 
will be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 
will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate 
to recognize and discharge !”’ 


At least a year has elapsed since it has been evident to all 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear that all these 
conditions have been fulfilled. It is now manifest to all the 
world that the struggle in Cuba is one which is perfectly 
hopeless on both sides. ‘The Spaniards have put forth a last 
and supreme effort to conquer the Cubans by a policy of 
extermination of the peaceful inhabitants, and have only 
added another chapter to a long colonial history of disgrace 
and disaster. ‘The insurgents cannot hope to drive the 
Spaniards from the leading towns and coasts of the island. 
Unless the United States intervenes, the struggle promises to 
continue indefinitely ; for owing to the peculiar physical condi- 
tions and methods of warfare which prevail on the island, 
the insurgents can never be subdued. This hopeless struggle 
has long since degenerated into a strife which means nothing 
more than the wzse/ess sacrifice of human life, and threatens 
the utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict. 

The scheme of autonomy, for the ripening of whose fruits 
President McKinley has been long and patiently waiting, 
has, according to the practically unanimous opinion of those 
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who know, turned out to be both a farce and a failure.* In 
his message to Congress of December 6, 1897, our Presi- 
dent said: 

“ The near future will demonstrate whether the indispensable con- 
dition of a righteous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to Spain, as 
well as equitable to all our interests so intimately involved in the wel- 
fare of Cuba, is likely to be attained.’’ 

The zear future has demonstrated that such a peace is of 
likely to be attained. 

The Monroe Doctrine forbids intervention on the American 
continent by any European power. We have announced 
our peculiar interest in Cuba to all the world. These rights 
and interests involve grave obligations for which the world 
and posterity will hold us responsible. 

The hour for intervention is at hand. In view of recent 
events this step cannot and will not be delayed much longer. 
We cannot atone for past negligence and weakness, but we 
may in part, at least, redeem our character as a nation in 
the eyes of the world, and recover our own sense of national 
self-respect by prompt and vigorous action. 

Amos S. HERSHEY. 


State University, Bloomington, Ind. 
April 1, 1898, 


*The highest of these authorities is our late Minister to Spain, Mr. Taylor» 
who has denounced in the North American Review, 1897, and in a remarkable letter 
to the New York Herald in November, 1897, ‘“‘ the hollowness and emptiness of the 
whole shadowy pretence embodied in the royal decree of February, 1897." Mr. 
Taylor sees no solution of the Cuban problem except intervention by the United 
States. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATION. 


THE NEW YORK PRIMARY ELECTION LAW. 


Within the last few years a number of states have taken steps 
toward the public control of primary elections. Kentucky has pro- 
vided for an official enrollment of party voters, Massachusetts has 
adopted a secret ballot for the primaries of Boston, while Illinois, 
by an act applicable only to Chicago, has taken the conduct of pri- 
mary elections out of the hands of the party organizations and 
entrusted it to the regular election officers. 

Iy the primary law which has just been passed by the legislature 
of York, all of these features are combined.* The act is manda- 
tory “in tities of -thé first_and second class, and may be adopted in 
all other cities or villages'of over 5000 inhabitants. It provides for 
two classes of primaries, official and-ynefficial. Unofficial primaries 
are to be conducted by the party “organizations as formerly, but 
they are only intended to nominate candidates for special elections. 
There is to be an annual official primary on the seventh Tuesday 
before the general election. And further, on the first Tuesday in 
June of each even year, a primary election for delegates to state 
conventions isto be held. The official primaries will be surrounded 
with practically the same safeguards as regular elections. 

The party affiliation of voters is to be recorded on the registration 
books. When a voter presents himself for registration, the inspec- 
tors will first record his name and address as heretofore, and will 
then ask the question: ‘‘Do you desire to enroll for the purpose 
of participating in the primary elections of any party?’’ If he 
answers in the negative or declines to answer, the word ‘‘no’’ will 
be written in the appropriate column. If he answers in the affirma- 
tive, the word ‘‘yes’’ will be written in the same column and he 
will be asked the further question: ‘‘With what political party do 
you wish to enroll?’’ Unless challenged, the inspectors must 
enroll him with the party which he designates; but if challenged, 
he must make a declaration covering three points: First, that he is 
in general sympathy with the principles of the party; second, that 
it is his intention to support its nominees generally at the next 
election, and third, that he has not enrolled with, or participated 

*“An act in relation to enrollment of political parties, primary elections, con- 


ventions, and political committees.” Approved March 29, 1898. 
+ Which includes all cities with a population of 50,000 or over. 
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t in the primary elections or conventions of any other party since the 
first day of the preceding year. 

In order to make this last declaration honestly, the voter must not 
have acted as a member of any other party within a period of 
twenty-one months. For example, at the enrollment in October, 
1899, no one will be able to enroll as a Republican who has voted 
at the primaries of any other party later than January 1, 1898. There is, 
however, to be a supplemental enrollment on the second Tuesday in 
May, and this shortens considerably the period of probation. Those 
who are unable to enroll in October, 1899, as a result of having par- 
ticipated in the primaries of some other party during the preceding 
year—1898—will be able to enroll at the supplemental enrollment in 
May, 1900, since at that time ‘‘the preceding year’’ will mean 1899 
instead of 1898. From this it appears that the minimum period of 
probation which a voter must pass through in order to become a 
| member of a new party is one year and four months—from the first 

of January to the second Tuesday in May of the following year. In 

effect, this means that the voter who desires to change his party 

affiliations must pass one calendar year without participating in the 
primaries of any party. 

No one, however, will lose his party standing by joining an in- 
dependent municipal organization such as the Citizens’ Union, as 
only those organizations which polled over 10,000 votes for governor 
at the last state election are political parties within the meaning of 

} the law. Furthermore, no one will forfeit the right to vote at the 
primaries of his party by voting against its candidates at the regu- 
lar election; nor can he be required to answer any questions on that 
point. 
' The official primaries are to be conducted at public expense by the 
; regular election inspectors. Cities and villages to which the act is 
applicable, are to be divided into primary districts, each including 
two contiguous regular election districts, and in each district there 
are to be two polling places. At one of these, the four regular elec- 
tion inspectors belonging to the party which polled the largest vote 
for governor at the last state election will preside and conduct a 
primary for the exclusive benefit of such party. At the other, 
the remaining election inspectors will conduct a general primary 
for all other parties. ! 
The inspectors at each polling place will have copies of the regis- 
tration books, and only those electors who are enrolled can partici- 
pate in the primaries of their respective parties. If, however, an 
elector is duly enrolled and still resides in the district, he cannot be 
denied the right to vote. If he is challenged, nothing is required 
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of him except to declare under oath or affirmation that he is the 
person he represents himself to be, and that he resides, and has for 
thirty days past resided, at the address given as his residence. 

In order to preserve the secrecy of the ballot, a plan has been 
adopted which permits greater freedom of voting than the Austra- 
lian system, and at the same time relieves the city of the expense of 
printing ballots. Anyone who desires, may prepare a ticket and 
have it printed, but all ballots must be of a given size, weight, and 
texture of paper, and those of each party of a specified color; so that 
when they are folded the ballots of different parties will be easily 
distinguishable, while all those of the same party present the same 
appearance. At the opening of the polls all ballots intended for use at 
the election may be deposited with the inspectors. When an elector 
presents himself and declares his desire to vote, he must announce 
his name, residence and party, and then, if the inspectors find 
him duly enrolled, they will deliver to him unfolded one of each of 
the ballots of his party. Having received the ballots, the elector 
will retire to a booth and select the one which he desires to vote, 
When he leaves the booth, all the ballots must be folded so that 
the names will be concealed. He must first deliver to the inspectors 
the ballot which he intends to vote, and as soon as it is in the 
ballot box, he must deliver up all the others, which will be placed 
in a box provided for the purpose and after the completion of the 
canvass, burned without examination. If this system is properly 
carried out, no observer will be able to tell which of the ballots 
an elector votes, and thus the voting will be no less secret than 
under the Australian system. 

Most of the details which have not been noticed here are substan- 
tially the same as at regular elections. Wherever honest results are 
secured by the general election system there is no apparent reason 
why equally satisfactory results should not be obtained from the 
same principles as applied to primary elections. 

WALTER J. BRANSON. 

Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Adelphi College.—Dr. Fred Strong Shepherd has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Economics at Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 
Professor Shepherd was born on June 4, 1863, at Racine, Wis. His 
early education was obtained in the Racine Academy, and in 1880 
he entered Beloit College. He graduated with the degree of A. B. 
from that college in 1884, and received the degree of A. M. from the 
same institution in 1887. From 1884 to 1886 he was Principal of 
the High School at Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. The next six years he 
was principal of one of the departments of the Central High School 
of Minneapolis. He then entered the University of Chicago for 
post-graduate study, remaining one year. In the fall of 1893 he 
went abroad and remained until April, 1895, studying at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, the Sorbonne, and the Collége de France, Paris. 
During the year 1895-96 he held the Fellowship of Political and 
Social Science at Cornell University, and 1896-97 a Fellowship in 
Political Science at the University of Pennsylvania. He received 
the degree of Ph. D. from the latter institution in 1897. In the fall 
of that year he became Instructor in Economics in Adelphi College. 
Dr. Shepherd is a member of the following associations: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, American Economic Asso- 
ciation, Internationale Vereinigung fiir Vergleichende Rechtswis- 
senschaft und Volkswirthschaftslehre zu Berlin. 


Dartmouth College.—Mr. Maurice Henry Robinson has been 
appointed Assistant in Political Science at Dartmouth College. Mr. 
Robinson was born at Meredith, Belknap County, N. H. He 
attended the public schools of his native town and entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1886. He graduated in 1890 with the degree of 
B. L. In 1897 he received the degree of A. M. from Dartmouth. 
From 1890 to 1892 he was Principal of the High School at Wahpeton, 
N. D., and from 1892 to 1896 Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Madelia, Minn. He then became Fellow in Political Science at 
Dartmouth College, a position which he still holds. Mr. Robinson 
is engaged upon the preparation of a ‘‘History of Taxation in New 
Hampshire. ’’ 

Wake Forest College.—Dr. Enoch Walter Sikes has been 
appointed Professor of Political Science and History at Wake Forest 
College, N. C. Professor Sikes was born on May 19, 1868, in Union 
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County, N. C. He entered Wake Forest College in 1886 and gradu- 
ated with the degree of A. M. in 1891. From 1891 to 1894 he was 
Instructor in History, Political Economy and Constitutional Govern- 
ment in that institution. He then entered Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity for post-graduate study and received the degree of Ph. D. in 
1897. His writings have consisted of the following contributions 
to periodical literature: 

‘* Nathaniel Macon,’’ Charlotte Observer, April, 1896. 

‘* The Regulators,’’ Charlotte Observer, October, 18 5. 

Chinese Education,’’ Biblical Recorder, January, 1897. 

‘‘ Hebrew Education,’’ Biblical Recorder, March, 1897. 

‘Influence of the Destruction of the Monasteries on Education,’’ 
Wake Forest Student, March, 1898. 

‘* The State and Education’’ (Series of articles), Monroe Journal, 


1894. 
AUSTRIA, 


Vienna.—Dr. Victor Mataja,* who formerly occupied the chair of 
Political Economy at Innsbruck, and who has in recent years been 
connected with the administrative service of Austria, in Vienna, has 
recently been appointed Honorary Professor of the University of 
Vienna. In recent years he has written: 

“Grossmagazin und Kleinhandel.’’ Leipzig, 1888. 

“Ueber Arbeitsvermittlung.’’ Wochenschrift des niederésterreich- 
ischen Gewerbevereins, Vienna, 1890. 

“Die Ocesterreichische Wahrungsenquéte. Zeitschrift fir Volks- 
wirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, 1892. 

“Die Reform der directen Personalsteuern in Oesterreich.”” Tbid., 
1892. 
‘“‘Stadtische Socialpolitik.”” Thbid., 1894. 

“Die Anfange des Arbeiterschutzes in Frankreich. Ibid., 1896. 

“Linspection du travail en France.’’ Revue d’économie politique, 
1891. 

“Les grandes magasins et le petit commerce.’ Tbid., 1891. 

socialisme municipal.’’ Tbid., 1895. 

“Les origines de la protection ouvridre en France.’’ Tbid., 1896-97. 

a Statistik der Arbeitseinstellungen.”” Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 
1897. 

In Conrad’s ‘‘ Handworterbuch,”’ the following articles, ‘‘“4dza- 
lungsgeschafte,’’ ‘‘ Arbeiterchutzgesetzgebung in Frankreich,’ ‘Ar- 
beitseinstellungen in Frankreich,”’ ‘“‘Arbeitseinstellungen in Oester- 
reich,” ‘‘Bastiat,” ‘“‘Handel,”’ etc. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. i, p. 139, July, 1890, and Vol. iii, p. 810, May, 1893. 
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GERMANY. 


Breslau.—The vacancy in the chair of Political Economy at Bres- 
lau, caused by Professor Elster’s entrance into the administrative 
service in Berlin, has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Julius Wolf. 
He was born in Briinn, Austria, ou April 20, 1862, and after completing 
university studies at Tiibingen, was appointed in 1888 Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Ziirich. He has been a member of 
several Federal Commissions, as that of 1885-86, on the preparation 
of the alcohol monopoly; that of 1888-89, on the establishment of a 
federal school of legal and political science; and of 1891, on the reform 
of banks of issue. Professor Wolf has issued as editor the first number 
of a new periodical, the Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, in January, 
1898. He has published: 

“Die Branntweinsteuer.”’” Tiibingen, 1889. 

‘*Tatsachen und Aussichten der indischen Konkurrenz im Weizen- 
handel.” 1886. (Translated into French.) 

“Die gegenwartige Wirthschaftskrisis, Akademische Antritisrede.” 
1888, 

“Zur Reform des schweizerischen Notenbankwesens.”’ 1888. 

‘Internationale Socialpolitik.”” 1889. 

“Eine eidgendssische Hochschule fiir Staats-und Rechtswissenschaft, 
Gutachten.” 1889. 

“Socialismus und kapitalistische Gesellschaftsordnung.’’ 1892. 

‘* Verstaatlichung der Silberproduktion und andere Vorschlage zur 
Wiahrungsfrage.”” Ziirich, 1892. 

“Die Arbeitslosigkeit und thre Bekampfung.’’ Dresden, 1895. 

“Die Wohnungsfrage als Gegenstand der Socialpolitik.’’ Jena, 
1896. 

“Steuerreform im Kanton Ziirich.”’ Ziirich, 1897. 

Borsenreform in der Schweiz.’ Ziirich, 1895. 


Erlangen.—The distinguished publicist, Heinrich von Marquard- 
sen, Professor of Public and International Law at the University of 
Erlangen, died in that city November 30, 1897. He was born at 
Schleswig, then capital of the Danish duchy, October 25, 1826. He 
pursued his university studies at Kiel and Heidelberg. At the latter 
university he became privatdocent, and obtained the title of extraor- 
dinary professor. In 1861 he was called to Erlangen, where he 
remained until his death. He was an active partisan of the National 
Liberal persuasion, and as such took a prominent part in the National- 
verein. He was one of the deputies of South Germany in the Customs 
Unions Parliament, a member of the Bavarian Diet and of the Reichstag 
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for a long series of years. In the latter he was a member of some of 
the most important committees. 

In an active political life he found time for extensive literary labors. 
In 1852 he was one of the founders and editors of the Avitische 
Zeitschrift fir die gesammte Rechtswissenschaft. He published 
numerous articles in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Kélnische Zeitung, 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, Staatslexikon of Rotteck and 
Welcker, and the Staatswérterbuch of Bluntschli. He took an 
active part in the affairs of the Institute of International Law. His 
chief literary undertaking was the editorship of the gigantic ‘‘//and- 
buch des cffentlichen Rechtes der Gegenwart in Monographien,” 
which numbers among its contributors the most distinguished students 
of public law of recent times. Besides translating into German in 
1880, Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Study of Sociology,’’ he published: 

‘“‘Grundziige des englishen Beweisrechis’’ (Law of Evidence), 1851. 

“Haft und Birgschafi bei den Angel-Sachsen.”’ 1852. 

“Der Trentfall, zur Lehre von der Kriegscontrebande und dem 
Transport der Neutralen.”’ 1863. 

“Das deutsche Pressgesetz vom 7ten Mai, 1874.’ Kommentar, 
1875. 


Munich.—Dr. Walther Lotz,* Honorary Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at the University of Munich, has recently been appointed an 
ordinary professor. With Professor Dr. L. Brentano he has edited 
the series entitled ‘‘M/inchener Volkswirthschaftliche Studicn,”’ 
of which twenty-five numbers have been issued. His publications of 
recent date, other than briefer essays and reviews in various journals, 
are as follows: 

“Christenthum und Arbeiterfrage, Eine Zweigesprach.’”’ Leipzig, 
1891. 

“Die Ideen der deutschen Handelspolitik von 1860-91.’’ Leipzig, 
1892. (Translated into Italian.) 

~ The Monetary Situation in Germany.’’ ANNALS, Vol. IV, July, 
1893. 
‘Die drei Flugschriften iiber den Miinzstreit der sachsischen Albert- 
iner und Ernestiner um 1530.”’ Leipzig, 1893. 

“Die Lehre vom Ursprung des Geldes.’’ Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 
1894. 
“Die Ergebnisse der deutschen Silberenquéte.’ Schmoller’s 
Jahrbiich, 1895. 

“Die Aufgabe der Binnenwasserstrasse im Zeitalter der Eisen- 
bahnen.”” Minchener Allgemeine Zeitung, 1895. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. i, p. 149, July, 1890, and Vol. ii, p. 257, September, 1891. 
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‘‘Die Bérsenreform.”’ Dresden, 1897. 
Further in Conrad’s ‘‘Handwérterbuch,” the articles ‘‘Darlehns- 
kassen,’' ‘‘Diskonto und Diskontopolitik,’’ ‘Emissions geschaft.”” 


Rostock.—Dr. Heinrich Geffcken has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Public Law at the University of Rostock. He was born 
in Berlin, June 27, 1865, and received his early education at gymnasia 
in Strassburg and Freiburg. At Freiburg he began his university 
studies in 1885, continuing them at Leipzig and Berlin until 1891. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon him by the 
University of Leipzig in 1890, and that of Doctor Juris in 1892. In 
April, 1892, he became connected with the office of Municipal Archives 
of the city of Leipzig, and has continued in this service until March, 
1898. In the year 1894 he became Privatdocent for German Law and 
Ecclesiastical Law at the University of Leipzig. In addition to 
numerous reviews in the Zentralblatt fiir Rechtswissenschaft, Histor- 
ische Zeitschrift, Kritische Vierteljahrschrift fir Gesetzgebung und 
Rechisprechung, and other journals Professor Geffcken has written: 

“Die Krone und das niederdeutsche Kirchenrecht unter Kaiser 
Friedrich II (1210-1250) ,” Pp. 115. Jena, 1890. 

“Zur alteste Geschichte und ehegerichtliche Praxis des Leipziger 
Consistoriums.’’ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, Vol. IV. 

“Zur Geschicht der Ehescheidung vor Gratian,” Pp. 82. Leipzig, 
1894. 

“Karl Immermann.”’ Ein Gedenkbuch zu des Dichters 100. 
Geburtstag. Edited by Johannes Geffcken and Heinrich Geffcken. 
Hamburg, 1896. 

“Der germanische Ehebegriff.’” Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft. New Series, Vol. I. 

“Die heutige reichsrechtliche Geltung des kanonischen Rechtes von 
der Aufhebung des matrimonium non consummatum durch papst- 
liche Dispens und Eintritt in das Kloster.’’ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchenrecht, Vol. VII. 

“Lex salica, herausgegeben und erlaiutert,’’ Pp. 280. Leipzig, 1898, 

“Stiflungsbuch der Stadt Leipzig.’’ (In press, about 500 pages. ) 


Tubingen.—Dr. Walter Troeltsch has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance at the University of 
Tiibingen. He was born July 6, 1866, at Mergelstetten, Wiirtemburg, 
and received his school training at the gymnasium at Tiibingen. His 
subsequent university studies were made at Munich, 1884-85; and later 
1887-88; Tiibingen, 1885-86; and Berlin, 1886-87. At Tiibingen he 
received the degree of Doctor of Political Science in 1889. After 
spending some time, 1888-90, in Munich, as referendar, he returned 
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to Tiibingen, where he pursued private studies, and became Privatdo- 
cent for Political Economy and Finance in 1891. His appointment as 
Extraordinary Professor came in December, 1897. Dr, Troeltsch has 
published: 

“Beitrage zur Finanzgeschichte Miinchens im 18ten und roten 
Jahrhundert.” Schanz’ Finanzarchiv, 1890-93. 

‘‘Montyclas Rechenschafisbericht iber die innere Verwaltung 
Bayerns.’’ Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, 1890. 

‘Die bayerische Gemeindebesteuerung seit dem Anfang des 1gten 
Jahrhunderts,"’ Pp. 145. Munich, 1891. 

‘‘Getreidezoll und Identitatsnachweis.’”” Annalen des Deutschen 
Reichs, 1892. 

“Die Wirkung der norddeutsche Staffeltarife fir Getreide und 
Mehl auf Siiddeutschland.”” Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, 1894. 

“Zur neuesten Litteratur tiber Genossenschaftswesen.” Zeit- 
schrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaften, 1895. 

“Die Goeppinger Zeugmacherei im 18ten Jahrhundert und das sog. 
Vayhingerbuch.”’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1896. 

“Die Calwer Zeughandlungscompagnie und ihre Arbeiter,” Pp. 
484. Jena, 1897. 

Further in Conrad’s ‘‘Handwérterbuch,’’ the articles, ‘“ Modiliar- 
steuern,”’ “‘Regalien,” ‘“Einkommensteuer.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 


THE NUMBER OF good text-books devoted to American history 
which has lately appeared suggests the reflection that the interest in 
improving historical teaching in secondary schools has called forth 
books from those who by training and experience are supposed to 
know what such text-books should be. In the work of improving 
such teaching Harvard has taken a very important part, so that 
the ‘‘Students’ History of the United States,’’* by Professor Chan- 
ning cannot fail to obtain a cordial reception. The effort at accu- 
racy, and the comprehensiveness of portions of the work but 
reflect Professor Channing’s well-known qualities. Especially to 
be commended is the introduction—‘‘The Land and Its Resources’’ 
—in which the significant relations of history and geography 
are clearly described. The chapters on the pre-revolutionary period 
constitute the strongest part of the book, though it is to be 
regretted that Professor Channing did not emphasize the political 
and economic importance of the ‘‘middle’’ group of colonies in 
the movement for independence. The strategic position of those 
colonies was clearly understood by the New Englander and Virginian 
of 1776 and failure to show that position gives to the revolutionary 
struggle a false perspective. And when is the work of the ‘ ‘rear- 
guard’’ of the Revolution to find its way into our accounts of the 
War for Independence? The struggles of the frontiersmen to save 
the Ohio Valley for the young republic find no place in these pages 
beside the ‘‘ Boston Massacre.’’ 

In describing the period between 1816 and 1860, Professor Chan- 
ning brings out the economic and social changes with more fullness 
than is customary in the conventional text-book. But one is im- 
pressed with the fact that the colonial period is familiar ground to 
Professor Channing and that the period between the War of 1812 
and the Rebellion is not. The facts are there, maps in abundance, 
excellent illustrations and serviceable bibliographies, but the spirit 
is absent which vivifies and gives distinction to an historical period 
so full of interesting social and political changes. That so bulky a 
book can be of use as a text-book in secondary schools is to be 

* Students’ History of the United States. By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of 


History in Harvard University. Pp. xxxix, 603. Price, $1.40. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
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doubted. But for teachers in those schools, and perhaps in colleges 
too, and for college students, the book is decidedly a great improve- 
ament upon those now in use.* 


A MONOGRAPH ON ‘‘State Tax Commissions in the United 
‘States,’’t by Dr. James W. Chapman, has recently been issued in 
the Johns Hopkins University Series. Following a brief sketch of 
colonial and state systems of taxation in this country, the author 
discusses in his second chapter the various causes which have con- 
tributed to the creation of tax commissions and the composition, 
methods and powers of these bodies. The later chapters of the work 
contain a detailed analysis of the reports of the twenty-seven com- 
missions appointed at different periods by fourteen of the states and 
the District of Columbia. The description of existing conditions 
given in each report is tabulated in an appendix at the close of the 
monograph, to which is added a bibliography. The monograph 
‘thus furnishes a general view of taxation in the states treated and 
brings out the points of resemblance which these systems present. 
‘The same evils seem to be found in all of them, strengthened in 
many cases by bad laws and vicious methods of administration. 
Every commission calls attention to such glaring defects as under- 
valuation, evasion of personal property taxes, exemption of railways 
from their fair proportion of burdens, the laxness of assessors, and 
the absence of efficient supervision. The two important services 
which the author credits to the commissions are: first, that they 
have made valuable contributions to the literature of public finance; 
and, secondly, that they have assisted state legislatures to carry out 
needed reforms. 


‘* AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION’ ’f is the appropriate 
title selected by President Eliot, of Harvard, for a volume in which 
are brought together some eighteen of the miscellaneous addresses 
and essays which he has delivered or published during the last 
twenty-five years of his busy and many-sided life. Another volume, 
giving a permanent form to his educational essays and addresses, 
is promised in the near future. 

The present volume well illustrates the broad interests and happy 

* Contributed by Professor John L. Stewart. 

+ State Tax Commissions in the United States. By JAMES W. CHAPMAN. Pp. 114. 
Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 

t American Contributions to Civilization and Other Essays and Addresses. By 
‘CHARLES WILLIAM ELroT, LL. D. Pp. 387. Price, $2.00. New York: The Century 
‘Company, 1897. 
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versatility of the author. He writes with equal force and fluency on 
‘*Some Reasons Why the American Republic May Endure’’ and ‘‘ The 
Working of the American Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Forgotten Millions’’ 
and ‘‘The Exemption from Taxation.’’ His characterization of the 
‘*Present Disadvantages of Rich Men’’ supplements well what he 
says of ‘‘The Happy Life.’’ His discussion of the ‘‘ Future of New 
England Churches’’ and explanation of ‘‘Why We Honour the Puri- 
tans’’ are only less suggestive than his analysis of the points 
‘*Wherein Popular Education Has Failed’’ and his ‘‘One Remedy 
for Municipal Misgovernment.’’ All of these essays and addresses 
are so good that it would be invidious to single out special ones for 
comment. They present food for students of politics and economics, 
even of philosophy and religion. Here is given the ripe thought 
of a scholar-citizen on those problems which have interested schol- 
ars and citizens in this country during the last quarter of a century. 
Every side of life touched upon is shown to have its peculiar place 
in that great onward sweep of American civilization to the progress 
of which the author, as head of the greatest educational institution 
in the country, has made such signal contributions. The volume 
concludes appropriately with the inscriptions which President Eliot 
composed for the Watergate at the World’s Fair and for the 
Soldiers’ and Shaw monuments on Boston Common. 


A SHORT MONOGRAPH on “‘ The Charters of the City of Chicago,” * 
has just been published by Professor Edmund J. James, President of 
the Academy. The present number contains the early charters, and 
will be followed by another containing the more recent ones. As is 
the case with most, if not all, American cities, the early charters pro- 
vided a form of city government in which the council was the domi- 
nant power. As is pointed out in the introduction, ‘‘ Chicago began 
its career as a council-ruled and council-organized city; that is, the 
entire power of the corporation both for organization and administra- 
tion was practically vested in the council. The mayor and other 
officials were, so to speak, mere agents of the council, subject in 
nearly all respects to its orders and ordinances.’’ From a study of 
the successive charters one can easily trace the gradual decline of the 
power of the council. To those interested in the organization of city 
government the serial publication of charters furnishes the best out- 
line of American municipal history. 


* The Charters of the City of Chicago, By EpMuND J. JAMES, Ph.D. ‘Part I. 
The Early Charters, 1833-1837. Pp. 76. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1898.. 
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PROFESSOR MEITZEN HAS given in his ‘‘ Flur Thalheim’’* a char- 
acteristic specimen of German thoroughness and detailed research. 
His great work on agrarian history has already, in the volumes 
which have appeared, included generalizations that cover long 
stretches of time and space; here he gives a minute examination to 
the distribution and organization of landholding in a single village 
in the extreme southeast of Europe. This includes a careful 
description of the position, population and size of the village; and 
an analysis of the possession of its widely scattered and intermin- 
gled pieces of farming and pasture land, according to a survey made 
between the year 1854 and 1862, with comparisons from a descrip- 
tion written in 1721. The number, size and ownership of these 
pieces of land are tabulated in some twelve closely printed pages, 
besides which there are two maps or plans. This analysis shows the 
arable land of the village to be cultivated in thirty-five different 
divisions or gewanne. In each of these there are from twelve to 
forty-five separately owned pieces of land, so that there are upward 
of a thousand portions of land to be accounted for. Of the eighty- 
four farming households which make up the village some have 
pieces in but one or two of the gewanne, others in as many as six 
or eight; though in all cases one farmer will possess a considerable 
number of scattered pieces. The village arable land, therefore, 
represents rather an extreme instance of the intermingled strip 
system. The pasture land is much of it similarly sub-divided. 

Professor Meitzen’s excuse for this degree of technical detail is 
the same as that used in his larger work; that in cases where no 
alien institutions have been forcibly impressed upon the soil, and 
where a powerful government has not deliberately intervened to 
change boundaries, the distribution of occupancy of the soil gives 
us our most valuable key to the earliest history of any race. Such 
an examination, in the present case, leads to tLe belief that Thal- 
heim represents an original settlement of Saxons from Rhenish 
Franconia, and that the early description of the Teutonic colonists 
of Transylvania or Flandreuses is not correct. 


THE LITERATURE OF socialism in Europe has recently been en- 
riched by several works which deserve commendation for the 
impartial way in which they present the claims of a socialistic 
organization of society. One of the latest of these is from the pen 
of Georges Renard, Professor atthe University of Lausanne, entitled 

* Die Flur Thatheim als Beispiel der Ortsanlage und Feldeintheilung im Sieben- 
burger Sachsenlande. By AUGUST MEITZEN. Pp. 44. Hermannstadt: W. Krafft, 
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‘‘Le Régime Socialiste.’’* The object of this book is to pre- 
sent a constructive defence of socialism. It is divided into three 
parts, treating respectively of ‘‘General Principles,’’ ‘‘ Political 
Organization’’ and ‘‘ Economic Organization.’’ The principal con- 
tention of the author in the first part is that, far from conducing to. 
real individual liberty, our present régime of economic freedom 
makes such liberty impossible. The only remedy for the present 
lack of individual liberty is, he believes, to be found in socialism. 
The details of the socialistic régime which he outlines are too. 
complicated to be described at length. One of the most interesting 
features of his plan is a device by which an adequate supply of 
labor might be secured for each department of production by making 
the remuneration correspond accurately to the disagreeableness of 
the labor involved. Having decided how much wealth of different 
kinds the interests of the socialistic community requires and having 
estimated the number of hours of labor of different kinds involved in 
the production of this wealth, a remuneration is to be given to those 
who supply the labor corresponding to the number who choose the 
particular occupation in proportion to the work to be done, in com- 
parison to the number choosing other occupations in proportion to 
the work therein required. As to all plans which refer to systems. 
of organization which have never been tried, numerous difficulties 
and objections suggest themselves. The candor with which the 
author faces the problem of constructive socialism which so many 
of his companions in faith ignore, however, merits the highest 


respect. 


PROFESSOR SIDNEY SHERWOOD has made a valuable contribution 
to the history of economic theories in his ‘‘Tendencies in American 
Economic Thought.’’t On the basis of monographs on early Ameri- 
can economists, prepared by his own students and of original re- 
search, he presents a very clear and concise account of the additions 
and emendations to accepted English economic theories which 
proceeded from America. The brevity of his essay suggests the 
reflection that American contributions to economic science have 
been slight, a fact which the author explains on the ground that 
the very ease with which we, as a people, have acquired wealth 
has discouraged us from speculating very much about it. He 
divides his essay into nine sections, taking up in turn such topics 

* Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Pp. 188. Price, 2 50. Paris 
Felix Alcan, 1898. 

+ Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science. Fifteenth 
Series, No. xii. Pp. 42. Price, 25c. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 
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as ‘‘Protection,’’ ‘‘Malthusianism and Rent,’’ ‘‘Capital,’’ ‘‘ Wages 
and the Wages-Fund,’’ ‘‘Economic Progress,’’ etc. In connection 
with his discussion of protection he points out that the modern 
scientific arguments for this policy sprang from American soil. Not 
only Carey and Rae, but also Friedrich List, were converted to pro- 
tectionism by American conditions. The same peculiar conditions 
have led to a modification of the extreme views that were held in 
England down to the middle of the century in regard to the hope- 
less opposition between the reproductive tendencies of man and the 
productive tendencies of nature directed by man. In discussing 
‘*The Individual in Relation to the State’’ the author points out 
that our extreme individualism is but skin deep. ‘‘ Equality of 
opportunity’’ he considers the real American creed, and he con- 
cludes, ‘‘if the masses of the American people ever become con- 
vinced that the only way to preserve equality and freedom of economic 
opportunity is through the public assumption of the industries now 
managed by the ‘trusts,’ no country in the world will swing into 
state control with greater rapidity and decision.’’ 


Mr. JAMES M. Swank, who has been secretary and general man- 
ager of the American Iron and Steel Association since 1872, has 
recently published a volume of ‘‘ Notes and Comments,’’* in which 
he has brought together some of the editorial observatioas with 
which he has accompanied the publications of the Iron and Steel 
Association during the last twenty-five years. The book is divided 
into thirty chapters treating of topics so diverse as ‘‘The Hopeless 
Poor of Great Britain’’ and ‘‘Alexander Hamilton,’’ ‘‘ Abandoned 
New England Homes’’ and ‘‘How Schuyler Colfax Rose to be Vice- 
President.’’ The author is an ardent protectionist, and it is the 
advocacy of this policy that gives a certain unity to his book. He 
has enjoyed unusual opportunities for noting the industrial expan- 
sion of this country during the last quarter of a century and the 
chapters in which he presents this historical material, such as that 
on the ‘‘Development of Iron and Steel Industries Since 1860’’ and 
the ‘‘Early History of Pittsburg’’ contain valuable information. 


PROFESSOR JULIUS WoLF, of Breslau, has launched a new periodi- 
cal, the Zeitschrift fir Socialwissenschaft,t the first number of 
which is dated January, 1898. The appearance of a new periodical 

* Notes and Comments on Industrial, Economic, Political and Historical Subjects. 
By JAMES M. SWANK. Pp. xi, 228. Price, $2. Philadelphia: American Iron and 
Steel Association, 1897. 

+ Published by George Reimer, Anhaltstrasse 12, Berlin. Monthly. 16 marks 


per annum. 
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in the field of the social sciences may well arouse some misgivings, 
Many feel that the field is already overcrowded, and are doubtful 
whether new ventures will in fact find a scope for such useful activity 
as will justify their existence. Dr. Wolf gives in his first issue fair 
promise that his journal may not prove an unwelcome intruder, 
but rather an acceptable addition to the organs of scientific thought. 
He hopes to avoid both scientific dullness and the emptiness of 
pseudo-science, and yet to appeal to the educated public in general 
and not merely to the specialist. The field to be covered embraces 
all of the social sciences, and the editor explains that he intends to 
bring to the attention of his readers investigations in kindred subjects 
calculated to throw some light on social problems. On the whole, 
the somewhat difficult program mapped out in the editorial intro- 
duction is carried out with marked success in the first issue. 


REVIEWS. 


La Crise agricole, Exposé didactiqgue de ses Origines monétaires. 
By M. APH. ALLARD. Délégué du Gouvernement Belgeau 
Congrés international d’agriculture de Buda Pesth. Pp. 240. 
Brussells: Société Belge de Librairie, 1896. 

This little book is an essay presented, as its title indicates, at the 
international congress of agriculture at Buda Pesth in 1896. It isa 
plea for bimetallism by one whose ardor and evident sincerity lend 
piquancy of form to familar facts and arguments. 

M. Allard starts out to prove that the agricultural depression of the 
past few years has been due to the demonetization of silver. It is 
not necessary to follow his argument in detail. In spirit and form 
it is polemical, not scientific. It might well have been a political 
speech by a free silver advocate in our last national campaign. 
Prices have fallen; scarcity of money is the cause; that scarcity is 
due to the demonetization of silver; the fall of prices of agricultural 
products has been greater than that of other products; therefore 
prices should be raised and the only remedy is ‘‘/e bimetallisme par 
entente internationale.’’ The great defect of M. Allard’s argument 
is the common one of the inflationist—his ‘‘post hocs’’ are too gener- 
ally accredited ‘‘propier hocs.’’ He is too intent on proving his 
point to be dispassionate and judicial. As examples of his loose- 
ness of statement we may note: (1) Three-fourths of the workers of 
a country are engaged in agriculture. I have not the figures of the 
last census at hand, but Mr. Atkinson gives for the United States 
7,700,000 engaged in agriculture, out of a total of 17,400,000 in all 
occupations in 1880; (2) after quoting Roscher’s statement that 
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under a double standard the fluctuations of the value of money are 
less in amount, M. Allard remarks that this is the same as saying 
that the production of the two metals is steadier than that of either 
alone. His own figures prove the contrary; (3) M. Allard is a be- 
liever in the ‘‘quantity theory’’ in its crudest form, but he is not 
consistent in his statement of it. Prices, he tells us on page 94, 
are determined by the relation between number and quantity of 
exchanges and the amount of means of exchange, metallic and 
credit instruments, having due regard to rapidity of circulation. 
On the preceding page we read that to maintain prices goods and 
money must change im the same proportion; and, ten pages farther 
on, that ‘‘c’est une erreur flagrante’’ to suppose that credit instru- 
ments increase the quantity of money any more than photographs 
increase population. Finally, on page 102, we find the remarkable 
statement that the scarcity of gold is proved by the premium thereon 
in countries using inconvertible paper, as shown by the 
exchanges. 

The author’s effort to prove special loss to agriculture on account 
of the demonetization of silver is no happier than is his main argu- 
ment. Wheat fell, he says, 55 per cent between 1874 and 1889; 
hence a loss of that proportion to the farmer. ‘The statement is 
not a fair account of the facts. The cost of transportation, in this 
country at least, fell 75 per cent at the same time. Was no part of 
the fall in wheat due to that? On page 147 we read of the increase 
of the wheat crop of Argentina between 1887 and 1894, from 2, 250,000 
quarters to 9,894,000. It is well known that the wheat product of the 
world has, on the whole, largely increased of late years, yet on page 
152 we are informed that there was no increase between 1885 and 
1892. This on the authority of Mr. J. F. Shaforth of Colorado! 

The following will be interesting to New Yorkers: ‘‘ Les Eifats- 
Unis tiennent New York en profonde abomination !’’ and I suppose 
this coat fits some of us: ‘‘Les Americains du Nord qui ne sont pas 
des imbéciles ont bien vite compris cette lutte ouverte par les finan- 
ciers et la haute Banque.’’ 

But further comment is unnecessary. For so ardent a partisan, 
M. Allard’s work is in excellent temper. It may not be inappropri- 
ate to commend to his attention: (1) That no method of restoring 
prices is likely to succeed unless it has some relation to the causes 
of the fall; (2) that despite the love which he says the people of 
the United States have for silver, Mr. McKinley was elected; (3) 
that the Wolcott mission failed and India has refused to reopen her 
mints to silver; and yet (4) that, writing of the agricultural exports 
and imports of this country, ‘‘of the eighty-five items for which an 
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average export price for the five months ended November 30, 1897, 
was available, fifty show an increase over the average price for the 
fiscal year preceding, while sixty-four out of one hundred and three 
imported items show a similar increase.’’ Yet silver was still 
falling. 

Davip KINLEY. 


University of Iilinots. 

The Encyclopedia of Social Reform, including Political Economy, 
Political Science, Sociology and Statistics, covering Anarchism, 
Charities, Civil Service, Currency, Land and Legislation Reform, 
Penology, Socialism, Social Purity, Trades Unions, Woman 
Suffrage, etc. Edited by Wm. D. P. Biss, with the co-opera- 
tion of many specialists. Pp. viii, 1439. Price, $7.50. New 

York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1897. 

This work undertakes to cover a wide field, and to meet the 
demand for a carefully edited and scholarly book of its kind which 
undoubtedly exists in the United States. We have in the English 
language the Palgrave ‘‘Dictionary of Political Economy,’’ about 
to be completed with the issue of the third volume, but this covers 
a more limited field and is a somewhat bulkier work than the 
Bliss ‘‘ Encyclopedia.’’ In German there is the invaluable ‘‘ Hand- 
worterbuch’’ by Conrad and others, the eighth volume of which 
has just appeared. The ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire’’ in French is 
very conservative, but scholarly so far as it goes. It may seem un- 
fair to compare Bliss’ effusion with such works prepared at great 
expense by the ablest specialists who assume individually responsi- 
bility for the special parts of the work contributed by them. It 
would be unfair were it not for two facts: first, the claims of the 
Bliss ‘‘Encyclopedia’’ which are calculated to deceive the unsus- 
pecting reader; and secondly, the fact that if we are true to any 
scholarly ideal at all we must admit that a brief treatment of the 
topics considered in this book in the present uncertain state of 
knowledge demands even greater pains, skill and scholarship than 
the longer monographs and paragraphs found in the larger diction- 
aries if the general reader is to be given /air impressions. 

Nothing is lacking in the claims made by this ‘‘ Encyclopedia’’ 
for its own trustworthiness. On the title-page we read that the co- 
operation of many specialists includes among others—then follows 
twenty-three names, at least twelve of which would carry great 
weight in any article for which definite responsibility was assumed. 
There are here, however, at the outset traces of the careless editing 
which characterizes the whole work. One of these names is mis- 
spelled on the title-page and again on page vi, though it appears 
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correctly as a signature to the single article contributed by that 
gentleman. In the list of contributors or revisers of articles, I note 
two misstatements concerning the positions occupied by the gentle- 
men in question. More serious, however, is the fact that the sup- 
port which these names give the work is wholly misleading. At 
most they seem to have revised only a few articles and with few 
exceptions have contributed nothing for which they stand personally 
responsible. The articles thus signed and revised constitute but a 
fraction of one per cent of all the articles that appear in the vol- 
ume. Yet we read in the preface that ‘‘the two main requisites 
of an encyclopedia are reliability and serviceableness in informa- 
tion,’’ and that ‘‘the first of these requisites has been sought in 
this ‘Encyclopedia’ by having every article either written or revised 
by some specialist on each particular subject.’’ Who are these 
specialists who have revised or written 99 per cent of the articles? 
Apparently not the names which are used upon the title-page to 
bolster up and advertise the book. Of that fact the character of 
most of the work is convincing proof. 

The first errors to which I must call attention are mistakes of 
judgment on the part of the editor. There is no index which will 
serve as a general cross reference finding list to enable anyone to 
get at all the articles relating to any given topic. There are few 
cross references in the articles themselves or in the body of the 
book. Many articles are poorly indexed. For example, I looked for 
something on national workshops. There is no reference under 
national workshops, or the word workshops, to the fact that these 
are discussed under the very unusual term in English literature of 
‘‘ateliers nationaux.’’ A clue to this reference is found by reading 
the article on Louis Blanc. Under social settlements there is noth- 
ing at all to indicate that there is an article entitled Women’s Col- 
lege Settlements under the letter W, and an article on University 
Settlements, neither of which articles contain any cross reference to 
the other. The term college settlement is indexed with a reference 
to women’s college settlements, else I should never have thought 
of looking there, but does not hint at the idea that one should also 
look up university settlements in order to get full information on 
this subject. Inasmuch as one generally uses such an encyclopedia 
to get information on subjects with which he is not familiar, these 
defects are the more serious and the danger of getting distorted 
views of subjects the greater if he relies on this source for reference. 
If space permitted, I could enumerate many other instances, for 
searcely in a single case have I found this volume a thoroughly 
satisfactory or reliable guide. 
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The content of the articles is, as a rule, likewise unsatisfactory 
and misleading. There is no idea of proportion or relative impor- 
tance in the topicstreated. This is particularly true of the biographi- 
cal sketches. Even the leading articles, such as the one on political 
economy, seem to be constructed on the plan of putting together by 
a patchwork system anything that could be easily obtained. It is 
a sort of junk shop of notes from various good sources, but not put 
together so as to give any adequate view of the theory or history of 
the subject. In the section on Austrian economists no adequate 
reference is made to the important work of von Wieser nor to the 
English form of these theories in the writings of Smart. A Russian 
correspondent calls my attention to misstatements concerning eco- 
nomics in Russia. He speaks of receiving the ‘‘Encyclopedia,’’ 
and says: ‘‘I opened to the article on political economy in Russia 
and read: ‘Among the most prominent (of Russian economists) to- 
day are Sieber and Alex. von Oettingen.’ Sieber is dead long ago 
and A. v. O. was (now long ago retired; he is seventy-five years 
old) a clergyman, professor of evangelical theology in University 
of Dorpat, a German and not an economist at all.’’ 

I wish there were another side to this book. I have not 
searched simply for defects, but would gladly point out excellen- 
cies. The title is so attractive, the demand so great among busy 
clergymen, professional men of all classes and general readers for 
a good work of this scope that American scholarship should furnish 
something better, vastly better than Mr. Bliss has been able to do. 
Money and time will be in most cases worse than wasted for those 
who get this ‘‘Encyclopedia’’ with any idea of relying on it for 
purposes of general reference. 

SAMUEL McCuUNE LINpDsay. 


L' Evolution francaise sous la Troisidme République. By PIERRE DE 
COUBERTIN. Pp. xx, 427. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, 1896. 


The Evolution of France under the Third Republic. By BARON 
PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Translated from the French by ISABEL 
F. Hapcoop. Authorized Edition with special Preface and Additions 
and Introduction by Dr. ALBERT SHAW. Pp. 471. Price, $3.00. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1897. 


The development of France under its republican form of govern- 
ment during the last quarter of a century is a theme of such para- 
mount importance and fascinating possibilities that M. de Coubertin’s 
opening apology for undertaking the task may be looked upon as un- 
necessary, except as a graceful confession of diffidence. There is 
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certainly abundant material, of undoubted historical weight and unim- 
peachable authenticity, to fill dozens of volumes of the size of the one 
he has given us. As he points out, contemporaneous writers havea 
distinct advantage over the historian who enjoys only a distant 
view. De Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce have abundantly proved that 
the vecul de l’dge is not essential to the most profound and helpful 
estimates of human conditions. While they passed their judgment 
upon foreign peoples, M. Coubertin has, with extraordinary open- 
ness of mind and a just appreciation, peculiarly French, of the 
eternal fitness of things, succeeded in discovering and describing 
the salient traits of his own nation’s history in the immediate past. 

A half, perhaps two-thirds, of M. de Coubertin’s volume is 
devoted to the political and parliamentary history. All uncalled- 
for detail is omitted and the various crises through which the 
republic has passed are clearly explained. His characterizations 
of leading men appeal to the reader as just and sympathetic 
though necessarily brief. Thiers, MacMahon, Jules Ferry, Gam- 
betta, Carnot and the rest, appear before us with something of the 
vividness of reality. Poor Bismarck, however, is represented as pos- 
sessing but scanty virtue and insight, and evidently does not receive 
his due meed of praise. He was assuredly not the second-rate 
statesman here described. 

Following the sketch of political and constitutional development, 
are excellent and deeply interesting chapters on ‘‘The Republic 
and the Church,’’ ‘‘Education,’’ ‘‘The Nation in Arms,’’ ‘‘Zes 
Idées et les Moeurs,’’ and ‘‘The Social Question.’’ The writer has 
evidently given especial attention to the educational problems of 
France and admirably describes the spirit and results of the 
far-reaching educational reforms that have been carried out during 
the last twenty-five years. But he declares that the tendency to 
assign a pedagogical réle to the state seems to be increasing in spite 
of an apparent emancipation of the schools and universities from 
government control. 

The discussion of the immorality of French literature since the 
time of Alfred de Musset, and its effects upon the nation, will doubt- 
less enlist the interest of some who may not be attracted by the 
political events described. No one could bring a graver charge 
against the writers of the last half-century than M. de Coubertin. 
He does not blink the facts nor extenuate the offence. He believes, 
however, that family life in France is still sweet and whole- 
some and the influence of woman potent for good. After the vivid 
portrayal of the libertine literature, its universal propagation and 
its vitiating influence in school and newspaper, the abrupt statement 
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that the Frenchman is renouncing his evil pleasures, entering, if 
regretfully, the straight path, and that sa vie s’eclaircie et se régu- 
larise, comes rather as a pious wish than as a demonstrated fact. 
We cannot but be reminded of the classical mistake of Mansel, who, 
in his anxiety to be fair, presented the case for atheism so strongly 
that he never succeeded in satisfactorily refuting his own suppositi- 
tious arguments. 

The volume as a whole must be looked upon as a little esoteric. 
It was written for Frenchmen and a very considerable knowledge of 
French affairs is presupposed. Many allusions, and even much of 
the solid instruction that the book contains, will be lost for the 
average American reader. This is, of course, in no way the fault of 
M. de Coubertin, but might have been remedied, to some extent, 
by a more intelligent translation and the addition of a few foot-notes. 
An adequate translation was, however, almost out of the question. 
The author’s style has a distinctly literary quality, that could not 
be reproduced in English unless, perhaps, by the most skillful 
hand. He intersperses his own sentiments with epigrammatic quota- 
tions and current political turns of speech that are often hopelessly 
untranslatable. And if these difficulties were successfully met, many 
a strictly technical term in the administrative anc legal vocabulary 
of France would remain, which has no exact equivalent in our quite 
different organization. But making due allowance for all these 
embarrassments, the translator proves herself far below the most 
modest standard of excellence. No one can turn to the English 
version without feeling not only its infelicity but its inadequacy 
and frequent gross perversions of sense. It would be a thankless 
task to enumerate the mistakes in even a single chapter. There 
are four palpable errors on one page of the preface. La chose pub- 
lique is happily rendered, ‘‘the public thing.’’ We find the contra- 
dictory assertion, ‘‘The Third Republic . . . hasrepudiated none 
of the national traditions; she has reversed them in more than 
one instance.’’ eprises here, of course, means exactly the opposite 
of reverse. Tout le monde is ‘‘all the world’’ to the translator, 
although fout le monde knows better. The priests of France are, 
according to M. de Coubertin, infiniment respectables. This need 
hardly be translated ‘‘infinitely respectable.’’ Emperor William 
II. complained that the French were not ready to return /e coup de 
chapeau qu'il leur donnait. This becomes a ‘‘bow’’ in English. Can 
we picture that military spine relaxing into a civilian salute? In 
speaking of the hesitation of the courts of Europe to join with France 
in celebrating the anniversary of 1789, the author says: Fille [/’ Eu- 
rope) pressentait vaguement la théorie du ‘‘bloc,”’ gue M. Clemen- 
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ceau formula dans la suite. What could be more absurd to one 
familiar with the incident than the rendering ‘‘she was vaguely 
conscious of the ‘lump’ which M. Clemenceau put into words 
later on.’’ When the translator meets a particularly happy or 
subtle turn of expression she adopts one of two equally faulty plans 
of action; she either translates with the stupid literalness of an 
indolent school girl, or she kills the sentence by an insipid para- 
phrase. The English edition possesses a single advantage among all 
its drawbacks, it contains really fine portraits of the eminent men 
of the period, while the French original is not illustrated. 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 


Columbia University. 


The Bargain Theory of Wages: A Critical Development from the 
Historic Theories, together with an Examination of Certain Wages 
Factors: the Mobility of Labor, Trade Unionism and the Methods 
of Industrial Remuneration. By JoHN Davipson, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of New Bruns- 
wick. Pp. viii, 319. Price, $1.50. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 


The purpose of this book, says its author, is to furnish a text-book 
for advanced students. It ‘‘is the outcome of the attempts of the 
writer, during five years, to analyze the wages question, historically 
as well as theoretically.’ He makes claim to having reached in the 
Bargain Theory a satisfactory reconciliation of the important 
previous theories. 

The historical development of the theory of wages is summed up 
in three systems, the Subsistence Theory, the Wages-Fund Theory 
and the Productivity-of-Labor Theory. The general thesis is main- 
tained that each of these attempts to explain wages is founded upon 
conditions actually existing at the time when the theory prevailed 
and that therefore all three theories are relatively true. But the 
writer finds it no less true that each of the three theories is in- 
complete. Hence the need for a synthesis—the result of which is 
the Bargain Theory. 

Under the title Subsistence Theory are grouped the ‘‘Theory of 
Natural Wages, the Ricardian Theory, the Iron Law of Wages, the 
Standard-of-Comfort Theory and the Doctrine of a Living Wage.’’ 
The truth in this theory was in emphasizing the fact that there was 
a minimum below which wages could not fall and industry con- 
tinue. Its inadequacy is shown in its failure to explain why 
market wages remain often above this minimum. 

The essential doctrine of the wages fund theory was that ‘‘ wages 
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depended at any moment on the proportion of the amount of food 
or capital to the number of laborers in the community.’’ This, le 
says, is but an easy step from the subsistence theory. The pessi- 
mistic probability of the latter, when the Malthusian point of view 
is taken, is transformed into an optimistic possibility. Instead of 
grinding pressure toward the physical minimum-of-subsistence 
wage, there exists a possible plenty for the laborer through the 
growth of capital. The scientific truth of this theory, Professor 
Davidson declares, is in the fact that the source and limit of real 
wages are found in the amount of existing consumable commodities 
—an amount pre-determined. Its weakness is in its presentation of 
wages as directly limited by the amount of money set apart by the 
employer for the payment of wages—which is not a fact at all. 

Perhaps the strongest chapter in the book is the one dealing with 
the Productivity-of-Labor Theory, a chapter of high critical merit. 
The conclusion reached is that while high wages and high efficiency 
go together as a rule it cannot be shown that the efficiency is the 
direct cause and accurate measure of the high wages. Distributive 
return is by no means proportionate to productive contribution. 

The synthesis of these theories is accomplished in the following 
way: ‘‘The subsistence theoryis . . . . a theory of the sup- 
ply price of labor. . . . . The productivity theory amounts 
to an unqualified assertion of the demand price as the determinant 
of wages. . . . . The wages-fund theory is a reconciliation of 
these two theories,’’ but its ‘‘fundamental error consists in treating 
both supply and demand as fixed quantities. ’’ 

The truth is, however, that neither supply nor demand is fixed, 
but the ‘‘ price of labor is determined somewhere between two esti- 
mates placed upon it—the estimate of the employer and the 
estimate of the laborer.’’ The laborer’s estimate is based upon the 
interaction of the two forces, utility and disutility of labor to him, 
while the employer’s estimate depends on the indirect utilities 
afforded by the discount value of the product of the labor. In the 
fixing of these two estimates, the minimum and the maximum 
limits of wages, the previous theories all find a partial justification. 

The actual determination of wages between these limits depends 
on the relative strength of the laborer and employer as bargainers. 
This relative strength in bargaining is the result of many con- 
ditions. 

Most of the contentions of the author in regard to the determina- 
tion of wages within these limits may be granted. But the doubt 
still sticks whether they make any vital contribution to the theory 
of wages. 
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What the author calls the Bargain Theory of Wages seems to deal 
with superficial forces, incidents which at the moment simply 
determine this or that minor movement in the rate of wages. The 
radical industrial forces, like the cost of subsistence and the effi- 
ciency of labor which furnish the basis of the older theories, are of 
far greater importance. The reconciliation between these older 
theories which Professor Davidson attempts is, after all, only on 
the surface. 

In making this attempt, however, he has constructed a suggestive 
and enlightening review, at once historical and critical, of the 
development of the theory of wages. The chapters on mobility of 
labor and trades unions which follow the treatment of the main 
plan are excellent and bring out with admirable clearness the essen- 
tial complexity of the wages problem. 

The book, moreover, aboundsin suggestion and comment, based 
on experience and observation of the concrete facts of common 
economic life. In the hands of an alert and thoughtful teacher it 
will prove an excellent text-book. 


SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United States, 
1776-1861. Edited with Notes by W1LL1AM MACDONALD, Professor 
of History and Political Science in Bowdoin College. Pp. xiii, 465. 
Price, $2.25. New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 
1898. 


The great change which has taken place in the methods of teach- 
ing history within recent years, not only in the leading universities 
and colleges, but also in the secondary schools, and which is 
reflected in the conferences and reports of various educational and 
historical associations, has awakened a growing demand for modern 
text-books and convenient collections of the ‘‘sources.’’ The recent 
report of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation emphasized the importance of the judicious use of the 
sources as illustrative material, for the purpose of ‘‘vivifying and 
vitalizing’’ the period studied. All progressive teachers must 
already have realized for themselves the peculiar force of this 
recommendation as applied to the study of American history, hence 
they will welcome Professor MacDonald’s collection of documents, 
the latest addition to the rapidly increasing library of sources. 

This work does not supplant, but for the most part supplements, 
the collections already published. A comparison with the two 
chief hand-books of sources in American history will make this 
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apparent: Preston’s‘‘Documents’’ draws nearly two-thirds of its 
selections from the period prior to 1776, a period not included in 
Professor MacDonald’s collection, while the series edited by Profes- 
sor Hart, entitled ‘‘ History as Told by Contemporaries,’’ the second 
volume of which has just appeared, covers the general life of the 
people, and is not, like this work, restricted to particular phases of 
our history. In a volume of some four hundred and fifty pages 
Professor MacDonald has brought together the texts of ninety-seven 
documents, selected from the period 1776 to 1861, of which, all save 
the first four, fall within the period subsequent to the adoption of 
the constitution. This collection is primarily designed for class 
use. Each document is prefaced by a concise but clear and helpful 
introduction, tracing its history and supplemented by a select bibli- 
ography. The editor states that he has been at especial pains to 
insure the accuracy of the text, and as far as we have been able to 
verify the selections, the printed page establishes his claim. The 
material presented in the volume is limited to documents illustrative 
of the political and constitutional history of the country, to the 
exclusion even of platforms of political parties, decisions of the 
Supreme Court, save the Dred-Scott case, and speeches either in or 
out of congress, except the Webster-Hayne debate. An anelysis 
of the contents of the volume shows that fully one-third of the 
selections consist of statutes (23) and treaties (10) of the federal 
government, nearly another third include either messages of the 
presidents or reports of some one of the executive departments (28), 
while the remainder are divided between congressional (18) and state 
(10) documents, with a few extracts miscellaneous in character. 
The selections seem to have been carefully and judiciously made. 
The volume includes the greater number of the most important 
documents, representative of the various phases of our political and 
constitutional history, during the period covered. All must agree 
that the editor’s hope ‘‘that no document has been included which 
a serious student of the period can afford to neglect’’ has been 
realized. His faults, if any, are of omission rather than of com- 
mission. Professor MacDonald has in large measure forestalled 
adverse criticism in this particular by pleading ‘‘the necessity of 
keeping the volume within reasonable bounds.’’ It may seem an 
ungracious act to criticise unfavorably one who has placed all stu- 
dents of American history under obligation by providing them with 
a handy volume containing so much of value within such reasonable 
limits, however we cannot but regret that the selection of state 
documents was not enriched by including other resolutions and acts 
of the various states, illustrating other phases of the contest between 
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the National and State Rights parties, the broad and strict construc- 
tionists and the pro- and anti-slavery men. Our regret is especially 
keen as several of these, which throw a flood of light upon the 
political situation of the times, are either not well known or not 
as accessible as is to be desired. Such, for example, are: the resolu- 
tions of the legislature of Massachusetts suggested by the annexation 
of Louisiana in 1803; the action of Pennsylvania calling for an im- 
partial tribunal to try disputes between the federal and state govern- 
ments, growing out of the Gideon Olmstead case; the resolutions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and other states (1811-12, 1819-21) against the 
constitutionality of the United States Bank; the resolutions of 
several of the Southern States (1826-30) declaring federal aid to 
internal improvements within a state unconstitutional; the resolu- 
tions of Ohio and at least seven other states (1823-25) favorable to 
the colonization and gradual emancipation of the slaves and the 
replies of Georgia and other Gulf states inimical to federal aid to 
colonization societies; the defiant resolutions of Georgia in connec- 
tion with the Creek and Cherokee question; the call for a constitu- 
tional convention by South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama (1832-33) ; 
the strong State Rights resolutions of Massachusetts and Maine 
over the North-East boundary question (1830-32) and of Massachu- 
setts relative to slavery and the annexation of Texas (1843-45), 
together with the counter-resolutions of the Slave States; the resolu- 
tions of positive nullification and defiance passed by the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin in 1859 in reply to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Ableman vs. Booth; and, finally, South Caro- 
lina’s Declaration of Independence in justification of the Ordi- 
nance of Secession. If mecessary to secure the required space for 
these and similar papers, we think the editor would have been jus- 
tified in omitting the four documents of the preconstitutional 
period, inasmuch as they are already universally accessible. 

In general it may be said that the volume has been carefully 
planned and successfully executed. The collection, while made up 
of documents neither ‘‘new’’ nor ‘‘rare,’’ will without doubt prove 
a veritable boon to those who cannot have access to a large library, 
and a great convenience to all students of American history. 


HERMAN V. AMES. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The History of South Carolina Under the Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719. By Epwarp McCrapy. Pp. xi, 762. Price, $3.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

This is the beginning of what bids fair to be one of the best of 
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our state histories. Mr. McCrady (p. 14) promises to follow this 
volume with the further history of the Palmetto State to the close 
of the American Revolution. We trust he will not stop there. No 
state needs to have her history written more than South Carolina, 
and no one is so well fitted to write that history as ourauthor. Too 
many of our historical writers are too timorous or too little alive to 
the importance of the history of the various portions of the Union 
under the federal constitution and so stop their work too soon. 
South Carolina’s history should be written down to the close of the 
reconstruction period in 1876, and though we should probably dis- 
agree with many things Mr. McCrady would write in the later 
portion of the work, we are anxious to see him undertake the task. 
It would be a most valuable treatise for the student of American 
history and politics. 

This volume begins with an introductory chapter which contains 
the most luminous description of South Carolina’s characteristics 
yet written and a series of interesting ‘‘evaluations’’ of the earlier 
works on the history of the state. Then follows a chronological 
narration and discussion of the events in the Palatinate’s history, 
down to its becoming a crown colony. The contemporary events 
in England are clearly kept in mind, economic, social and reli- 
gious history is not forgotten and the whole is told us in a clear 
and pleasant style. 

The book is well indexed and there is an interesting reproduction 
of an old map as a frontispiece. In the next volume, I trust we may 
see an accurate modern map with the important places located. 
The appendices are most valuable. We rejoice to find a clue to that 
tangled web, the ‘‘ Devolution of Title of the Proprietary Shares in 
Carolina’’ and so satisfactory a clue as is here given. There are 
most useful lists of the law officers, of Proprietary Governors, of 
Palatines, Landgraves, and Caciques in that complicated house of 
aristocracy that Locke devised. Other lists are of value, giving the 
returns of population, of the importation of negroes, and of the 
number of vessels entered. 

The importance of the history of South Carolina is shown in the 
first paragraph of the work, which rightfully claims for that state a 
record of equal prominence with that of Virginia and Massachusetts. 
Through its great stream of emigration westward, South Carolina, 
in General Francis A. Walker’s words, ‘‘was a beehive, from which 
swarms were continually going forth to populate the newer cotton- 
growing states.’’ The separation of South Carolina from the other 
colonies is clearly pointed out. We areso accustomed to think of 
Virginia and South Carolina together as Southern States, that we 
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are almost startled to have it brought to our notice, that the latter 
was nearly as far from Virginia as Massachusetts was, and that 
navigation across the ocean to England was nearly as safe as that 
around the dangerous North Carolina coast to Virginia. The colony 
was an outpost, separated far from the other English settlements and 
almost within striking distance of the Spanish settlements in 
Florida. It was far more akin to the insular than to the continental 
colonies in climate, in people, in production, in its social life. It 
was largely settled from the Barbadoes, and so its colonial life was 
never crude but highly developed from the first. This is an 
important fact and one which partly accounts for the rapidity with 
which slavery and the slave code were introduced into Carolina. 
‘There was transferred to South Carolina ‘‘a colonial social system 
which, beginning a little later than that of Virginia, was nearly as 
old and as fully developed as that of Massachusetts, ready for adapta- 
tion by the new colonists from England.’’ 

The proximity to the Spanish settlement and the West Indies had 
other important effects. It caused the creeks and inlets of the coast 
to be favorite lurking places for pirates. That these were encour- 
aged and abetted by the settlers has often been alleged, but a 
successful defence of the people from this charge seems to have 
been made by Mr. McCrady. This situation also made the colony 
even more military in its character than were those further to the 
north. One expedition after another was sent by the English colo- 
nists against St. Augustine and by the Spanish against Charleston. 
Damage was done to both sides, outlying settlements, like that of 
Lord Cardross near Port Royal were destroyed; but neither party 
succeeded in overthrowing the other. The narratives of these expe- 
ditions are clearly given, though they lack something in vividness. 
One Indian war followed another, as the tribes were instigated by 
the rival European settlers. The military organization of the people, 
made necessary by external enemies and later by the great number 
of savage negro slaves, is assigned by Mr. McCrady as the historic 
origin of the fondness of the Southerners for military titles. The 
isolation from other colonies ‘‘tended to limit whatever patriotism 
there might be, to the gradually extending area of the province, 
while the constant recurrence in thought and act to the central 
point, the town, developed and intensified the Carolina conception 
of the entity of the state and of its absolute sovereignty.’’ 

The word town is in the singular number, for more than any 
other colony South Carolina had but one centre. ‘‘Until the immi- 
gration of the Scotch-Irish and Virginians into the upper country, 
by the way of the mountains, from 1750 to 1760, the development 
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of the colony was, not as in New England, from many and distinct 
settlements or towns; but from one point, the circle enlarging, as 
the population increased, but always with reference to the one 
central point—the town—Charles Town.’’ This produced a very 
noteworthy result, that there was no local area of administrative 
activity, ‘‘no such thing as a county or township government of 
any kind’’ in South Carolina for two hundred years from its settle- 
ment, and, indeed, to the close of the Civil War. We now see the 
basis for the strong affection for the state. So, too, the struggle of 
these people in behalf of strict construction of a written constitution 
began in the conflicts they had with the proprietors concerning the 
interpretation of the charter. The influx of Huguenots receives due 
attention, and Mr. McCrady properly points out that they are not 
to be counted among the dissenters. We ought never to forget that 
the Huguenots were members of the Reformed Church of France, 
the Anglicans of the Reformed Church of England. The beginnings 
of the influence of New England men in the South are also shown 
us. Some day a genealogist will show us that those who sneered at 
‘‘Northern mudsills’’ unconsciously scorned the blood of many of 
the South’s ablest leaders, and that these emig:ants and their chil- 
dren absorbed fully the peculiar views of the section to which they 
came. We ought also to know what Mr. McCrady frankly acknowl- 
edges: ‘‘Any tradition that connects to any extent the provincial 
aristocracies of the Southern States with the Old World patrician 
origin is pure sentimental fiction; that is not only contrary to com- 
mon sense and to all evidence that can be collected, but is in 
defiance of history itself.’’ The English people of all the colonies. 
came from the middle classes, and the ‘‘social order,’’ not only of 
South Carolina, but also of every other colony, ‘‘has been the out- 
growth of her peculiar circumstances. ’’ 

We have left ourselves no space to do more than merely call atten- 
tion to a few of the other interesting points in the book; the 
discussion of the early history of the ballot in the colony (p. 199), 
the claim that South Carolina prepared the first American bill of 
rights (p. 243), the proof that the liberality of the Fundamental 
Constitutions was due not to Locke, but the charter (p. 106), and 
the curious career of the learned and corrupt chief justice, Nicholas. 
Trott. 

There are a few errors, misprints, etc., which should be corrected 
in subsequent editions. The statement (p. 126) that Indians did 
not name rivers may be correct for South Carolina, but is not accu- 
rate as a general statement. The Algonquins named many rivers. 

Sir William Talbot (p. 128) is not to be found in any list of the. 
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governors of Maryland. The Library Act of 1700 is preserved and 
may be read, im extenso, in one of Trott’s works, which seems to 
have escaped Mr. McCrady’s notice: ‘‘The Laws of the British 
Plantations in America relating to the Church, the Clergy, Religion 
and Learning;’’ folio, London, 1721. The library in Charleston 
itself was not the first public one in America (p. 353). That honor 
is due either to the more or less vague early Boston Library, or to 
the one Dr. Bray established at Annapolis in Maryland. Rev. John 
Cotton (p. 335) sailed for and not from Charles Town in 1698 (Sib- 
ley’s Harvard Graduates Vol I, pp. 496 e¢ seg.). A free school has no 
connection with the payment of tuition by the pupils (p. 702). We 
should always remember that prior to this century a free school was 
one where liberal studies were taught. There seems to be a confu- 
sion as to the date of Governor Tynte’s death: on page 487 it ig 
given as 1710, and on page 720 as 1709. 

Johns Hopkins University. C. 
Histoire politique del Europe contemporaine; Evolution des partis 

et des formes politiques, 1814-1896. By CH. SEIGNOBOS, Maitre des 

Conférences a la Faculté des lettres de 1’Université de Paris. Pp. 

xii, 814. Price, 12/r. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie, 1897. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristics of M. Seignobos’ 
book are its compactness and its comprehensiveness. Within the 
compass of eight hundred pages are contained not only the political 
history of every country in Europe from 1814 to 1896, but also 
chapters devoted to the diplomatic and military history of Europe, 
to Europe in 1814, to the transformation of material conditions, to 
the relations between church and state, and to the evolution of 
socialistic and anarchistic parties and ideas. Furthermore, there is 
a section at the close of each chapter on political history, on the 
evolution of the state in question, and a final chapter on the politi- 
cal evolution of Europe as a whole. When there be added to the 
above an elaborate preface and general bibliography, special biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter, a table of contents and an 
index, it will be seen that nothing has been left undone to make 
the work scientifically complete. 

In the preface, M. Seignobos is at considerable pains to explain 
the plan and method of his work. He is fully aware of the impos- 
sibility of basing such a work upon the results of direct personal 
investigation on account of the enormous mass of material that 
exists for the history of the present century; and he forewarns the 
reader that he has drawn his evidence from second-hand authorities, 
and has no intention of giving proofs for all his statements. He 
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declares it to be his intention to write a work for the public that 
shall be both complete and accurate and shall consist of those facts 
and statements which are established beyond a doubt, and do not 
need verification for their acceptance; that he does not intend to 
present any fact regarding which there can be the least doubt, or to 
add a single statement that is not or cannot be obtained from 
existing printed works. Thus he has not produced a book which 
can be deemed scientific from the point of view of the sources em- 
ployed, but has rather aimed to create a popular handbook for stu- 
dents and readers who wish to have in encyclopedic form the 
history of the nineteenth century. In order to carry out this idea 
the work was originally issued by the publishers in ten parts of 
about eighty pages each at the price of one franc for each fascicule. 

But there is another aspect of M. Seignobos’ history which is 
more important, and that is the method of treatment. He has not 
written what he calls /’Aisfoire narrative or l’histoire érudite but 
histoire explicative; that is, he deals with those facts that are 
necessary in order to understand the political evolution of Europe 
without regard to others that make for colorand romance. ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion’’ is constantly in his mind and is frequently mentioned in his 
pages, though in its application it is limited to the history of 
political parties and political institutions. In all the work there is 
not a word about art, science, literature, religion, manners or cus- 
toms. Yet this statement needs to be somewhat qualified: ‘‘I have 
not believed it possible,’’ he says, ‘‘to confine political history to 
an exposition of those events and institutions only which are prop- 
erly called political. Preoccupied before all with explaining 
phenomena in showing how they are linked together I have reserved 
a place for non-political facts—local administration, the army, the 
church, education, the press, political ideas, the economic régime— 
in all cases where they have reacted on political life.’’ 

In other parts of his preface M. Seignobos explains his arrange- 
ment of material, his choice of style—short, clear and precise, 
fitting a scientific manual—his avoidance of all vague terms, such 
as royalty, church, elements, tendencies, substituting therefor pre- 
cise terms, such as the names of a people, a party, or a class, or 
the words government, ministry, clergy. He lays just stress upon 
the importance of impartiality, and makes known his determina- 
tion to exclude rigidly all personal sentiments and preferences. He 
confesses that he favors a liberal régime, one that is lay, democratic 
and western, but he believes that he is none the less able to deal 
scientifically with phenomena that are ecclesiastical and reac- 
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That M. Seignobos has succeeded in giving us a scientific manual 
that is accurate, precise and impartial is incontestable. For the 
teacher of European history or for the advanced student of the same 
subject his history is invaluable. It is superior to Bulle’s, though 
the work of the latter is extremely able; for it seeks to explain 
history and not merely to narrate it. For this reason the work— 
condensed though it is—is no dull epitome of facts, as is Miiller’s 
‘*Political History ;’’ it is suggestive in every part, full of ideas, com- 
ments, lucid arrangements, clear exposition, and independent state- 
ments that throw light on policies and political actions. It is 
absolutely impartial, a useful and scholarly guide to contemporary 
history, bound to give to him who will read it a clear understanding 
of present-day situations. 

But M. Seignobos, in endeavoring to give his book scientific pre- 
cision, has made it very unattractive from a literary standpoint. 
Some chapters in the work are interesting, those on the develop- 
ment of material conditions, on the history of the church, and on 
the rise of the revolutionary parties are clear and delightful exposi- 
tions of historical progress. But the greater part of the work is 
unreadable; is too condensed, too much like a compendium, con- 
taining the material for history rather than history itself. There is 
an entire absence of light touches, of descriptive incidents, of bio- 
graphical detail. 

Despite the frequent use of the word ‘‘evolution’’ there is in the 
treatment of the greater part of the subject no real attempt to make 
clear the causes of things; situations are admirably explained, but 
the explanations do not go very far below the surface. Conse- 
quently the treatment lacks depth; there are no lights and shadows, 
no life to the picture, and very little true perspective. There is 
more exact statement than the general reader will want; there are 
too many facts, dates, and side issues thrown into brackets and be- 
tween dashes. The style is wanting in elegance, smoothness and 
rhythm; the matter is not well co-ordinated nor is it logically ex- 
pressed ; the sentences are too short and abrupt; and what is more 
serious, the statements are at times so condensed as to leave an 
insufficient and even an incorrect impression upon the mind of the 
reader. For example, who will be satisfied with the following account 
of the circumstances leading to the war of 1859? ‘‘ [Napoléon] envoya 
son médecin inviter Cavour 4 une entrevue personelle 4 Plombiéres; 
c’est 14 que l’entente fut conclue. C’était un marché: Napoléon 
promettait de délivrer tout le royaume lombard-vénitien jusqu’a 
l’Adriatique, Cavour en échange promettait la Savoie et Nice.—La 
guerre contre l’Autriche avait été décidée 4 Plombiéres; mais il 
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fallut attendre un motif pour la déclarer. L’Angleterre, qui tenait 
a la paix, proposa un congrés; Napoléon y consentit. Cavour 
désespéré parlait déja de se briiler la cervelle. Mais le gouverne- 
ment autrichien, au lieu d’accepter le congrés, envoya un ultima- 
tum a la Sardaigne. La guerre fut déclarée.’’ Three comments 
may be made upon this passage, which is but one of many of a 
similar character: First, it is written in text-book language; sec- 
ondly, it is a very inadequate account of an important situation, and 
thirdly, it is mot quite accurate, inasmuch as it was Russia, not 
England, that proposed the congress. Furthermore it shows how 
little M. Seignobos is concerned with the study of causes, else he 
would not have left us so entirely in the dark as to why Napoleon 
desired to help Italy, and why Austria so injudiciously sent in her 
ultimatum. Despite what has been said by other reviewers M. Seig- 
nobos has very little interest in the logical sequence of events or in 
the principle of causation. 

It is true that M. Seignobos has intentionally limited himself to 
political parties and political forms, but the result is unfortunate 
in that it has led him to treat very perfunctorily some of the most 
important events in the history of modern Europe, regarding which 
the general reader would certainly expect to be enlightened. Even 
in discussing the internal history of European countries he has 
frequently given disproportionate space to events of minor impor- 
tance. The nine years of Piedmontese history, from 1849 to 1858, 
are dealt with in less space than the six years of Spanish history 
from 1834 to 1840; the events of German history from 1864 to 1866, 
momentous as they were for German unity, are more quickly dis- 
posed of than is the Swiss constitution of 1848; the diplomacy of 
the Crimean war—which is of great importance, whatever may be 
said of the events of the war itself—is dismissed in a few brief 
paragraphs; the Schleswig-Holstein question is not treated as a 
whole in any one place, part of it being presented under Germany, 
part under Denmark and part under diplomatic history, conse- 
quently it is impossible to get a clear idea of the difficulty. Fur- 
thermore, the Mexican expedition is mentioned only incidentally ; 
Ferry’s colonial policy in France, as well as that of Bismarck in 
Germany, is passed over in a sentence or two, and although the 
work comes down to the year 1896, no reference to M. Hanotaux is 
given, and stranger still, the recognition of Ferdinand as Prince 
of Bulgaria is passed over entirely. 

Nor is the work entirely free from errors. Napoleon did not 
propose war against Russia in 1863; he only invited England and 
Austria to form a closer alliance in order to make more effectual 
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their protests regarding Poland; the treaty of Frankfort was May 
10, not May 20; the German emperor’s speech from the throne was 
delivered on March 21, not May 21; the date of Cavour’s speech 
on Rome is March 27, not March 25, 1861; on page 788 the ‘‘treaty 
of neutrality of 1888’’ should be the ‘‘treaty of neutrality of 1834’’ ; 
Ferry’s ministry in France is given in one place as ending in March, 
1884, and in another as ending in May, 1885, whereas the date 
should be March, 1885; on one page the uprising of the Herzego- 
vinians is given as having taken place in 1860-61, in another the 
date is 1862; M. Seignobos is wrong in saying that the Powers com- 
pelled Turkey to withdraw entirely from Servia in 1862, she did 
not so withdraw until 1867; it seems misleading to speak of 
d’Azeglio as a poet and not mention his many other talents. Many 
of these errors are undoubtedly mere matters of proof-reading; and 
it is truly remarkable that the slips should be so few. 

But the last word upon M. Seignobos’ book must be a word of 
praise. Asasource of information; asa stimulus to further thought 
and study; asa guide to the literature of nineteenth century history 
i: will be a true vade mecum to the teacher and the scholar. That 
it will satisfy the wants of the unprofessional reader I cannot be- 
lieve; but its failure from the point of view of readableness and 
artistic presentation need not detract in the least from its value as a 
work of scholarship and erudition. . 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Des Origines et del’ Etat social de la Nation Frangaise. By H. Sov- 
LIER. Pp. 520. Price,10 /r. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1898. 


France is a democracy, the development of which has been logical 
in the past and which needs but a few changes to make it ideal in 
the future. Such is the belief of the author of the work under 
review, four-fifths of which he devotes to substantiating the histori- 
cal statement, while in the other fifth he outlines the changes 
necessary for the future. 

The volume opens with a detailed consideration of the various 
racial elements which have combined to form the present French 
people, such as the Romans, the Franks and the Celts. We have 
much information regarding these races, but, in the author’s 
opinion, this knowledge has been sought not to furnish a base on 
which conclusions may be built, but rather to provide an Atlas on 
whose shoulders a world of opinions already formed may be placed. 
Having maintained that none of the early migrations were properly 
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conquests, but rather the mingling together of peoples in which 
distinctness of race was soon lost, the author says the feudal barons 
had no claim to rule by inheritance over the nation, and that the 
feudal kingship was arule of might rather than of right. Asa 
result of foreign wars and industrial inventions the nobility lost its 
political importance, Courtrai and Agincourt clearly showing that 
the political greatness of France depended on her peasantry. The 
consciousness of this fact, aided by the intestine quarrels of the 
barons, naturally led to an absolute monarchy and the political 
equality of the masses. 

Thus one-half of the race towards democracy was run. The 
remaining half was concluded by the Revolution of ’89, bringing 
social equality, which, after retracing several backward steps, 
remains an accomplished fact. ‘‘There are left only personal 
inequalities and those of situation which it is impossible to sup- 
press.’’ Dangers, however, there are which threaten the continu- 
ance of democracy and, yet more, prevent the attainment of the 
social ideal. The return to aristocratic or monarchical government 
should be carefully guarded against, and by opposing in detail the 
arguments of writers favorable to those forms, the author strives to 
render his own position unassailable. The republic must continue 
and political equality made coincident with social equality. 

The reforms advocated by the author for the realization of an 
ideal state are these: (1) The abolition of the Senate or the intro- 
duction of the right of appeal to the people in case of conflict 
between that body and the Deputies; (2) strict regulation of 
monopolies and great care in the granting of concessions regarding 
landholding; (3) no maintenance of property in land in one line 
of descent after four generations ;* (4) a progressive tax on property 
other than land. 

The third improvement is considered the most important. Land, 
it is said, has always been considered as public property and only 
granted to private ownership on condition of good use. If the large 
estates were divided, population would increase and production 
would be stimulated; while under present conditions France has 
not even kept pace with J’russia in agricultural improvement. In 
the author’s words, a socialism is aimed at which shall be ‘‘neither 
a sacrifice of the individual to society nor society to the individual. ’’ 

Although the work is interesting we can hardly consider it as a 
remarkable production. The author seems to commit the fault of 


* The author does not insist on four, being willing to accept eight or even twelve 
generations. 
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selecting his facts to suit his theory quite as much as some writers 
of whom he complains. Many ideas are put forward which are 
suggestive, but we cannot agree, especially in view of recent judicial 
action, that France has already reached a position where details 
alone prevent the realization of an ideal democracy. 


C. H. LIncoun. 
Philadelphia. 


Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. By 
WALTER F. WILLCOx. Economic Studies. Vol. II, No. 4. Pp. 50. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 


Density and Distribution of Population in the United States at the 
Eleventh Census. By WALTER F. WiLLcox. Economic Studies. 
Vol. II, No.6. Pp. 70. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1897. 


Practical considerations lead to the division of Professor Willcox’s 
study of the population of the United States into two sections, 
These really belong together and may be so treated in a review. 
The essay is designed as an introduction to the social statistics of 
the United States, but before taking up this topic, deals with the 
significance of statistics in general and of the place of the United 
States among the great nations of the world. The view of statistics 
which is here presented at once clearly and concisely, is one which 
has the hearty commendation of the reviewer, and upon which he 
has frequently insisted. The author regards statistics merely as the 
numerical study of facts, but believes that a consideration of the 
application of the statistical method to the concrete problems of 
population is, after all, the best way in which to impress upon the 
student the nature of the method and the care with which it must 
be exercised. 

The determination of area, so necessary for a correct computation 
of the density of population, belongs to the geographer, but through 
a careful analysis of the available material for our own country, 
Professor Willcox shows that the statistician cannot always accept 
the geographer’s statements without scrutiny. He establishes the 
fact that we are far from having an accurate knowledge of the size 
of the various counties, or even of the states, which compose our 
national domain. 

This discussion is preliminary to a consideration of the accuracy 
of the second factor, which determines the density of population, 
namely, the number of inhabitants. This involves a brief discussion 
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of census methods and of the method of determining population 
at other than census periods. The result of this critical analysis is 
to establish the substantial accuracy of the population statistics of 
the eleventh census. 

The grouping of the population in the various states is a prelimi- 
nary to the study of the density of population. The writer shows 
how uusatisfactory for the purposes of accurate information is the 
calculation of the density of large divisions of the earth’s surface. 
His own study of the United States is based upon his computations 
of the densities of the populations of counties. Graphically repre- 
sented, this method gives us a less harmonious picture than is 
furnished by the density map of the census, but on the other hand, 
it rests on a basis which is thoroughly comprehensible. The census 
map relates exclusively to the non-urban population, while the 
method employed by Professor Willcox makes no distinction be- 
tween urban and rural. On the other hand, the census map does 
not follow the civil subdivisions of the country. While, therefore, 
it may be entirely correct, it is not within the capacity of any in- 
dividual to verify it. Furthermore, the division in the groups of 
population as represented by the different shades of the census map 
has been dictated by reasons which Professor Willcox holds to 
be inadequate, and which certainly sin against the rule that such 
divisions should, so far as possible, be made equal in size and 
should adapt themselves to the decimal notation. In thesmall map 
given by Professor Willcox we have better adaptation to the usual 
notation. A brief consideration of the regions of greatest density 
of population is followed by a consideration of the individual states 
with their peculiar distribution. In this chapter the states are 
arranged alphabetically, an arrangement which has certain disad- 
vantages. We believe that this portion of the work would have been 
of greater interest had the author followed the principle of geograph- 
ical contiguity and not forced the reader to pass from Alabama to 
Alaska, thence to Arizona, thence to Arkansas, and so through the 
list of states and terrritories. 

We have felt that a description of the contents of these pamphlets 
would be the best review. An orderly arrangement of the subject- 
matter, a clear and concise style, a suggestive treatment of the 
relations between the population and various economic factors, 
characterizes the work. The author’s keen criticism is well exhib- 
ited in this essay, which is an interesting evidence of the value 
of the work of the private statistician. He has given us an example 
of the application of the statistical method, which will be welcome 
to all economists who are sanguine for the progress of their science, 
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through the exercise of a dispassionate and critical analysis of 
facts. This is in truth the function of the statistician in the realm 
of economic thought, but unfortunately all those who have assumed 
the name have not been so fully alive to the responsibilities and 
duties which this function involves as is the author of the present 
work, 

ROLAND FALKNER. 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York State.—Primary Elections. The resent sessions of 

the National Conference on Primary Elections, together with the fact 
that many of the state legislatures and a great number of reform 
associations are concerning themselves with the system of nominat- 
ing candidates, have brought the whole matter of the primary and 
caucus before the public. A number of reports dealing with different 
phases of the question have been recently issued, the most impor- 
tant of which is that of the Buffalo Republican League, which con- 
tains a careful summary of the primary election laws in the leading 
states. This report shows that ‘‘twelve of the Northern and Western 
states have primary election laws; all of them having been enacted 
within the past ten years; a large proportion since 1893. There is 
evident in all, a desire to throw around the choice of party nominees 
some of the safeguards which, in practice, have been found valua- 
bie in purifyi ing the procedure of election day. 
Elaborate provisions for governing the primary are in force 
in Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, Massachusetts and California. 
The committee however, finds serious defects in each one of these. 
‘*Missouri is silent as to the qualities which shall enable a voter to 
participate in a primary election. Kentucky may have several 
primary days each year, and at least one for each political party. 
California rejects the blanket ballot and permits any person or com- 
bination of persons to print or vote a ballot of the uniform size and 
color. Michigan holds the primaries within twenty days of the 
election. Massachusetts puts the caucus in charge of officers elected 
by the caucus for the preceding year, and not under the control of 
the regular election officers.’’ 

At the close of the report the committee makes a number of recom- 
mendations, the most important of which are as follows: First, a 
primary election law must recognize that any allegiance, either to 
nation or party, should be based upon a present and future inten- 
tion, not on past acts, and that the test of party allegiance should 
be framed accordingly ; second, such a law must place the machinery 
of political nominations, from the beginning to the end, under the 
supervision of sworn public officials and subject to rigid require- 
ments. The committee make many additional recommendations 
intended to reconcile the rights of the individual voter with those 
of the party organization. 
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Report of the State Railroad Commission for 1897. The annual 
report of the commission dwells at some length upon a question which 
is of considerable importance at the present time when rapid transit 
has become so general throughout the United States. The over- 
crowding of street cars, especially in such great centres of population 
as New York City, is fraught with great danger to the health and 
safety of the community. The commission says, ‘‘ No greater num- 
ber than can be seated and can conveniently stand in the space be- 
tween the seats should be allowed on the cars. Passengers should not 
be permitted to stand on any platform of a car operated by mechanical 
traction, and now that all cars are soon to be operated by electricity 
in the metropolitan district, the necessity for lessening the danger 
of the traffic by preventing overcrowding is apparent. The only 
way to put a stop to it is by legislative restriction, and the penalty 
should be enforced against the conductor who permits it as well as 
against the company. ’’ 

There is no doubt whatsoever, that such a regulation would come 
within the general police power of the state, or even of the munici- 
pality ; but it is a question whether such a provision would receive any 
support from the public. The average American has become so 
accustomed to inconvenience in street railway travel that annoy- 
ances of this kind do not arouse any active resistance. What is 
demanded is that transportation from one point to another shall be 
effected as rapidly as possible. Provided the period of annoyance 
is short, the existing evils will undoubtedly continue. 

Rapid Transit.* In the March number of the ANNALS reference 
was made to the attitude of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court toward the underground railway projects submitted by the 
Rapid Transit Commission. The condition prescribed by the court, 
that the contractor undertaking the building of the road should 
give a bond for $15,000,000 for the period of construction and 
operation was so burdensome in its effect as to make the execution 
of the project impossible. 

About the middle of March the court modified its decision so as 
to require the bond of $14,000,000 for the period of construction 
only and but one million for the period of operation. Up to the 
present time it has not been possible to come to an agreement with 
a company on the basis of these modified conditions. In order to 
afford immediate relief the commissioners are now negotiating with 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company for extensions of that 
system. 


*Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of City Reform Club, New 
York City. 
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To obtain full control over the granting of these new privileges 
the political party now in power in New York City has been making 
strong efforts to abolish the present rapid transit commission. For 
this purpose a bill has been recently introduced into the state legis- 
lature to substitute for it a commission consisting of the mayor, 
comptroller and four commissioners appointed by the mayor, ‘‘ not 
more than two of whom shall, when appointed, belong to the same 
political party, nor be of the same political opinion on state and 
national politics.’’ This is one of the most striking proofs of 
the friendly understanding between the two political machines 
which was already discernible before the election of last November. 
The bill was introduced by the Republican leader in the senate and 
was supported by the Tammany members of the legislature. It 
would give to Tammany a majority of the Rapid Transit Board; 
would divide the power and patronage between the two machines ; and 
would enable the mayor to convert the board into a political engine. 

Brooklyn.—Zrooklyn League. The most recent addition to the 
list of reform associations is the Brooklyn League,* organized 
‘*to bring together for common action all citizens of the borough of 
Brooklyn who are interested in its welfare; to co-operate with the 
officials in promoting and forwarding local improvements and in 
securing efficient and economical administration; to watch the 
conduct of public business and the course of legislation, both state and 
municipal; to procure for members timely and accurate information 
regarding all matters of public concern affecting the borough or any 
part of it; to support effectively whatever makes for the best interest 
of the borough or the city at large, and to oppose whatever is hos- 
tile thereto. The objects of the league are not political nor parti- 
san, and it shall not make or endorse nominations of candidates for 
public office. ’’ 

It will be seen from the above provision of the constitution that the 
sole function of the league will be to look after the interests of that 
part of the Greater New York known as the borough of Brooklyn. 

Philadelphia.— Mayor's Annual Message. In the third annual 
message to councils, the mayor deals at some length with the city’s 
finances. The defeat in councils of the $11,000,000 loan bill, after 
the same had received the approval of the people at the polls, 
greatly crippled the plans for public improvements. By far the 
most pressing of the needs which this loan was expected to meet 
was the construction of a filtration plant. The prevalence of zymotic 
diseases, directly traceable to the polluted water furnished for 


*The Secretary of the League is Edward B. Lent, Esq., 200 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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‘drinking purposes, would have been remedied by the introduction 
of this system. The mayor urges upon councils to reconsider the 
loan bill. 

The leasing of the gas works is also commented upon, the mayor 
explaining his reasons for favoring the lease. ‘‘The gas works,"’ 
he says, ‘‘under the agreement of the company can be brought up 
to present scientific standards and will turn a much larger sum of 
money into the treasury of the city than could have been returned 
under municipal management. In my judgment no municipality 
can as successfully conduct a manufacturing business as a private 
corporation.’’ 

Charges of Bribery and Corruption. Great public interest has 
been aroused in the charges brought against members of councils, 


and substantiated by the open confession in court of one member, 


that influences of a corrupt nature were brought to bear upon coun- 
cilmen in order to secure their support for the ordinance giving to 
a water company the practical monopoly of supplying filtered water 
to the city’s reservoirs. Proceedings are now pending in the courts 
against several members of councils and the agent of the water 
“company in question. 

Massachusetts.—Special Report on Street Railways. A report of 
great interest and importance has just been published by a special 
committee, appointed by the governor of Massachusetts in July, 1897.* 
The duty of this committee was to inquire into the relation between 
-cities and towns and street railway companies. A careful examination 
was made of the relation of the municipality to public transportation 
in European, as well as in American cities. The views of the com- 
mittee are extremely optimistic as regards American street railway 
development and rather pessimistic in its judgment of European 
conditions. According to this report the absence of public control 
of public franchise corporations combined with the system of per- 
petual franchises has been the greatest incentive to rapid improve- 
ment in the transportation system. The statements of the com- 
mittee, and particularly the formulation of the general principles 
which govern the granting of franchises, are of such importance 
as to merit detailed consideration. We shall reserve for the July 
ANNALS a discussion of these principles. 

Boston.—Soard of Estimate and Apportionment. The mayor of 
Boston, supported by the Merchants’ Municipal Committee and a 
number of reform associations, is actively advocating the passage of 

* The committee was composed of Charles Francis Adams, of Lincoln, William 


W. Crapo, of Bedford, Elihu B. Hayes, of Lynn. Walter S. Allen, of New Bedford, 
~was appointed secretary to the board. 
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a bill by the state legislature creating a Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment similar in power and function to the New York 
board. The act provides that the mayor, the chairman of the board 
of aldermen, the president of the common council, the city auditor, 
the corporation counsel, the city engineer, and the chairman of the 
board of statistics commissioners shall constitute, e2-officiis, a 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, to serve in such capacity 
without additional pay. The duty of the board will be to make up 
the city budget; the power of the council being restricted to reduc- 
ing appropriations thus made; but any such vote of reduction shall 
be subject to the veto of the mayor and passage over his veto as 
provided by law. It will be seen that in this bill the city of Boston 
illustrates a tendency characeristic of all American cities, to de- 
prive the local representative assembly of its control over the city’s 
finances. 

School Boards and Taxes. The secretary of the Board of Statis- 
tics, Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, has compiled an extremely interest- 
ing statement of the present condition of the school administration 
in the larger cities of the United States. As regards the form of 
organization the greatest differences in conditions exist. Almost 
every form of school board administration, from election by the 
people to appointment by the mayor, or even by the courts, is to be 
: found. Furthermore, there exists great diversity in the powers of 
the school boards. Thus, in Philadelphia, Buffalo, St. Paul, New 
1 Orleans, Detroit and Savannah, the school boards are dependent for 
| appropriations upon the city council. In Milwaukee the school 


{ board determines the tax to be levied for school purposes, subject to 
| change by a two-thirds vote of councils. In Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
i Denver, Indianapolis, Minneapolis and St. Louis the school board 

has the power to determine and to levy the amount of taxes to be 
devoted to school purposes, provided such taxes remain within 


| the limits prescribed by state law. The following table shows 
| the wide range of expenditure in different cities of the United 
States: | 

Total Total 

4 Ordinary Ordinary 

Expenses Expenses 

| Cities. Population. Per capita. Cities. Population. Per capita. 

Baltimore ... 434.439 $17.91 Detroit ... . 205,876 $14.95 

i A 448,477 35-94 | New Orleans . 242,039 11.69 

Brooklyn .. . 806,343 20.88 | New York. . . 1,515,301 32.30 

Buffalo .... 255,664 26.41 | Philadelphia . 1,046,964 18.95 

Chicago . . . . 1,099,850 16.73 | Pittsburg ... 238,617 12.93 

Cincinnati . . 296,908 21.74 | St.Louis. ... 451,770 13.74 

Cleveland ... 261,353 11.06 | San Francisco. 298,997 18.86. 
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Financial Statement.* On January 1, 1898, the total debt, city 
and county, was $79,696,166.41. Of this $26,640,000 was in special 
loans outside the debt limit, $17,911,273.98 the water debt, and 
the county debt (outside the debt limit) amounted to $2,921,000. 
This leaves a balance of $32,223,892.43 inside the debt limit. The 
total sinking funds amounts to $27,447,148.26. Deducting from 
this the water debt sinking fund of $9,852,192.55, the special loans 
sinking fund of $3,367,457.91, and the county court house sinking 
fund of $426,408.89 there is left for the regular sinking fund 
$13,802,088. The net debt, exclusive of loans made outside the 
debt limit, is $18,421,803.52. The commissioners of the sinking 
funds estimate that the amount which the city can borrow within 
the established debt limit is $1,701,997. 46. 

School Supplies. The cost of school supplies in 1897 was $224, 573. 
The average cost per pupil for books, supplies and incidentals 
was $1.57, and for fuel, gas and water $1.18, a total of $2.75. 
The total amount expended for books, drawing materials and 
stationery was $72,393.36. The total number of text-books owned 
by the city is 526,903, and the cost, if replaced at publishers’ 
prices, would be $235,964.34. Since the free text-book act went 
into operation fourteen years ago the outlay for books, drawing 
materials and stationery has been $784,199.74. Slates are now for- 
bidden on hygienic grounds, and paper and pencils are used in 
their place. Over one hundred tons of paper are annually used for 
this purpose, but on account of the low price of paper the increased 
cost has not been so great as expected when the change was made. 

Baltimore.— New Charter.t The most important single piece of 
legislation enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland at the bi- 
ennial session just completed, was the grant of a new charter to the 
city of Baltimore. The metropolis of Maryland enjoys the perhaps 
unique distinction of having lived its entire corporate life—a round 
hundred years—under the original act of incorporation. The prac- 
tical significance of this instrument has long disappeared under the 
mass of supplementary and amendatory legislation enacted by suc- 
cessive legislatures, and codified from time totime. In consequence 
no city in the United States has struggled longer under as antiquated 
and cumbrous a framework. Intelligent agitation for municipal 
reconstruction culminated in the appointment last November by 
Mayor Malster of an admirably selected commission, to draft an 
entirely new city charter. The results of this body’s labors were 


*Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
+ Communication of Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University. 
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submitted promptly to the general assembly, and enacted into 
statute law without a single essential amendment. 

The new charter represents a conservative adaptation of accepted 
principles of municipal reform to local requirements and established 
usage. The fundamental feature is the concentration of power in 
the hands of the mayor, and the organization of related branches of 
the municipal service into responsible departments. The bicameral 
council is retained, but its power is greatly reduced by the creation 
of a Board of Estimates in which virtually the entire financial 
power is centred. The public school system is transferred from the 
existing board appointed, by the council to a smaller body appointed 
for a long term by the mayor. 

A most important feature of the new instrument is the separation 
of municipal from state and federal elections by appointing the 
former for May. The grant of franchises, including any specific 
right in or relating to public property, is limited to terms of 
twenty-five years, subject to revaluation at the time of renewal 
which must not be for a longer period. Provision is made for the 
appointment of experts in all departments requiring professional 
skill, and for public supervision of the indigent sick and poor 
while subjects of municipal aid. Minority representation upon all 
departmental boards is secured, and steps are taken to prevent the 
periodic accumulation of floating indebtedness. 

Taken all in all, the new charter of Baltimore is an admirable 
instrument for the purpose for which it has been designed, and it 
can hardly fail to effect marked improvement in local municipal 
life. 

Washington.*—Franchises. Municipal franchises in the District 
of Columbia are granted by act of Congress, usually upon the recom- 
mendation of the District Commissioners and the Senate and House 
committees on the District of Columbia. They are granted without 
any time limit, and without compensation to the District. In 
the case of street railways, it has been the custom for ten years 
past to provide in each charter for taxation of the gross receipts, 
usually at the rate of 4 per cent, in lieu of a property tax. 
Three of the older companies pay taxes nominally on their real 
and personal property, including their tracks; but the assessor 
has adopted the rule of assessing their property, real and per- 
sonal, at such an amount as will make the taxes payable thereon 
equal to 4 per cent of the gross receipts in each case, Thus these 
three companies actually pay 4 per cent of their gross receipts in 


* Communication of Max West, Esq. 
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lieu of all other taxes, while the newer companies pay a like per- 
centage and also the general District tax of 134 per cent on the 
assessed valuation of their real estate. This discrimination bears no 
relation to the value of the franchises enjoyed, for of the three most 
prosperous companies in the District two pay nothing except the 4 
per cent. This discrepancy has finally attracted the attention of the 
House District Committee, and the House has passed a bill impos- 
ing in lieu of the present taxes on receipts, but in addition to the 
regular tax on the real estate of all the companies, a tax of 454 per 
cent on the gross earnings of the Capital Traction Company, the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company and the Columbia Railway Com- 
pany, and 256 per cent on the gross earnings of the other roads. 
The five-eighths of one per cent in each case is designated as a 
franchise tax. The discrimination embodied in this bill is based 
upon a real difference in the condition of the various companies, the 
higher rate being applied to the three companies at present most 
prosperous; but they are taxed by name, and there is nothing in 
the bill to subject another company to the higher tax when its busi- 
ness becomes equally profitable. From data contained in the 
annual reports of the companies to Congress, it is estimated that 
the new plan will increase the receipts from $96,000 to a little 
more than $119,000 a year, a gain of about $23,000; nevertheless; 
of the ten companies included in the calculation, five will have 
their taxes reduced. The District system of license taxes, as it 
exists on paper, includes an annual charge of $3 for one-horse cars, 
$6 for two-horse cars and $10 for other vehicles capable of carrying 
ten passengers or more; but the street railways refuse to pay this 
tax, and no serious effort is made to enforce it against them. 

The telephone company operating in the District of Columbia is 
a foreign corporation and a ‘‘squatter,’’ having taken possession of 
the field many years ago without any authority from Congress; but 
its existence has since been incidentally recognized in legislation, 
and its rights have never been seriously questioned. In response 
to public agitation, the telephone rentals have been considerably 
reduced by Congress at the present session. A special committee of 
the House has been investigating the whole subject of telephone rates. 
This committee has also authority to inquire into the gas business. 

Cincinnati.*—Reorganization of City Government. The year 
that has elapsed since the overthrow of the machine has not wit- 
nessed much reform legislation, due mainly to existing legislation 
which had to be repealed or amended. The reform movement last 


*Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
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Spring succeeded because of the coalition between Democrats and 
Anti-machine Republicans. The fusion then sotimely was renewed 
last fall. After two months of manceuvering a new law, aptly termed 
the ‘‘Cincinnati Ripper,’’ has been passed. By the provisions of 
this act the mayor will appoint a bi-partisan board of city affairs 
consisting of six members, two of whom hold office for one year; 
two for two years and two for three years. As the terms expire their 
successors are to be elected by the people. This new board will 
have full control of the streets, parks and all public works and im- 
provements. It is probable that the present waterworks commis- 
sion, which is building the new six and a half million dollar works 
will be abolished and its duties transferred to the new board. 

Corrupt Practices Act. The corrupt practices act of 1896 has been 
declared constitutional and its provisions have been enforced by the 
courts in two important instances. A probate judge of one of the 
counties was ousted because he had expended more money in the 
campaign than the law allowed; and the mayor of Springfield was 
recently deprived of his office for the same reason and for violating 
the provision forbidding ante-election promises. It seems that the 
mayor had promised a certain labor organization to appoint to a 
certain office any candidate it might designate; after the election 
he refused to comply with its request and the proceedings above 
mentioned were instituted. 

City Indebtedness. The last report of the sinking fund trustees 
shows the finances of the city to be in an excellent condition. The 
total bonded indebtedness of the city is $32,609,459; of this amount 
the sinking fund trustees hold about $7,127,000, making a net in- 
debtedness of $25,482,459, a decrease of nearly a half a million 
since 1896. The principal items of the bonded indebtedness are as 
follows: Southern Railway, 335 miles of road running from Cin- 
cinnati to Chattanooga, now under lease and yielding over $1,000, - 
ooo annual rental, $18,622,000; park purposes, $1,460,000; city hall» 
$900,000; hospital, $300,000; University of Cincinnati buildings, 
$108,000; sewerage, $705,000; refunded debt, $3,600,000; water- 
works, $1,175,000;* annexed villages, $1,000,000. In 1877 the 
bonded indebtedness of the city was $23, 306,500 and to-day itis but 
$25,485,459, and in the meantime the city has been repaved, a new 
city hall built and other costly improvements made. The Southern 
Railroad alone could be sold at a figure which will nearly extin- 
guish the entire bonded debt. 

Cleveland. — Municipal Association of Cleveland. The first 
Annual Report of the Municipal Association of Cleveland gives 

* This item will be largely increased during coming years. 
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evidence of considerable activity, considering the short period the 
association has been in existence. The association has been par- 
ticularly active in enlightening public opinion as to the standing 
of the candidates of the regular political parties and in maintaining 
a careful supervision of public work. While the probabilities are 
that it will soon take a more active part in local elections, its 
most important function will be in holding municipal officials 
and contractors to strict conformity with the highest standards of 
efficiency. 

A special bulletin issued by the association contains a paper by 
Frederic C. Howe, Esq., on ‘‘The Relation of the City to the Street 
Railway Question.’’ Within the last year the question of renewing 
franchises and giving further privileges to street railway companies, 
has occupied much of the attention of the city council. The ordi- 
nance now pending provides for an extension of the franchise of 
the roads for a period of twenty-five years; the fare to be five cents 
for a single ride and six tickets for twenty-five cents, together with 
universal transfers over the lines of the two companies operating 
the street railway system. Furthermore, a certain percentage of 
gross receipts, probably not exceeding 2 per cent, is to be paid into 
the city treasury. Mr. Howe, after making many interesting com- 
parisons with conditions in other cities, comes to the conclusion 
that the interests of the city are not safeguarded in granting fran- 
chises on these terms. He cites the recent contract between the 
city of Indianapolis and the street railway company. Under the 
franchise grant obtained by that corporation it was provided that it 
should sell six tickets for twenty-five cents, with full transfer priv- 
ileges; that it should perform extensive street paving, and in addi- 
tion pay to the city the following percentages of gross receipts 
during the period of thirty years—the terms of the grant: ‘‘For 
the first five years, 10 per cent, for the second five years, 12% per 
cent; for the third five years, 13% per cent, and for the remainder 
of the term, 14% per cent.’’ 

Omaha.*— 7a2 Commissioner. Marked improvement in the city’s 
finances has been brought about by the inauguration of a special tax 
commission with a tax commissioner in charge of the assessment 
of property for municipal taxation. Under the supervision of 
the new official, the tax list for the municipal levy has been 
prepared separately from that for state and county purposes, with the 
result of largely increasing the total by a more equitable valuation, 
and the inclusion of much property that formerly escaped taxation 


* Communication of Victor Rosewater, Ph.D., Omaha, Neb. 
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| altogether. The total assessed valuation therefore of the city for 
this year is nearly twice what it was under the old system. 
In forcing the assessment of property which formerly escaped 
taxation, the principal gains have been made upon the franchises 
, and personal property of the great public corporations. The local 
) electric light company, for example, which in 1897 paid on perso- 


nalty valued at $20,000 has this year been assessed $95,000 on perso- 
nal property, and $25,000 for its franchise. The local gas company 
which last year paid taxes on $60,000 of personalty is this year 
| assessed for $28,000 of personal property, and $100,000 for its fran- 

chise. The waterworks company, which last year paid upon a per- 


| sonal assessment of $249,700 has this year been assessed on the basis 
{ of $420,000. The street railway company, which in 1897 paid taxes 
\ on $70,200 of personalty, is this year assessed upon $275,000 of 
' personal property and $150,000 for its franchise. The gas company, 
in addition to its regular taxes, paid last year into the city treasury 
; the sum of $8,526.23 as the royalty due under its franchise, which 
requires it to pay to the city five cents upon every 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold to private consumers. 
| The one direction in which the city has made no progress is in 
| its police government, which has been a constant source of strife 
and contention. The fire and police departments are under the 
t management of a board of commissioners appointed by the governor 
of the state. While it is supposed to be strictly non-partisan, it 
| has been constantly embroiled in local politics, to the detriment of 
the service and injury of the city. There is at present a suit pend- 
_ ing in the supreme court in which the constitutionality of this 
board’s title is questioned. -Charges are also pending before the 
governor impeaching three of his appointees for misdemeanors in 
office, but the outcome is not easy to predict. 


| FOREIGN CITIES. 


Glasgow.—7axation. The productivity of municipal industrial 
enterprises in England has led to the statement, repeated in news- 
i papers and magazines, that English cities are defraying a large part 
of the expenses of government from the profits of gas and water- 
t works, street railway lines, etc. The impression seems quite gen- 
eral that cities such as Glasgow have reached a point at which local 
taxation has come to play an unimportant part in the local budget. 
In fact, the statement has several times been made that Glasgow has 
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completely eliminated taxation and is running the government from 
the profits of quasi-public works. 

An examination of the extension of municipal enterprise in Eng- 
land will show that this is far from being the case. In fact, within 
recent years there has been a distinct tendency to adopt a policy 
through which the profits from the municipal enterprises will be 
greatly reduced. To an increasing extent the social, as distinct 
from the financial, standpoint, has become dominant in English 
local policy. The municipal authorities are beginning to appreciate 
the influence of municipal services upon the health and industrial 
efficiency of the population. We find them, therefore, pursuing a 
policy designed to give the widest possible extension to municipal 
services, even if such extension should mean a reduction of net 
profits. Thus, the price of gas has been gradually reduced to §2 2-5 
cents per thousand cubic feet, and the street railway fares are ad- 
justed with a view to encouraging a more equable distribution of 
population rather than directly increasing profits. 

At no time in the history of Glasgow, or for that matter of any 
of the English cities, has taxation ceased to be the most fruitful 
source of revenue. While for a certain period—especially between 
1860 and 1880—the financial pol‘cy was to use municipal enterprises 
for purposes of profit, thus retarding the increase in taxation, the 
reduction in the price of city services since that time is tending to 
give to taxation an increasingly important place in the budget. It 
is possible that a misunderstanding has arisen owing to the system 
of local taxation peculiar to England. English cities do not levy a 
general tax rate upon their real or personal property. The system is 
that of a series of special taxes for specific purposes. Thus, there is a 
special police tax,a road tax, a public health tax, a park tax, a water 
rate; in other words, a special rate for each municipal function. The 
system of specialization is further developed by making the rate 
different for different sections of the city when the service is such 
as to benefit one section to a greater extent than another. Again, the 
tax being levied on the rental value of dwellings, the rate varies 
with the amount of rental. Thus, in Glasgow, dwellings renting at 
410 or over per annum pay for all purposes 3s. 11 7-8d. per pound; 
those renting between £4 and {£10 pay 3s. 4 1-16d.; while those 
renting at less than £4 pay but 2s. 5-16d. The following tables 
will show the various rates of taxation as well as the amount 
collected. * 


* These tables are compiled from the report of the City Chamberlain, James 
Nicol, Esq., and were first prepared for City and State, where they appeared in the 
issue of December 30, 1897. 
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The total returns from taxes throughout the city are shown in the 
following table : 


INCOME FROM ASSESSMENTS IMPOSED ON CITY 


PROPERTY, 1890-91. 
s. d, 
County road debts. ...... 4,955 11 4 
Municipal buildings ; registration of births, etc.; regis- 
tration of voters; valuation of lands ; contagious dis- 
eases (animals) act; lunacy, in city and govan parishes 
only; and prison payment ...... 31,747 17 9 
Poor and school rate (on 80 per cent of rent) : 
Barony (including lunacy)... . 93,144 10 I0 
210,204 18 8 
£583,119 9 
For the year 1894-95 we find that while taxes had diminished 


: 
slightly, yet the total amount received in taxation was nearly as i 
large as in 1891. The tax rate for all purposes was 35. 10 9-16d. per j 
pound rental value. The total assessment was £3,918,275, and the 
total amount received from such taxes was £439,700, 198. 44d. If 
from a very rough estimate we were to capitalize the rental value 
as given in the general assessment, the total real property valuation 
would be $391,826,500, as compared with the $801,828,552 valuation 
in Philadelphia. This would give for Glasgow a tax rate of 56 

cents per $100 valuation, as compared with $1.85 in Philadelphia. 
While it is true that the relatively low rate of taxation in Glasgow 
has been due toa careful and business-like management of the public 
works of the city, it must not be supposed that this is the sole 
cause. For certain purposes, such as public education, street 
cleaning, etc., American cities expend a far greater proportion of 
their total income than English cities. This is particularly true of 
the expenditure for public education. Thus, for the year 1897, Phila- 
delphia, with a population of 1,142,653, has appropriated $3, 680, - 
510.35 for the maintenance of its public educational system; while 
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Glasgow, with a population of 618,420, expends but $600,000, 
Again, owing to the comparatively small territory covered by Glas- 
gow—namely, 18.3 square miles—the expenditure for street cleaning 
is but $61,625, whereas Philadelphia, with an area of 129% square 
miles, has appropriated $871,814. 

In spite of these great differences, however, the fact still remains 
that the low rate of taxation has been due mainly to the careful 
management of the city’s resources. One of the most important 
elements in the budgets of American cities is the item of interest 
and liquidation of loans. These are usually paid out of the general 
tax rate of the city. A comparison with the conditions in foreign 
cities will show that the interest and liquidation of most city loans 
are charged to specific public works; the gas, water, electric light 
works, street railway department, etc., being compelled to consider 
these items as fixed charges upon their receipts. In fact, profits do 
not begin to appear until these charges have been met. Of course, 
in cases where the receipts are not sufficient to pay both interest and 
liquidation, the deficit is paid out of the general tax levy. For this 
reason we find that in Glasgow a very small percentage of the in- 
come from taxation is used for interest or liquidation charges. In 
Philadelphia, for the current year, the interest on loans will amount 
te $2,734,222, while $768,860 has been appropriated for the redemp- 
tion of loans. 

While, therefore, the municipal history of Glasgow gives evidence 
of a healthful development of the city’s finances, there is no pros- 
pect that the rate of taxation will be greatly reduced. On the con- 
trary, it is probable that the price of gas, water, etc., will be reduced 
to such a point as to make the profits comparatively small. This 
will, of course, necessitate an increase in the rate of taxation. 
From the broad standpoint of social development such a change 
must be regarded as desirable rather than otherwise. 


| 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Consumers’ League of New York.—The last annual report for the 
year 1897, published by the Consumers’ League, of New York, con- 
tains many items of interest bearing on this work. We quote the 
following, and also a section from a special report by the Committee 
on Publications of the League, which will indicate some biblio- 
graphical references for those who are studying this movement. 

‘The first step in the progression of any philanthropic movement 
is the very important but difficult one to awaken the dormant sense 
of responsibility in the community for the existence of evils; the 
next step is to enlighten the community as to the means to remedy 
the evils. 

‘‘Hon. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, in a paper read before the 
Nineteenth Century Club on ‘Why is Systematic Charity Disliked?’ 
stated, that one reason why many of the recipients disliked charity 
was, because they felt the injustice of being forced to accept it. 
He said that they very rightly felt that if, for instance, a merchant 
prince would offer fair, living wages to his saleswomen, there would 
not be so much misfortune and destitution, and he would not be 
called upon to dispense such large amounts for charitable purposes, 
Mr. Paine protested against the merchants who offer saleswomen $4 
or $5 a week, upon which salary, he contended, they could not live 
decently, and who then pose as munificent dispensers of charity. I 
was tempted to interrupt Mr. Paine to suggest that he would not 


. have exaggerated, had he stated that some saleswomen receive 


only $2 and $3 a week for their services. , 

‘*The Consumers’ League is the practical exponent of the old 
adage: ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ It is 
the actual embodiment of the idea which Professor Marshall, of 
the University of Cambridge, advances: ‘We must endeavor to turn 
consumption into the paths that strengthen the consumer, and call 
forth the best qualities of those who provide for consumption.’ 

* * * * x * * 

‘*Conferences have been held with the president of the Merchants’ 
Association, and with the secretary of the Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, as well as with a representative of a Boston committee, to 
discuss the practicability of establishing, later on, a consumers’ 
label, which will guarantee to consumers, that goods bearing such 
a label had been made under good conditions, and had been fairly 
paid for. 
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**All agreed that it would be useless to push the project until the 
public is ready to support it. Before business men will adopt such 
a label, it is nec2ssary to impress upon the public its duty to inves- 
tigate how its garments are made, just as it has learned to ascertain 
how its meat is slaughtered, and how its bread is baked. If cus- 
tomers demanded such a guarantee from merchants, the merchants 
would exact it from the manufacturers. 

**The following prices are paid at the present time in this city for 
work done in tenement houses: 


“Cambric dresses, with lined waists and some trimming, $1.20 a dozen. 

“ Nightgowns, with tucked yokes (thread furnished by the maker) and insertion 
(cut out by the maker), $1.00 a dozen. 

“Silk waists, 98 cents a dozen. 

“ Women’s wrappers, 49 cents a dozen. 

‘*Coats are being finished at 36 cents a dozen. 

“ Shirts, 30 cents a dozen. 

* Aprons, 22 cents a dozen. 

“Neckties are being made at $1.25 a gross. 

“Knee pants, 50 cents a dozen. 

** Vests, $1.00a dozen. 

“Trousers, 12% cents a pair. 

**Coats, 32 cents each. 


“ Percentage off for boss sweaters and deduction for cost of cartage. 
* * * * * * 

‘*The Governing Board has had its attention drawn to the Maison 
Esperance, which has recently been opened in London. Its leading 
features are those which should appeal especially to members of the 
Consumers’ League. 

‘*The main object of the company, as stated in its circular, is to 
undertake a dressmaking business on a commercially sound basis, 
which will preclude the clothing of one class of women in the flesh 
and blood of another class. 

‘*The following are some of the conditions under which it is pro- 


posed to carry on the work: 


“ An eight hour working day. 

‘Fair wages. 

“ All profits, after payment of wages and necessary expenses, to be devoted to an 
extension of the business, in the interests of the workers. 

“ Work rooms to be bright, well ventilated, and amid healthy surroundings. 


‘* No elaborate fitting rooms. 
““Work rooms to be quite as sanitary and comfortable as fitting rooms. 


‘*No goods to be delivered except on payment of cash. 
“The accounts to be audited by a firm of chartered accountants, and the books 


and wage-sheets always to be open to inspection. 
‘*The managers are women who have been interested for some 
years in Working Girls’ Clubs,and they believe that, even amid the 
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present competitive chaos, their principles will, in the long run, 
hold their own, and triumph because they are righteous. 

‘*One of the managers of the Consumers’ League, who was in 
London during the past season, had a suit made at this establish- 
ment, and found it very satisfactory. 

‘*The Children’s Dressmaking Company, of New York, which is 
on our White List, was established on similar lines. It is co-opera- 
tive, the employes receiving one-third of the annual profits. The 
stockholders receive one-third, and the remaining third goes into a 
sinking fund to pay for past or future losses. 

‘*In the opinion of the stockholders, profit-sharing is the very 
best method of getting the best work out of saleswomen, as well as 
the best means of making them contented and happy. 

‘*It is interesting to note that the clerks in one of the large de- 
partment stores on the White List received a percentage on sales 
made during the Christmas holiday season. A newspaper article, 
commenting on this interesting experiment, mentioned, that it not 
only served to stimulate the sales, but improved the quality of the 
service, by making the employes more attentive and polite to cus- 
tomers. It was stated that this feature was so marked that it was 
frequently commented upon by patrons of the establishment. 

‘‘The Governing Board is glad also to have had brought to its 
notice the boxes of an English match manufacturer, who evidently 
recognizes the principles which the Consumers’ League stands for, 
as the following sentence is printed on the boxes: ‘Not injurious to 
those employed in the manufacture.’ 

‘‘The Consumers’ League has endorsed ‘The Druggists’ League 
for Shorter Hours.’ 

‘‘T must reiterate my request of last year, that members of the 
Consumers’ League, and all others interested in the welfare of work- 
ing women and children, should refrain, as far as possible, from 
shopping after 5 p. m., and on Saturday afternoons, so that the 
early-hour closing and half-holiday movements may be agitated 
with better results. 

‘‘T would also urge upon all, the importance of refusing to 
receive packages delivered after 6 p. m. Delivery clerks have 
assured me, with tears in their eyes, that, if all customers would 
abide by this rule, they would be able to spend their evenings at 
home or in enjoying a little recreation, instead of working until 
late hours. 

‘‘If a large enough number of customers would leave word with 
the superintendents of the various shops that unless they can deliver 
all packages before 6 p. m., they do not wish them delivered until 
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the day following the purchase, the delivery wagons, instead of 
being delayed at the shops to suit exacting and inconsiderate cus- 
tomers, would be sent out earlier to meet the demand of the more 
considerate ones.’’ 

Report of Committee on Publications.—A full account of the his- 
tory of the Consumers’ League was printed in the report of the 
Convention of Working Women’s Clubs, held in Philadelphia, 
April, 1897. This report (price 25 cents) may be obtained from 
Miss lL. N. Platt, secretary, 237 South Eighteenth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

‘*The Consumers’ League’’ is the title of a pamphlet written by 
Mr. John Graham Brooks (price 15 cents), and it can be ordered 
from the Co-operative Press, Austin street, Cambridge, Mass., or 
from the office of the Consumers’ League, New York.* 

The ‘‘ White List,’’ published by the Consumers’ League, gives 
the names and addresses of those retail houses in New York, which 
so far as the board can learn, deal justly by their employes, and 
approach nearest to the principles and standard of the league. 
This list was published in the parish paper of St. Mary the Virgin, 
and the members of the league would greatly appreciate the cour- 
tesy and kindness of any editors of religious, secular, or social 
journals, if they would print this ‘‘White List’’ or any other paper 
about the league’s work in their columns. The Governing Board 
of the league takes this opportunity to express its grateful acknowl- 
edgement of the kindness of the press in general during the past 
year, especially for the notices in the following journals, a list of 
which is appended for the convenience of the many inquirers for 
articles on the work of ‘‘The Consumers’ League’’ : 


February 18, 1897, in the Mazl and Express. 

April 30, 1897, in the New York Evening World. 

May 16, 1897 (supplement), in the New York Journal. 
November 6, 1897, in the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
November 21, 1897, in the New York 7imes. 

December 26, 1897, in the New York 7imes. 

January 5, 1898, in the New York Evening Post. 

January 15, 1898, in the Outlook. 


Instruction in Sociology.—The West Virginia University at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., has very wisely decided to strengthen its courses 
in sociology for the summer quarter, which begins July 1, and con- 
tinues twelve weeks. The quarter is divided into two terms of six 


[* An abstract of addresses on the Consumers’ League by Mr. Brooks and others 


at a recent meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science has 
been published in Bulletin No.5. Price, fifteen cents.—Ep1Tor.] 
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weeks each, and students are privileged to enter for either term or 
for any portion of the quarter. The summer quarter work counts 
toward a degree the same as work done in any other quarter, and it 
is not, therefore, a summer school. All the departments of the 
university are in operation, and in addition to the regular faculty, 
specialists from other institutions deliver lectures. For the coming 
summer, Dr. Lester F. Ward, whose work in sociology is so widely 
known, has been secured to deliver two courses of class lectures, 
one on Pure Sociology, and the second on Applied Sociology. In 
these courses Dr. Ward will give an outline of his entire system of 
sociology. In addition to Dr. Ward’s lectures, which begin on July 
18, and continue four weeks—two lectures a day—he will give four 
public lectures of a more general character, as follows: 


(1) The Founder of Sociology, Auguste Comte. 

(2) Nature and Nurture, or Heredity and Opportunity. 

(3) The Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge. 

(4) Social Salvation by Faith—an analysis of Kidd’s “‘ Social Evolution.” 


Dr. Ward is also known as an authority on paleobotany, and for 
the benefit of those interested in this line of work he proposes to 
give a course of five public lectures on Plant Evolution. 

Other special attractions to the student of sociology in connection 
with the summer quarter at the University of West Virginia include 
two courses on Money and Banking, and Industrial Problems, by 
Professor James H. Hamilton, of Syracuse University. President 
Jerome H. Raymond, of the University of West Virginia, gives two 
full courses, five days a week, throughout the entire summer quarter, 
on the Principles of Economics, and A Historical Survey of Socio- 
logical Thought. The latter course deals chiefly with the teachings 
of the more important modern sociologists. Besides these regular 
class lectures, President Raymond gives a series of public lectures 
on ‘‘A Group of Social Philosophers,’’ as follows: 


(1) John Stuart Mill and Utilitarianism. 

(2) Charles Kingsley and Christian Socialism. 
(3) Thomas Carlyle and Paternalism. 

(4) John Ruskin and Aesthetics. 

(5) William Morris and Idealism. 

(6) Arnold Toynbee and Humanitarianism. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, is scheduled for four lectures 
in the week beginning August 12, her subjects being the following: 

(1) Social Obligations of Citizenship. 

(2) The Social Theories of Count Tolstoi. 


(3) The Non-Resistance of Tolstoi versus the Non-Resistance of Jesus. 
(4) English and American Social Settlements. 
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Short courses have been arranged also by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University, and Professor Charles Zueblin, of 
Chicago University. 

Vacant Lot Cultivation—Several times references have been made 
in these notes to the results of the Pingree Potato Patch plan of 
aiding the unemployed. Recently Dr. Frederic W. Speirs, Dr. S. 
M. Lindsay, and Mr. Franklin Kirkbride, constituting a committee 
of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, prepared a 
report covering the experience in the United States up to the pres- 
enttime. That report has been printed in the April number of the 
Charities Review. Considerable space is given to the methods of 
conducting this work, with a view to aiding those who wish to start 
similar work in other cities. One section of the report, however, 
will appeal to students of the subject who desire to get some idea of 
its extent and its results. The following summary of what has been 
done in the several cities of the United States furnishes a basis for 
a historical survey of the movement up to the present time. 

From the reports which have been collected it is ascertained that 
vacant-lot farming was carried on during the last season, namely, 
that of the summer of 1897, in the following cities: Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Dayton (Ohio), Denver, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence (Rhode Island), Reading, Seattle (Washington), and Spring- 
field (Massachusetts). This list does not include several other cities 
which tried the plan in previous years, but gave it up for lack of 
interest, support, or success. 

In Detroit the work has been taken up as a municipal enterprise 
under the management of the agricultural committee, which was 
appointed by Mayor Pingree for the purpose of relieving the unem- 
ployed, whose numbers were increasing greatly as a result of the 
hard times in the winter of 1893-94. During the year 1894 $3600 was. 
raised by subscription, but much time and service were given by 
city officials in the prosecution of the work. In 1895 $5000 was 
appropriated by the common council for this purpose. In 1896 
$4000 was appropriated and the city poor commission selected all 
the families to whom lots were issued, with two exceptions assigned 
by the committee. The report of the agricultural committee for 1896 
states that in the three years, 1894, 1895 and 1896, the city was saved 
an amount of taxation nearly equal to the difference between the 
total amount expended, $10,893.35, and the value of the crops 
raised, $72,790.10, or $61,896.75, the net profit. 

Buffalo is next in importance of the cities where the work has 
been put under municipal control. Mayor Hewett, of Buffalo, 
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started the work in 1895, and formed for the purpose the Buffalo 
Industrial Association. A subscription fund of $2000 to defray ex- 
penses was raised, and one of the results of the work in that year 
was a noticeable falling off in the demands upon the poormaster for 
public relief. This fact, together with the gratifying financial 
results of the year 1895, enabled the mayor to procure the passage of 
an act by the legislature of New York to permit the city of Buffalo 
to appropriate funds for continuing the work. This act was passed 
in the spring of 1896, and the city council unanimously appropri- 
ated $3500. A similar appropriation of $3000 in amount was made 
by the council for the work in the year 1897, and the work was so 
economically conducted that the cost to the city for each plot of 
about one-third of an acre was only $1.80, as against $2.38 in 1896, 
and $3.48 in 1895. The mayor’s secretary states in a letter of recent 
date, that at least 10,590 persons were relieved in 1897, with an esti- 
mated saving to the city of nearly $30,000; 700 acres of land were 
plowed at a contract price of $2.85 per acre, and the land was har- 
rowed, rolled and staked at a cost of thirty-five cents per hour. The 
average yield was about thirty bushels of potatoes to each one-third 
of an acre plot. 

Boston is the only city that has rented all the land used from 
the start. Here for three years, on a farm of sixty acres, from fifty 
to eighty families have been assisted. Good records have been kept, 
and a normal view of such work can be obtained from this experi- 
ment. The total value of the crops each year, for three years, has 
been just about double the total amount expended. In the year 1896 
it was estimated that the average gross yield per worker was $34.15, 
and that, deducting from this sum the average amount contributed 
per worker, there was left a net yield per worker of $20.33. The 
lots were taken by persons of several nationalities, but the majority 
were Americans. In 1896 thirty-two of the fifty-two persons who 
had lots in 1895 applied again. During the last season (1897) there 
was a blight and partial failure of the potato crop in Boston, but 
the superintendent states that the gardeners suffered less than many 
other New England farmers, and that the enhanced price, owing to 
the general scarcity, atoned in a measure for small crops. The 
average yield per lot was twenty-two bushels, and the prevailing 
prices ranged from ninety cents to $1.40, while those for the pre- 
vious year were fifty to sixty cents. 

Brooklyn is another city that has tried the experiment for several 
years. At first a committee appointed by the mayor raised a fund 
by private subscription, and during the third and last season of 1897 
the Associated Charities has had the work in charge. During the 
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first two years between five and six hundred dollars per year were 
expended, with results not wholly satisfactory. The land was very 
inaccessible and work was begun late in the season. Only a few 
persons availed themselves of the opportunity to take gardens, and 
this added to the proportionately high cost of superintendence. 
During the second and third years a notable feature of the work 
was the aid granted by the Brooklyn elevated railroad in giving the 
gardeners free transportation to and from their gardens by means of 
a free-ticket system carefully guarded from abuse. 

In Denver the results during three years have been remarkably 
good from the financial point of view. The experiment has been 
conducted by a representative committee from the Associated Chari- 
ties, the woman’s club, and the public authorities. In 1897 the 
cash return from the sixty-six lots assigned amounted to $525.15, in 
addition to the crops consumed by 376 persons. The total estimated 
cash value of crops has been from six to nine times the amounts 
expended. Of course this probably means that many necessary 
things were contributed without reckoning their money value in the 
item of cost. One-third of the gardens were allotted to women. 

At Seattle, Washington, the work has been continued for three 
years with very even and satisfactory results. Very small lots are 
furnished, usually 40 by 100 feet in size. Tools were furnished dur- 
ing the first season, but not since. Of 200 applicants in 1897, fifty- 
six had held lots one year previously, and twenty-seven for two 
years previously. The money value of the crops is estimated at 
from four to nine times the money outlay. 

New York City has perhaps done most of all to spread a knowl- 
edge of the methods and possibilities of this work. It was started 
there in 1895, under peculiar difficulties because of the scarcity of 
land, by a representative committee from several benevolent socie- 
ties, but organized by and working under the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. During the first year a 
good-sized plot of ground was secured through Mr. Steinway, on 
Long Island, and the committee has had the able services of Mr. J. 
W. Kjelgaard, without cost, as superintendent. The most accurate 
social statistics concerning the applicants were filed. From these 
records it is possible to see just how much preparation for garden 
work each individual had, and it was found to be, as a rule, very 
little. The financial returns indicated during the first two years 
between two and three dollars in crops for every dollar of expense. 
During the past season we see a curious illustration of the limita- 
tions of this work. It was found ienpossible to secure in the city 
any quantity of land that could be economically worked, and so 
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only a few allotments were made. No detailed financial record was 
kept, but the superintendent reports that most of the farmers did 
well, and that the committee went to little or no expense for seed, 
tools, etc. 

Rochester, New York, began the work in 1895 under the direc- 
tion of the {overseer of the poor. Owners of lots in the suburbs 
rented them for the purpose, and the men applying for aid were 
given tickets for so many days’ work on these lots. Potatoes only 
were tried. The scheme was not considered very satisfactory as to 
results, because the work given was not steady and the workers had 
no interest in the gardens. The men were paid wages. The crops 
were good; 2300 bushels of potatoes were harvested and distributed 
by the overseer among needy applicants during the following 
winter. About two days’ work were given each week to each man, 
so that he could earn from $3 to $4.50 per week, but these wages 
were paid in fuel or provisions from the poor store. Thus it is 
seen that the Rochester experiment was not in reality along the 
lines of vacant-lot farming, but rather a method of furnishing em- 
ployment by the city and distributing outdoor relief. 

From Philadelphia, Chicago, Dayton (Ohio), Providence 
(Rhode Island), and Kansas City, the reports for the past season 
are those of their first year. All have profited by the experience 
elsewhere, and all report most encouraging results. Philadelphia 
had about twenty-seven acres under cultivation in ninety-six allot- 
ments, which showed an average yield of $61 per lot and a return of 
more than $3 for every dollar expended throughout the whole 
experiment. 

In Chicago forty acres were under cultivation in 148 allotments. 
The land was located at Englewood and the work managed by the 
Bureau of Charities. Lots were usually 33 by 300 feet in size. 
Thirteen nationalities were represented among the gardeners, though 
Americans predominated. Sixteen different kinds of vegetables 
were raised. 

An outgrowth of the summer’s work has been the formation 
among the gardeners and their friends of a regular society called the 
People’s Friendly Club, which meets every Saturday night to enjoy 
a program given mainly by the members themselves, and including 
a discussion of social questions. Two special meetings have also 
been held in one of the schools where audiences of 300 gardeners 
and friends have been gathered. This altered application of the 
Pingree Potato Patch plan is the first of its kind in Chicago. The 
gardeners’ club is the first of its kind in the country, and of all the 
seventeen cities which have inaugurated the cultivation of vacant 
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lots by the needy, it is in Englewood alone that arrangements have 
been made to lead the lot holders to pay all their own expenses for 
plowing and seeds. 

At Dayton, Ohio, the work was undertaken by the Associated 
Charities and the Single Tax Club. About forty acres were planted 
and 167 families, representing about 650 persons, took lots of about 
a quarter of an acre each. 

The reports indicate a financial success, and plans are being 
made to make an early start in 1898 on a very much larger scale 
than last year. The crops were as follows: Potatoes, 1985 bushels; 
turnips, 70 bushels; tomatoes, 75 bushels; corn, 3225 dozen; beans, 
175 bushels; cabbage, 5020 heads; beets, 40 bushels; cucumbers, 
5000; besides lettuce, radishes, etc. 

At Kansas City the work was begun in 1897 by the agricultural 
commission, which secured from the Provident Association of that 
city a list of dependents. 

One hundred and ten allotments were made from the names 
thus received; eight were found unsuitable applicants, or their lots 
for other reasons were not planted; four lots were abandoned, leav- 
ing ninety-eight from which reports of crops were returned. The 
superintendent endeavored to get correct reports from each lot of 
the quantity of produce harvested. It is interesting to notice the 
variety of crops in this report: Potatoes, 1770 bushels; turnips, 229 
bushels; onions, 42% bushels; beets, 315% bushels; beans, 440% 
bushels; tomatoes, 155 bushels; cabbage, 832 heads; corn, 1071 
dozen; melons, 280; squashes, 16; peas, 374 bushels; radishes, 996 
dozen; lettuce, 22% bushels; cucumbers, 165; sweet potatoes, 30 
bushels; mustard greens, 24 bushels; okra, 2; navy shelled peas, 2 
bushels. To these quantities the superintendent assigned cash values 
based on the average price of the various products throughout the 
season. 

At Duluth, Minnesota, the work was carried on during the past 
season, as indeed it had been for two years previous, by Bishop 
McGolrick, of the pro-cathedral, to whom land was freely offered 
for the purpose. He assigned plots to various persons, giving them 
such suggestions and personal help as possible without furnishing 
them with any tools, seed, or direct financial aid in cultivation. 
The bishop says that 120 families were assisted in this way, and that 
the results indicate to him that with organization the plan could be 
made a very effective means of furnishing temporary relief in cases 
of need. 

f£t Reading, Pennsylvania, a citizens’ committee was organized 
in pursuance of a resolution passed in April, 1896. The committee, 
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appointed by the mayor, consisted of representatives of both select 
and common councils and private citizens. The first meeting of the 
committee was held April 20, and a general invitation extended 
through the newspapers to the worthy unemployed of the city to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of assistance. A circular letter 
was sent out May 1 to all those to whom assistance was afforded by 
the Reading Relief Society and other benevolent organizations. 
About sixteen acres of land were secured and divided up in lots of 
about one-sixth of an acre each; 106 applications were received and 
allotments made to ninety-one families, with 316 children, represent- 
ing four nationalities; namely, American, 84; Irish, 3; German, 3; 
and French, 1. City councils appropriated $400 to carry on the 
work, of which $317.63 was expended. On October 12 a circular 
letter was mailed to each of the farmers requesting a complete report 
of the products of the season. The yield, calculated at the average 
market price, was estimated at $900. The season was one charac- 
teristic of extreme drought, and work was begun very late, other- 
wise the results might have been very much more encouraging. Still, 
as it was, the return showed about three dollars in value to every 
dollar expended. The crops were as follows: 450 bushels of pota- 
toes; 250 bushels of beans; 20 bushels of peas; 30 bushels of red 
beets; turnips, 30 bushels; radishes, 30 bushels; tomatoes, 30 
bushels; corn, 935 dozen; cabbage, 1450 heads; lettuce, 1400 heads; 
cucumbers, 3500; celery, 500 stalks. 

Throughout the whole range of experience during the season of 
1897 as indicated in the reports from the various cities enumerated 
above, we can draw a few very general lessons common to all. As 
in previous years, the degree of success in the amount and value of 
crops obtained depended largely upon the promptness with which 
work was begun at the opening of the farming season in the respec- 
tive localities. This has been one of the chief difficulties, because, 
as a rule, the persons interested in promoting the work do not 
become aroused until about the time that it should have been begun, 
and where this is the case work is not actually started until several 
weeks have passed in preparation, in the raising of funds and 
securing of lands, with correspondingly damaging results in the 
harvest. Notwithstanding all the drawbacks and the ignorance of 
the workers concerning farming methods in general, the financial 
return has been satisfactory to both the workers and to those in 
charge of the several movements. Where the work has been discon- 
tinued it has usually been for reasons other than lack of encouraging 
financial results. In many cases of fairly reliable statistical data it 
is evident that the promoters or committees in charge, had they 
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pocketed the proceeds, would have realized from three to four 
dollars for every dollar expended. It is this fact that makes the 
prospects of the movement good and warrants the belief that though 
in an embryonic stage of development at present it will persist until 
it has been given a fair trial, and until there is more abundant 
evidence to prove either its utility or its inadequateness as a means of 
assisting the unemployed in a way that will increase rather than dimin- 
ish their self-respect, and give them something possessing educational 
value in relation to their future welfare. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the quality of the crops 
raised and the methods of marketing them. As a rule, especially in 
the larger cities supplied with vegetables from a distance, the 
vacant-lot farmers have been able to supply customers in the imme- 
diate neighborhood with goods of a superior quality and freshness to 
those obtained in the regular markets. On this account they have 
obtained, as a rule, the highest market prices, and sometimes prices 
slightly in excess of the best prices paid in the market. The indi- 
vidual care spent upon some gardens has told upon the quality of 
the crop, and it is not an exaggeration to say that in many cases a 
personal interest is felt by the gardener in single specimens of vege- 
tables obtained from his lot. These prize crops were, as a rule, 
amply rewarded when offered for sale, and it has had a wholesome 
educational effect in proving to those who had often been the drudges 
of machine industry in the past that the individual artistic spirit, 
even when applied to potato culture, has its ample reward for the 
worker, both in self-satisfaction and for his pocket-book. Ina few 
places an attempt to stimulate the best work by offering prizes has 
been tried. The American Institute exhibit at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, and also the City Live Stock show, in the same 
city, offered to award several prizes to vacant-lot farmers. One 
Brooklyn gardener received $9.50 in premiums for crops put in 
competition with those of the regular truckers. 
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Brooklyn, 115; in usetts, 423 
Suez Canal, 57 et seq 
laws, 175 


Tariff reading recommended, B 
> in 430 ; state 
WSs 0 
Textiles. Die Produktions und Preis- 
entwickelung der Kob ukte der 
by Schultze, 


note, 87. 
Tenanis in New York, 124. 
Transportation. CAUSES AFFECTING 
RAILWAY RATES AND FARES, 324-52. 
Development of oa rates and ~ 
senger fares, 324; in P $24; 
France, $25; in United States, fos: 
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Traffic development, 327; Early ideas 
of railway competit on, 329 ; Railway 
monopoly of passenger traffic, 330 ; 
Competition in freight business, 331 ; 
Economic advantage to railroads of 
low rates, 333 ; Operating 3 not 
proportionately increased larger 
, 335; Checks on expansion, 337 ; 
Can ay traffic be stimulated, 
339 ; ure on railways for reduc- 
tions, 341; Cost of passenger traffic, 
344; Differences in railroad fares, 346: 
Cause of high fares, 348; Their prob- 
able persistence, 351 
Economic Errects OF SHIP CANALS, 
54-78 ; Amsterdam and Manchester 
canals, 54; Corinth and Kiel ca- 
nals, 56 ; Suez Canal, its origin, 57 ; 
Its operations, 58; Machinery of | 
trade, 59; Influence on Mediter- 
ranean ports, 60; Growth of trade | 
with continent, 61; Indian ex- | 
rts, 63; rice, 64; wheat, 64; In- 
ian imports, 65; Saint Mary’s | 
Fall’s Canal, its traffic, 67; Devel- 
opment of lake trade, 68; Iron j 
trade of Lake Superior, 70 ; ‘wheat 
and flour, 71; lumber, 72; coal, 
73 ; tabular statements, 75 
“ American Railway Management,” | 
by H. S. Haines, note, 239 


“Economic History of the B. & O. 
R. R.,”’ by M. Reizenstein, note, 87 
“Der Eisenbahenreform in Wiirt- 
temberg,”’ by A. Miilberger, re- 


“ The Year Book of Railway Litera- 
ture," note, 


United States, and Cuba, 353-80; Railway 
rates in, 325 et 


See, also, 
Vacant lot cultivation, 440 


Wages, See Economics 

Washington, Franchises in, 426 Organ- 
ized charity in, 296 

Water sup sly of Boston, 121 

West Virginia University, 438 

Wisconsin, Corrupt practices law in, 179; 
Primary election law in, 177 

Woman's Movement. “Die Frauenbe- 
wegung,’’ by G. Cohn, note, 81 


fiir Socialwissenschaft, note, 


\ 
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See Agriculture 
See, also, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Academy of Political 


Social Science. 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


The Proceedings of the Academy, together with Personal Notes, Book 
Reviews and Notes, are published in the ANNALS. Subscription, $6.00 
per year, post free. The principal papers which were submitted to the 
Academy and published in the ANNALS have also been reprinted in 
separate editions as given in the following list: 


July, 1890,—December, 1897. 


No. 
1. Canada and the United States. . . 35c. 
J. G. Bourtnor. 
An analysis of the Canadian constitutional 
— and a comparison between it and the 
erican polity. 
2. Decay of State and Local Government 


A survey of the causes which “fo the 
loss of vitality in local government in America. 


3. Law of Wages and Interest... . 25c. 
J. B. CLARK. 


A discussion of the manner in which capital de- 
termines wages through its influence on products, 


4. Province of Sociology........ 25c. 

F. H. 

An explanation of the province of the science, 

the under] any conceptions of sociological theory 
and the spirit of sociological investigation. 

5. Instruction in Public Law and Eco- 

mnomicsin Germany......... 35c. 


Out of print in separate form. 
6. Railroad Passenger Fares in menqeey 


An explanation of the Zone system as in use in 
Austria-Hungary. 


7. Origin of Connecticut Towns. . . 25c. 

M. ANDREWS. 

discussion of the question whether the con- 

ctitotion of 1639 =~ ‘ounded by the towns, as 

such, or by the i This was the first written 
constitution in the United States. 


le. 
. 8. PATTERSON. 
A lawyer’s view of the Supreme Court decision. 


9. a Features in the U.S. Constitu- 

An examiuation of the elements of the govern- 
ment as it was originally established, separating 
those which were c from the selected fea- 


10 Historical ws. Deductive Political 

25c. 

E. v. BOEHM-BAWERK. 

A defence of the deductive method, as having 

equal claims with its rival, the inductive, or his- 
torical method. 


11. Instruction in wre Law and Eco- 

nomicsin Germany,II...... 35c. 

An account of the methoc s on work and a com- 

te list of the subjects announced for lectures 
Political Economy and Public Law. 


No. 
12. The Austrian ists... .25e. 
E. v. BOEHM-BAWERK. 
An account of the achievements and me 


of the Austrian School, by one of its most emi- 
nent representatives. 


13. On the Comception of 

RITCHIE, 

A theoretical — cpa of legal, political and 
sovereign’ 


An explanation of the tion of the lish 


Critique of Wages . 35c. 
SruaRT Woop. 

A discussion of the various wage theories that 
wit been held by economists. 


J.J. 
The more important provisions of the law, 
taken from the book of instructions the 
Austrian Government for the use of the public 
and railway officials. 


17. Public Health and Municipal Govern- 
25e. 
New York, says: ‘‘ The author sets forth 
in a clear way the p proper municipal organiza- 
tion of health. Every city council in the ou ee’ 
as well as every citizen, uld read this 


18. History, Theo and Technique of 
Statistics, Cloth $1.50, Hi Leather 82.50. 
UGUST MEITZEN. 
Translated into English by Roland P. Talkner. 
This is the most complete treatise on statistics 
in the German language, and the translation 
comes into a field which in’ English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 


19. Genesis of a Written Constitution 

mM. C Morey. 

The Constitution of the United Seatentls shown 

to have been a legitimate development of the 


colonial constitution, which, in turn, had grown 

out of the original charters, 

20. Natural Law ..... 25e. 
ED M. TAYLOR. 


A defence of the doctrine hel? the philoso- 
phers from Cicero to Kant, but ty a disrepute. 


7 
i 
AND 
ae 16. Railroad Passenger Tariffs in Austria 
| 
i 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


No. 
TUTTLE. 


©. A. 
A definition of that which Mill called “ the uni- 
versal popular notion of Wealth,” and an analysis 
of the concept underlying it. 


22. Compulsory Voting ...... . . 
F. W. Hous. 

A plan to compel every voter to exercise his 
right of su under certain penalties provided 
by law, and discussed in this monograph. 


23. Instruction in Economics in Italy 

An exhibit of the work done in economics in 
Italian universities. 


J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 
A report of the work of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science during its twenty years of existence 
from 1869. 
25. Handbook ofthe Academy .. $2.00 
Centains a list of the membership at the date of 
blication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
ecutive Committee, etc. 


46. In Memoriam. John Alexander Jame- 
: F. N. THORPE. 
A biographical sketch, with portrait, of the late 
Judge Jameson. 
27. Constitution of Mexico..... . . 35e. 
BERNARD Moses. 
Translation of the text with an historical intro- 
duction. 
28. Land Transfer Reform ...... 15c. 
A proposed plan of simplifyi ue cadet 
To an of sim e me 0 
29. Economic Basis of Prohibition . 1l5c. 
S. N. PATTEN. 
An argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 


30. Internaticnal Liability for Mob In- 

E. W. Hurrcvt. 

An examination of the cases when a govern- 

ment is liable for injuries to foreign residents, 

pas reference to the New Orleans af- 
r in 1891. 


31. Political Science at Oxford ... . l5c. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 

A description of the work done at Oxford in 

Economic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
of the courses for 1891. 


32. Recent Constitution-Making in the 

Umited States 35e. 

F. N. THORPE. 

An analysis and comparison of the constitutions 

of the four States, North and South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Montana. 


33. Economics in Italy ......... 25c. 

ACHILLE Loria. 

A survey of the present tendencies of Italian 

economists, and of the past development of the 
science in that country. 


34. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
4.0.66 ¢ 66 66 6 6% 15e. 
COMBES DE LESTRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
vogue in Russia, under which the peasants are 
now slaves of the mir instead of serfs of the seig- 
neurs. 
35. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Govermment ......... 15e. 
Wo. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 
reaus which issue statistical publications of any 
description. 


No. 


37. Comgress and the Cabinet .... . 15¢e. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 

A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats 

in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in 

debate and answering such questions as the Con- 
gressmen may ask. 


39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform of 

Epw. P. CHEYNEY, 

The monograph shows that we are coming to 

recognize that land is not like other properties, 

but has intrinsic peculiarities which necessitate a 
certain degree of communistic control. 


40. Law-Making by Popular Vote. . 25c, 

E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 

An examination into the number of times the 

Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has been 
used in the United States. 


The author gives reasons based on political 
economy for the existing unrest that finds expres- 
sion in the demands of the Socialists. 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Public 
Regulation of Industries ..... 25e. 
W. D. DABNEY. 


A defence of the theory that government - 
lation cf private business is the best remedy for 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Munici 
F. P. PRICHARD. 
The author advocates the establishment of col- 
leges for the training of men for the public ser- 
vice, just as the Government School at West Point 
trains officers forthe army. Undersuch a method 
the offices would be held by men who had a 
thorough knowledge of political and administra- 
tive science. 
44. Political Organization of a Modern 
W. D. Lewis. 
Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the present 
r administration of municipal affairs lies 
largely in the fact that national affairs obtrude 
themselves too much into local politics. 
45. International Arbitration ... . 25c. 
ELEANOR L. Lorp. 
An argument for this mode of settling interna- 
tional quarrels, 


46. Jurisprudence itn American Univer- 


E, W. 
A plea for better instruction in this subject 
with an outline of a model course. 


47. Instruction in French Universities 


48. Graziani’s Economic Theory of 
STuART Woop. 

An analysis of the economy of machines, taking 
Prof, Graziani’s work as a basis for the discussion. 


| 
| 36. to the Handbook of the 
Contains a list of the accessions to membershi r- 
in the Academy from April 15, 1891, to August id, f 
1891. 
| 38. Place of Party in the Political Sys- | 
NSON D. Morse. 4 
A defence of the party system. ' 
7 
| 
| 41. Wogtected Points in the Theory of 
| T. B. VEBLEN. 
| | 
| 
| 
i] 
Leo S. Rowe. 
An exposition of the system of Faculties in 
: vogue in France, together with a brief history of 
zy the higher educational system from the time of 
ht | Napoleon to the present. It also explains the new 
ti | system of universities which is being advocated. : 
ii 
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No. 
49. Ethical Training in the Public 
Cuas. DE GARMO. 
An argument to show that the publie school 
can be made an important factor the moral 
development of the scholars. 


50. Theory of Value .......... 25e 


F. v. 
A scientific explanation of the theory of value 
as held by the Austrian School. 
51. Basis of Imterest........... 25e. 
DwIGuT M. LowREyY. 
A criticism of Henry George’s theory of inter- 
est. After showing that this theory is not true, 
Mr. Lowrey points out what he thinks is the true 
basis of interest. 


. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 


53. Party Government ........ 25e. 


54. Proportional Representation. . . 15c. 

Joun R. COMMONS. 

A plan to secure representation for the minority 
as well as for the majority party. 


55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 

Shows how much state politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 


56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 ... . 25c. 
C. C. BINNEY. 


The author shows the defects in this law, and | 


in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 
lian System. 

57. A Third Revolution ........ 15e. 

EDWARD P, CHEYNEY. 

The author endeavors to prove that we are 

about to undergo a third revolution, which will 

be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 

58. Riverand Harbor Bills ...... 35c. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A defence of river and harbor appropriations, 

showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 


59. Indian Education......... 25e. 
F. W. BLACKMAR. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate ail the Indian chil- 
dren, teaching each some practical trade or 
fession, and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 
60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNOW. 
A ay to the arguments which have been ad- 
van n favor of adopting in the United States 
a form of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, highly 
undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks ....... 15¢. 
L. OBERHOLTZER. 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 
62. Patten’s Dynamic Economics. . 15c. 
JoHN B. CLARK. 
Prof. Clark explains this late system of political 
a taking Prof. Patten’s recent book asa 
s. 


8. N. PATTEN. 

An attempt to show the causes of moral prog- 

ress through a comparison with economic prog- 

Tress. 

65. Sir Wm. Temple on the Origin and 

Nature of Government...... 25e. 

F, I. HERRIOTT. 

A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 

66. Influence on Business of the Indepen- 

demt Treasury............ 25e. 

Davip KINLEY. 

to the financial sta- 


Shows the t da 
one are inherent in the 


bility of the country 
Sub-treasury system. 


67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics . 15c. 
J. H. ROBINSON. 

A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. f. Sidgwick’s 
recent work is taken as a basis for the discussion. 


68. Preventive Legislation in Relation to 


C. H. REEVE. 
A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 
69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth 
on Distribution........... 35c. 
WILLIAM SMART. 
An exposition of the effects of the communes 
of wealth, with an argument for the socializing 
of consumption and the opening wide the doors 
of wealth, that humanity may enter in and enjoy 
much of what the individual now consumes in 
solitude. 
70. Standard of Deferred Payments . 15c. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
A scientific defence of bimetallism. 
71. Parliamentary Procedure... . 25c. 
Jesse Macy. 
An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 


72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 


at these foundries to 


laborers. 
73. Local Government of Country Com- 
munities in Prussia........ 15e. 


CONRAD BORNHAK. 

An examination from an historical and a politi- 

cal point of view of the character of the reforms, 

which Prussia by the 
passage, in 1891, governmen 

which put an end to the last remains of the feudal 

system. 


74. Cost and Utility........... 25e. 


development of the two radically different ways 
of investigating economic phenomena, whether 
as a theory of prosperity or as a theory of distri- 


bution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland 15c. 

W. MILLIET. 

The paper shows what has been done in that 

country along other lines than those of hibi- 

tion, toward preventing the misuse of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 


25e. 
Epw. A. Ross. 
A résumé of the su of taxation, takin 


Prof. 
cua recent book as a basis for the discus- 
n. 


No. 
64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
52. Electric Street Lighting in ~ | 
RICHARDSON, 
a political virtue. 
| 
| 
} S. M. Linpsay. 
| An explanation of the work that has been done \ 
o—O——e—_e—s better the condition of the { 
| | 
The purpose of this paper is to make the reader 
| 
| 
76. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of | 
63. Geometrical Theory of the Determi- | 
Th th ts a geometri 
e author presents a ic 0 i 
causation of all prices. { 
iii 
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No. 
77. aes Basis of Social Econo- 
LEesTER F. WARD. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the 
distinction between that system of political econ- 
omy which is based upon the actions of the 
human animal and that system which is based 
upon the actions of the rational man. 


78. Theory of Final Utility in its Rela- 
tion to the Standard of ferred Pay- 

L. 8S. MERRIAM. 


A study of the relation of the theory of final 
utility to money in general and the standard of 
deferred payments in particular, followed by a 
criticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “ Standard 
of Deferred Payments.” (No. 70.) 


79. Constitution of Colombia.... . 50c. 

ERNARD MOsEs. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction. 


80. National and State Banks... .. 25e. 

HORACE WHITE. 

A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 


81. American Banking and the Money 

Supply ofthe Fature........ 15e. 

M. D. HARTER. 

A brief sketch of American peaking history 

with an outlook into the future, followed by a plan 
for reorganizing the national banking system. 


82. State and National Bank Circulation 

A. B. HEPBURN. 

An ment nst issuing circulating notes 

without U. 8. bo or other choice securities as 
their basis. 


83. Banking System—Old and New . . Lc. 

J. H. WALKER. 

A plea for the adoption of the banking system 
outlined in Mr. Walker's bill before Congress. 


84. Basis of Security for National Bank 
HENRY BACON. 

fe for perpetuating the national bank-note 


85. Surplus Gains of Labor 
J. B. CLARK. 


An argument to show that the laborer does not 
realize a surplus gain from the last labor per- 
formed in a natural working-day. 


86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of 
ce, 1875-1889 .. . 50c 
F. A. CURRIER. 


Cc. 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and notes. 


87. Relation of the State to Education in 

Englandand America .__. 25e. 

Isaac SHARPLESS. 

A comparison between the English educational 

system and the American, with special reference 

to the part taken by the government in regulating 
the system. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A comparison between English and American 
municipal government. 


89. Costand Expemse.......... 25e. 

SIMON N. PATTEN. 

Contrasts the two terms and the ideas they 
should convey. A continuation of No. 74. 


iv 


death. 


ELLIs P. OBERHOLTZER, 

An argument against the making and constant 

amendment of city charters by State Legislatures. 

In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities control 

themselves under a general constitutional clause, 

permitting them to adopt and amend their own 
charters by popular election. 


91. Relation of Economic Conditions to 

the Causesof Crime......... 25e. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 

ve upon crime, follow y suggestions o 

whieh, if adopted, will lessen crime. — 


$2. Nature of the Federal State ... . 25. 

E. V. RoBINson. 

An argument to show that the federal is alone 

the truly stable state, since it alone is built upon 
the eternal rock of natural law. 


93. Progress of Economic Ideas in France 

MAURICE BLOCK. 

An account of the development in France of 

the science of political economy, treating in turn 

the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 

ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 
the modern economists. 


94. Relation of Economic Study to Pub- 
lic and Private Charity....... 25e. 
JAMES MAVorR. 
The purpose is to show how the study of eco- 
nomics may be made of use in the practical work 
of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
doing this the author gives an account of the 
leading methods that have been used to stud 
Eeew. and of the plans suggested to help abol- 
poverty. 
$5. Monetary Situation in Germany 25c. 
WALTHER Lotz. 
An explanation of what the German monetary 
system is and how Germany came to adopt the 
gold basis, together with an argument to show 
that Germany must stand by the single gold 
standard. 


A. B. Wooproxrp. 
A history of American coinage, with especial 
reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 
1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 
in 1890. A number of charts and tables se. 
nded to furnish information not given in detail 
In the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates. ... 
R. T. COLBURN. 
lan to make rich men pay up their taxes at 
The plan also advocates the creation of 
a special board or council whose duty it shall be 
to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes to 
the work of making society better and happier. 


8. Ficst State Constitutions .. . 25e. 
W. C. Morey, 


The purpose of the paper is to show how the or- 
ganic laws of the colonies were translated into 
the constitutions of the original states, which pro- 
cess was the second stage in the growth of Ameri- 
can constitutional law The first stage of this 
growth was discussed by Professor Morey in No. 
19. 


99. Married Women’s 

Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law Se. 

F. G. BUCKSTAFF. 

A study of the origin and eg < Se = 

abilities in respect to owning pro y under 

which married Twomen were placed within 
most recent years, 


No. 
| 90. Home Rule for our American Cities 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 88. Our Failures in Municipal Govern- | 
R 
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15c. 
GRORGE K. HOLMEs. 

Shows how the Southern farmer is held ina 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 
cotton instead of other crops which would be 
more beneficial to the farmer. 


101. The Medizeval Manor ...... 15e. 
Epw. P. CHEYNEY. 

Contains the translation of a typical extent. The 
extent was a description estimate of the area 
and value of an English manor, including a list 
of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 


services. 
102. Inland Waterways, Their Relation 
to Transportation 


aper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 

A plea for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
of eget, both on account of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway rates, also because the 
will permit of a great extension of our inl: 
commerce. For the same reasons the author ad- 
vocates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


103. Interest and Profits........ 15¢. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
The aim of the paper is to show that the justifi- 
cation of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural selection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 


104. Austrian Theory of Value. . . 25c. 

S. M. MACVANE. 

Areply to Professor F. von Wieser’s “Theory 

of Value,” No 50, being a review of the points at 

sow ae the Austrian and the classical 
eories. 


105. Subjective and Objective View of 
Distribution............. 25e. 
Joun A. Hopson. 
As stated by the author, his pu is ‘to show 
the wide divergence which the theory of distribu- 
tion presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
vies, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus.” 


106. Congress and the Cabinet—II. . 25c. 

G. BRADFORD. 

A reply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 

ments in favor of adopting in the United States 

the system of Cabinet Government, which are not 
given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 


An joe a? into the question as to what course 
of prices will do justice to a time contract calling 
for a money payment, and the question as to what 
is the just standard of deferred payments to which 
the money paid should conform, 


108. Indiam Currency ......... 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 

An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm will result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The whole 
paper is a strong plea for international bimetallism. 


109, "esas of Society to Its Environ- 

Wo. DRAPER LEwis. 

An attempt to develop the theory of national 

pomeety and to bring it into closer relation with 
e other parts of economic theory. 


Freperic C. Howsm. 

An account of the workings of the Income Tax 

during and after the Civil War, with a plea for the 

adoption of some better method raising 
revenue. 


111. Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer 


Lester F. WARD. 

A critical review of the political doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer as con his various works. 
112. La Sciemce Sociale......... 25e. 


The English ki bli 
e ng public per! never 
fully endomtonl the reason for the division after 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction left the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an excellent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 


113. The Idea of Justice in Political 

Heomomy 35c. 

Gustav SCHMOLLER. 

This perer, originally published by Professor 

Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, is the ethic profession 

of faith of the leader of the Historical 1 in 
Germany. 


114, Classification of Law...... .15e. 

RUSSELL H. CURTIS. 

An attempt to give a classification of laws of 

sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 

arrangement of the laws of any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


Mon © 6 24.6 65 


An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 
insurance companies for collecting premi 
apportioning death losses, assessing expenses, 
governing the companies. 


116. Relation of Taxation to Monopolies 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 
An enunciation of the laws of distributio: 
together with a classification of monopolies a 
an explanation of the different kinds of taxes; 
followed by an elaboration of so much of the gen- 
eral theory of taxation an porseins to taxes levied 
with the purpose of producing no other effect 
than that of yielding the state a revenue. The 
ya of the essay as a whole is to e clearer 
e relation of taxation to monopolies. 


117. The History of Political mecneny 
Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2. 
Gustav COHN. 

Translated into English by Joseph A. Hill. 

This presents the German — of view as no 
other publication in English does, and on that 
account forms a desirable supplement to other 
works on the History of Economics. 


118. The Problems of Municipal Govern- 
ment 25e. 


E. L. GoDKIN. 

Taking New York as the typical American city, 

he shows the dangers which she has had to face 

and is facing. He then points out the way to 
solve these problems. 


119. The Reform of our State Govern- 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 
defects in our state governments generally and 
then taking up the Constitution of New_York, 
points out where it should be changed, and wl at 
changes in it should be made. 


No. No. | 
110. The Federal Revenues and the In- : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
115. American Life Insurance Methods | 
. Be 
| ] 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Epw. A. Ross. 
| | 
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120. A Decade of Mortgages...... 15c. 
GEORGE K. HoLMEs. 
An analysis of the statistics about mortgages 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 
ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 


A review of the work of the Biologic School of 
Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed. 


122. Future Problem of Charity and the 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKs. 
A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
the methods used in Boston in 1893- 
. with suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 
123. Peaceable Boycotting....... 25e. 


States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 
and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 
decisions against the employes do not always rest 
on a good legal basis. 


J. L. BROWNELL. 
Astudy of the causes which have led the birth- 
rate to decline in many countries of high civiliza- 
tion. One of the conclusions which 1s brought 
out is that the Malthusian theory is not true of 
the United States to-day. In the regions where 
wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases most slowly. 
125. Theory of Sociology. 
Fifth Thousand . . . Paper, 50c¢., Cloth, $1.00 
F. H. GIDDINGs. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological idea; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology ; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure; Social Process, Law 
and Cause; The Methods of Sociology. This work 
marks a new stage in the development of so- 
ciology. 
126. Rentand Profit .......... 15e. 
C, W. MACFARLANE. 
An explanation of the difference between rent 
and Fw t, showing that the first is a ‘‘price de- 
termined” and the latter a “price-determining” 
surplus. 
127. Constitution of Prussia ..... 50c. 
Jas. HARVEY ROBINSON. 
Trauslation of the text, with an historical intro- 
duction and very complete explanatory notes. 


128. Ultimate Standard of Value .. . 50c. 

E. v. BoEHM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian school 
in theoretical political economy. 


129, Relations of Labor Organizations 
to Trade Instruction ....... . 25«. 
E. W. Bemis. 


The result of a special investigation made by 
Professor Bemis. e clearly shows that American 
labor organizations, with a very few exceptions, 
do not discriminate against the American boy in 
favor of the foreign immigrant, nor do they op- 
pose the apprenticeship system. 


130. Mortgage Banking in Russia . . Lic. 
D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 
A concise explanation of the Russian system of 
mortgage banks, giving also some of the benefits 
resulting from this system. 
131. Why had Roscher so Little Influence 
Wa. CUNNINGHAM. 
Explains why German economic theories have 
had so little influence on English political econ- 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill’s work. 
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132. Reasonable Railway Rates .. . 25e. 
H. T. NEwcoms. 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
summarizing the latest information upon the 
sa contained in government reports, as well 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of fixing rates on the part of the railways. 


133. The Economic Function of Woman 

Epw. T. DEVINE. 

The paper treats in a fresh mannerand froma 

new point of view, one of the most important as- 

pects of the many-sided woman question in 
modern society. 


134. Relief Work at the Wells Memorial 

H. 8. DUDLEY. 

The paper throws much light upon the practical 

aspects of one of the most difficult of our social 
problems. 


135. Constitution of Italy ....... 50c. 

8. M. Linpsay and L. 8. Rowr. 

Translation of the text with an historical intro- 
duction and notes. 


136. Economics in Elementary Schools 
8 N. PATTEN. 
An argument in favor of teaching the leading 
principles of economics in the public elementary 
schools, with a note of what these —— are 
ne lag explanation of how they may t be 
ught. 


137. Break-up of the English Party Sys- 
EDWARD PorRRITT. 
The author discusses one of the most interesting 
and significant features which have developed in 
English politics since 1885. He shows how the 
last House did not contain as formerly only two 
distinct parties, but was made up of no less than 
eight groups, six of which, if taken together, con- 
stitute what was formerly the Liberal Party, and 
the remaining two, the ene He then ex- 
plains how this system developed and what a 
great influence it has upon legislation. 


138. Wieser’s Natural Value...... 25e. 
D. I. GREEN. 
The book which presents clearly and fully the 
fundamental ideas that the different members of 
the Austrian school hold in common is ‘ Natural 
Value,” by Prof. v. Wieser. Dr. Green has pre- 
pared a careful analysis and review of that book, 
pj a oa at the same time the Austrian theory 
of value. 


139. Money and Bank Credits in the 
Henry W. WILLIAMS. 
The author outlines a suggested development of 
the money system now in use which, if carried 
out, would give us a safe and elastic currency. 
He concludes with a criticism of the Baltimore 
Bank Plan, and shows the danger inherent in 
their suggestion that no security be deposited by 
the banks to protect their note issues. 


140. How to Save Bimetallism ... . 15c. 
Duc DE NOAILLES, 
The remedy suggested is to adopt a parallel and 
independent bimetallism. Let each metal have 
its own value based on the weight of the coins 
either in gold or in silver without any proportion 
orratio. One result of the —e of the ex- 
isting ratio would be to reduce by one-half the 
value of the stock of silver. But as silver is now 
occupying a fictitious position, sooner or later it 
must fall to its natural place. and the sooner it is 
put there, the sooner we will arrive at a solution 
of the problem. 


The Failure of Biologic Soctology 
| 
: CHESTER A. REED. | 
Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the United | 
/ 124. The Significamce of a Decreasin 
| | | 
| | 
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141. Elected or Appointed Officials . . 25c. 
J. G. BOURINOT. 


In Canada the custom has been to appoint all 
officials having executive or ministerial func- 
tions to perform—apart, of course, from the polit- 
ical heads. The only officers elected by the 

ple are those who are to legislate for them. 
There has sta . however, a movement to 
change this system by adopting the United States 
lan of electing all officers, no matter whether 
They be legislative, executive or judicial. Dr. 
Bourinot’s paper is a strong argument against 
making such a change. He shows the bad results 
which follow the American system of election, 
and contrasts them with the advantages of the 
Canadian method. 


142. Pacific Railway Debts ..... . 25e. 
R. T. COLBURN. 


The thirty years term of the original loan of the 
United States to the Pacific Railroad has expired. 
Not only have the companies failed to pay off the 

rincipal, but even a great part of the annual 

nterest, so that now the Central and Union Com- 
— owe the government about $125,000,000, or 
wice the original loan. Several modes of solving 
this problem have been advanced in Congress. 
Mr. Colburn takes them up in turn, showing the 
advantages and disadvan of each, 

a the method which seems to him 


143. Terminology and the Sociological 
H. H. Powers. 


In this paper Professor Powers explains the 
results which were arrived at by the recent con- 
ference of sociologists held in New York City. 
One of the pu of this conference was 
obtain a general definition for the term ‘“ soci- 
ology,’’ and to define its field. 


144, A Neglected Socialist. ...... 25e. 
F. C. CLARK. 

An attempt to give William Weitling his proper 
ition in the history of socialism. Weitling 
‘corms the bridge between French and German 
socialism. ‘‘ He is the only German socialist that 


earry it out. Judged by his welings, his place is 
by the side of Fourier and Engels; judged b' 
his services and his agitation, Lassalle alone ow 
ranks him.”’ 


145. Uniform State Legislation. . . 35c. 
FrReDERIC J. STIMSON. 
The paper contains an explanation of the 
causes of diversity in state laws; an account of 
the movement to secure uniformity; uniform 
legislation concerning deeds and seals; concern- 
ing wills; concerning weights and measures; 
concerning bills, notes and days of grace; a 
uniform commercial code; uniform legislation 
concerning conveyancing ; concerning charitable 
bequest; concerning mortgages; concerning 
frauds; concerning interest ; concerning corpora- 
tions; criminal law, diversity and inequality of 
inishment; uniform laws on mar e and 
vorce. 


146. State Supervision for Cities .. . 15c. 
Joun R. Commons. 
An argument in favor of establishing a State 
Municipal Board, to be composed of the governor, 
attorney-general, auditor, and from six to ten 
unsalaried citizens. The duties of this board 
would include the recommending the suspension 
or removal of officers, the auditing of the books 
of the city officers, the approval of financial 
measures, the investigation oi complaints and 
abuses, and the conducting of the civil service 
examinations. 


No. 

147. Exploitation of Theories of Value 
im the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments. ........ 

FraNK FETTER. 

In the present paper, Professor Fetter comes to 

the conclusion that a standard of deferred pay- 

ments which shall never work hardship to any 
individual is unattainable. 


148. Industrial Services of Ge Rati 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
A statement of what the industrial services of 
the railways are, with a reference to the problems 
that confront the public in their connection and 
a statement of the best methods of solving them. 
In fact, a brief general survey of the whole ques- 
tion of transportation by a 


149. Units of Investigation in the Social 

A. F. BENTLEY. 

An attempt to discover what facts are to be 

taken as the units of investigation in the study of 
the phenomena of society. 


150. Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam- 
ign by the Civic Club for School 
Re rm in the Seventh Ward of the 
City of Philadelphia........ 50c. 
Mrs. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Editor. 
In the spring election of 1895, the women's 
Civie Club of puttadeyeee endeavored to secure 
the election of two of its members to the local 
school board of the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia. 
The menage” edited by Mrs. Williams contains 
a series of reports and other documents, whic 
taken together, give a history of this unique 
interesting campaign. 


151. Development of the Present Con- 
stitution of Framce........ 50c. 
R. SALEILLEs. 
A discussion of the French Constitution, show- 
ing how it has developed permanence and sta- 
bility, although its authors scarce Spee it to 
live seven years. Professor Saleilles explains 
both the weak points and the advantages in the 
French system. He also outlines what further 
development would be desirable or seems to be 
apparent. 
152. Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its 
Application to Taxation. ... 25e. 
Th f this > that 
e purpose o paper is to show 
the true criterion of justice in the distribution of 
the burdens of taxation is the least evil to the 
least number ; (2) that the evils of taxation are 
twofold—the sacrifice to those who pay the taxes, 
and the repression of industry and enterprise 
which they occasion ; (3) that the minimum of 
repression is secured by equality of sacrifice and 
the minimum of total sacrifice by an extreme 
form of progressive taxation resulting in great 
inequality of sacrifice; (4) that neither repres- 
sion alone nor sacrifice alone, but both are to be 
considered; and (5) that the probabilities are 
that a consideration of both forms of evil would 
lead to the adoption of a moderately progressive 
system of taxation. 


153. Minimum Principle in the Tariff of 
1828 and its Recent Revival... 25c. 
8. B. HARDING. 
The Act of 1828, for the first time in the histo 
of our tariff legislation, established a series o' 
duties graduated according to the value of a grou 
of goods. This series of duties rests upon what 
known as the “graduated minimums” of the 
woolen schedule of the act of that year; the 
— le of which was revived and largely ex- 
ended in the Act of 1890, and the traces of which 
have not been entirely banished from the tariff of 
1894. Mr. Harding’s paper traces the — and 
operation of these provisions of the earlier act, 
and sketches briefly their later revival. 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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154. Sources of American Federalism 25c. 
Wm. C. Morey. 
The pogeese of the essay is to show the begin- 
ning of the federal system on American soil and 
to suggest the ~~ — mee upon which its 
origin must be explained. 


155. The Amendments to the Italian Con- 
25e. 
G. A. Ruiz. 
The work is a supplement to the translation of 
the Italian Constitution (Publication No. 135). 
Professor Ruiz shows that the Constitution no 
longer consists of the statute of Charles Albert, 
that this forms simply the inning of a new 
order of things, that many institutions have 
been transformed by laws, decrees, usages and 
neglect, by which the Italian Constitution has be- 
come cumulative, consisting of an organism of 
— grouped about a primary kernel which is the 
156. evento im New England 
Gero. H. HAYNEs. 
Taking the six New nd States, Professor 
Haynes shows (1) who may vote for members of 
the Legislature, (2) who are the legislators, (3) 
what is the basis of representation, (4) to what 
extent each State’s system of representation makes 
the political complexion of the Legislature vary 
from that of the — of voters, and hy what 
extent the representative system limits the politi- 
cal influence of the cities. 


157. The Income Tax Decisions as an Ob- 
ject Lesson in Constituti 1 Con- 

C. G. TIEDEMAN. 

An argument that the decision against the in- 
come tax was not based so much on the funda- 
mental rule of construction that the intention and 
meaning of the framers of the Constitution must 
necessarily govern the interpretation of that in- 
strument, as on the idea that the prevalent sense 
of right must be ascertained in all its bearings 
and applied to the determination of the question. 


158. Recent Political Experiments in the 

Swiss Democracy .......... 25e. 

Louis WUARIN. 

A discussion of proportional representation, the 

initiative, the referendum and compulsory voting, 

showing how they are carried out and advantages 
that have followed their adoption. 


159. Social Basis of Proportional Repre- 


160. Custody of State Funds...... 15e. 
E. R. BUCKLEY. 

A discussion of the method of taking care of the 
moneys which belong to the various states, show- 
ing how the different states have gradually given 
up the independent treasury system and deposited 
their money in banks, and also where interest is 
paid on such deposits, and if so, for whose benefit. 


161. Problem of Sociology....... 15e. 

GEORG SIMMEL. 

A statement of the problems which must be 

solved by sociology. 

162. Railway Departments for the Relief 

and Insurance of Employes... . 35c. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

An exhaustive study of these departments as 

they exist in the United States, showing their 

mode of operation, their uses and advantages and 

their defects. In these departments, it is claimed, 

there has been found a solution of some of the 
vexed problems of the labor situation. 


No. 
163. The Theory of Social Forces. 
Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50 
8. N. PATTEN, 
It is a study of the various steps in social evolu- 
tion, particularly of some hitherto neglected pro- 
cesses in development. 


L. M. KEasBey, 
An outline of the diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United States and land, as to who 
should control the canal across the Isthmus, 
dwelling particularly on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and on Great Britain’s efforts to obtain and 
keep control over the eastern end of any proposed 
canal. This controversy constitutes but the nar- 
rower issue of that larger struggle, which has 
been going on between Great Britain and the 
United States ever since the days of our political 
independence, for dominion of the American 
Continent. In conclusion, the lesser dispute is 
laced in its proper diplomatic environment, and 
ts relation is shown to the larger issue involved. 


165. Advantages of the Nicaragua Dee 


An argument in favor of the canal route 
mapped out by the Nicaragua Canal Co. as being 
Se eepet of construction as well as the most 
available. 


166. Nicaragua Canal and the Economic 
Development of the United States. Lic. 
Th b hat great 
e paper shows what great commercial bene- 
fits the canal will bring to the United States, 
both y ee the route of domestic com- 
merce between the east and the west, and b 
bringi us nearer to South America, Asia an 
Australia. It shows also how it will serve to de- 
velop industries, and why the cana] itself should 
prove a paying investment for American capital. 


167. Multiple Money Standard ... . 50c, 
J. ALLEN SMITH. 
Professor Smith discusses the relation of money 
to industrial society, the two conceptions of a 
standard of value and the unstability of gold ava 
commodity. He then shows the advantages and 
disadvantages of a composite gold and silver 
| standard, and advocates the adoption of a multi- 
ple money standard. Under which plan a consid- 
erable number of leading commodities are com- 
bined together in the ratio of their importance 
and form the permanent standard of value, which 
standard would be practically invariable. 


168. An Early Essay on Proportional 
Representation. .... 25e. 
E. J. JAMES. 
In 1844 Thomas Gilpin read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society a paper on the “ Repre- 
sentation of Minorities of Electors."’ This paper 
is remarkable as being one of the earliest sys- 
tematic discussions of the plan now known as 
Minority, or Proportional epresentation. The 
paper antedates Thomas Hare’s earliest essays on 
the subject of Minority Representation by thirteen 
years; and that of James Garth Marshall by 
almost ten years. It is reprinted entire in the 
present monograph, being preceded by a short 
sketch of Mr. Gilpin and a critical analysis of the 
paper. 
169. Rudolf von Gneist ........ 25e. 
C. BORNHAK. 
A critical | on the life and work of the 
great German political scientist and jurist. 


170. Individual Determinism and Social 

G. FIAMINGO. 

An important contribution to sociological liter- 
ature by the editor of Rivista di 


vil 


4 
| 164. Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
j 
| 
J. W. MILLER. 
| 
A plea for the v~ “3 of this system, main- 
taining that it is only ri and explaining the 
( political benefits it would bring about, together 
: with a reply to the criticisms which have been 
advanced against it. 
| 
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171. Constitution of Belgium..... 50c. 
JOHN M. VINCENT. 
Translation of the text of the present Constitu- 
tion, with an historical introduction and explana- 


‘tory notes. 
172. An Examination of ce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ........ 25e. 


E. J. JAMEs. 
A critical essay on the last edition of Bryce’s 
‘ t work, containing at the same time an 
-elaborate discussion of certain of the funda- 
mental principles of American constitutional 
law, in regard to which Mr. Bryce’s exposition 
‘isinecorrect. Among the subjects discussed at 
length are the relation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, the nature of the fed- 
-eral judiciary, the responsibility of officials, the 
distribution of powers, the location of ultimate 
sovereignty, etc. 
173. Political and Municipal Legislation 
E. Dana DURAND. 
An analysis of the laws which were 
the various states in 1895 on the suffrage, ballot 
reform, voting machines, corrupt practices, nomi- 
nations, officers, counties and municipalities. 


174. Formulation of Normal Laws. 25c. 
S. N. PATTEN. 
An analysis of the changes which the theory 
-of marginal utility has brought about in econo- 
mic science, with especial reference to the old 
idea of a normal man and of normal laws. The 
essay contains a discussion of the difference be- 
tween justice and equity, and gives Bentham’s 
-classification of utilities and his formulation of 
the law of final utility. 


A. S. HERSHEY. 

An explanation of the advantages such _ re- 

> a would bring both to Spain and to 

- Cuba, and the restrictions it would put upon the 

United States, followed by an argument in favor 
of recognition by this country. 


176. Principles of Sociology .... . 25e. 
L. F. Warp. 
A critical review of Professor Giddings’ wor 
-on sociology. 
177. Fusion of Political Parties .. . 15c. 
D. 8. REMSEN. 
An explanation of the system of voting which 
allows the voter to indicate his first and second 
choice, so that the successful candidate is always 
-elected by a majority of votes, and there are no 
votes wasted. The appendix contains prov. 
from the proposed New York law. 


178. Pennsylvania Paper Money. . 50c. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 
A history of the experience of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in issuing peper from the 
first crude bill of 1723 to the final collapse of all 
paper money during the Revolution, with an ex- 
-amination of the prices of staple commodities 
from 1720 to 1770, in order to determine its suc- 
cess or failure. 


179. Railway Pooling......... 25e. 

MartTIn A. Knapp. 

An argument in favor of permitting the rail- 

ways to form pools, explaining the advantages 

which they would bring both to commerce and 

‘the railways, and a statement of the conditions 
which should be placed upon such pools. 


180. Growth of the French Canadian 
Race in America....... 25e. 
JouN DAVIDSON. 
The author examines into the truth of the 
ostatement of Malthus, that population, when un- 
checked, doubles itself every twenty-five years. 
“The French-Canadian race is taken to illustrate 


No. 

this rule because it is an isolated, homogeneous 
body of which it is possible to observe the whole 
true increase. As the result of his study, Professor 
Davidson finds that the average rate of increase 
per decade from 1765 to 1891 has been 29.7 per cent, 
which would cause the population to double 
every twenty-seven years. 


The essay explains the general features of the 
executive and legislative process by which money 

raised and expended for state purposes through- 
out the United States. The plan adopted is to 
trace the course of financial legislation in New 
York as a typical state, and note w the 
others differ from or resemble it. 


182. The Union Pacific 

. P. Davis. 

A discussion by one of the foremost authorities 

on this subject of the Pacific Railway question in 

all its Lee 9 explaining in particu ar the ad- 

vantages and disadvantages of the varfous pro- 
posed plans of settlement. 


183. Uncertainty as a Factor in Produc- 


up in turn mining, farming, manutac- 


184. Relation of Sociology to Psychol 


An analysis of social phenomena to ascertain 
e author decides that socio Ss not a - 
e jeading sociolo- 


chologic science, as some of the leading 

gists have asserted. 

185. Postal Savings Banks..... . 25e. 
E. T. HEYN. 


An argument for the establishment of such 
banks in the United States, accompanied by an 
account of the operation and results of such 
banks in England, France, Italy, A ussia, 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium, etc. 


W. H. ScHorr. 

A sketch of Comte’s life and an analysis of his 

works, dwelling particularly on his early career 

and the cause for the lack ot harmon tween 

his Tape = and religion, with some discussion 
of the effect on himself of his insanity. 


187. New Academic at Paris. 
. W. A. VEDITZ. 
Courses in Politics and Jour- } 15c. 
malism at Lille......... 
E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 
These two essays treat respectively of the 
recent movement in France to make their uni- 
versity courses, especially those in_ political 
science, more available to foreign students, and 
of the work which is being done by the 
Catholic University at Lille in the political, 
economic and Jegal sciences. 


188. The High School System..... 15¢e. 
L. R. HARLEY. 
An argument for the universal establishment 
of high schools, with suggestions as to the 
courses they should offer. Every public school 
scholar would then be able to pursue his studies 
and doitin the best manner, the primary 
school to the college. 


| 
181. Procedure in the State 
Legislatures ............ 
E. L. BoGart. 
| 
| 
author shows the irregularity in the product o 
like exertions or identical processes, and the 
irregularity in the exchange value of = vol- 
umes of products. He explains how this varia- 
bility results in uncertainty, which causes sueh | 
extensive derangements in economic production. 
175. Recognition of Cuban Belge o | 
| 
| 
186. A Neglected Chapter in the Life of i 
| | 
| | 
‘ | | 
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189. First A rtionment of Federal 
Represen ves in the United aoe 

EDMUND J. JAMEs. 

A history of the first attempt to apportion ~ 

sentatives among the several states on the basis of 

population. The passage of this bill gave occa- 

sion to the first constitutional debate and called 
forth the first presidential veto. 


190. Crime and the Cenmsus....... 25e. 
ROLAMD P. FALKNER. 
An analysis of the census data in regard to the 


increase of crime and the distribution of crime | 


among the different elements of society. 


191. Values, Positive and Relative . . 35c. 
W. G. L. TAYLOR. 


An attempt to harmonize with the older | 


theories the more recent doctrines of Austrian and 
American economists. 


192. Current Transportation . be. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A description of the recent rate wars, reorgani- 

zations and other prominent events in the railway 
world, exp)gining the principles involved. 


193. Conce atration of Industry, and Ma- 

chimery in the United States... . 25e. 

E. LEVASSEUR. 

The essay gives the views of one of the leading 

French economists upon the efficiency of the 

American laborer and on the extensive use of 
mechanical processes in the United States. 


194. Silver Free Coimage and the 1 
Tender Decisions........... 

C. G. TIEDEMAN. 

A review of the legal tender decisions and the 

Tecent tendencies of the Supreme Court convinces 

the author that a free coinage measure would be 

declared incompatible with the Constitution of 
the United States. 


195. Quantity Theory of Money .. . 5c. 

Wm. A. Scorr. 

An attack on the classical quantity theory of 

money. “It is, however, a thoroughly calm and 

scholarly investigation, which appeals not to pas- 
sion or prejudice, but to scientific judgment.” 


196. Political and Manici ation 

E. DANA DURAND. 

Contains an analysis of the laws which were 

by the various states in 1896 on the suf- 

Tage, ballot reform, voting machines, corrupt 

practices, nominations, officers, counties, and 
municipalities. 


197. Genius, Fame and the Comparison 

C. H. CooLey. 

The author fixes what is meant by the term 
genius, the intellectual and social conditions 
under which it arises, and endeavors to ascertain 


whether the production of great men isa proper | 


criterion of the excellence of various races. 


198. Handbook of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 
81.00 
Contains an historical sketch of the Academy, 
a copy of its charter and constitution, and lists of 
its officers, council and members. 


199. Silver in China... 


The author combats the prevalent notion that 
silver has, in China, an undiminished and un- 
varying purchasing power. He shows, moreover, 
that silver is by no means to be considered the 
standard of values in China, that this function 
belongs rather to the copper cash which are uni- 
versally used. 


| 


x 
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200. State Constitutions of the Americaa 
W. C. WEBSTER. 
The author probes into the baginatngs of organ- 
ized independent government in the United 
States. He presents a painstaking and scholarly 
summary of the first state constitutions. They 
were adaptations of the previous colonial char- 
ters, but the strong common sense of our ancestors 
led them to eschew political experiment and pro- 
ceed in their constructive work with remarkable 

practical wisdom. 


201. The Immigration Question... . 25e.. 
Jos. H. SENNER. 
The author maintains that there is no longer 
such a question, since the present laws keep out 
all undesirable immigrants. The only farther 
restriction which might be added would be an 
educational! qualification. He explains the present. 
law and its mode of operation. 


202. The Greater New York Charter . 25c. 
JAMES W. Pryor. 
A study of modern legislative methods, £iving 
an explanation of the hasty and unsatisfacto 
manner in which the charter was drawn up, a 
setting forth also its many general defects. 


203. Over-Nutrition and Its Social Con- 


8. N. PaTren. 
An ouptanation of the origin of pleasure and 


pain, and of their effect on the process of social 
evolution. 
204. Rousseau and the French Revolu- 
C. H. LINCOLN. 


205. The George Junior Republic . . 15c. 

WILLIAM L. HULL. 

An interesting account of the miniature repub- 

lic established by Mr. Wm. George in Centra] New 

York, which is peopled and governed by children 
taken from the slums of New York City. 


206. The Shiftiess and Floating City Po 
E. T. DEVINE. 
A striking picture of the mode of life of this 
unfortunate class, showing how destitute and pre- 
earious is their condition. They are dangerous 
subjects given over to petty crime and liable to 
sweli the ranks of more serious criminals, whose 
reclamation is a grave problem of city life. 


207. The Problems of Political Science 


Professor Rowe deplores the absence in political 
speculation of the evolutionary element which in 
other fields of science has been so fruitful. 
Viewed from the standpoint of evolution the 
problems of government and the state appear in 

uite a different aspect which as yet has received 
little attention from English writers. 


208. Administrative Centralization and 
Decentralizationin England 25e. 
J.T. Youne. 
England has felt the trend toward a larger gov- 
ernmental activity and has found its ancient ma- 
chinery inadequate to newer demands. It has 
quietly shorn the justice of the peace of his ad- 
ministrative functions and transferred them to 
the central government. The successive steps of 
these changes are shown in an instructive way. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


8. SHERWOOD. 

Which is fundamental, sociology or economics ? 
The author supports the claims of economics. 
The a by which human life is supported 
which society exists is individual 

y. It proceeds from the will of the indi- 
vidual and in this is fundamental. Economics is 
the study of the manifestations of this will, and 
takes Pape pm therefore of sociology, whose 
unit social group, is derived and not original. 


210. Current Transportation 
E. R. JoHNsON. 
The general subjects discussed are the power of 
the states to tax the transportation companies, 
the extent to which competing railways can co- 
operate by forming traffic associations and the 
e, and the power of the Interstate Commerce 
mmission to regulate railway rates. 


211. Bulletin of the Academy.... . 10c. 
New Series, No. 1. 


#212. The Political Philosophy 

An analysis of Aristotle’s discussion of the 

state as organized for purposes of government, 


No. 

213. Utility and Cost as Determinants of 
CARL STROEVER. 
Mr. Stroever attacks the Austrian theory that 
marginal utility is the final determinant of value. 
He maintains that the really final determinants 
of value, if there are any, are beyond our vision; 
but that as far as we can see both utility and cost, 

or rather pleasure and pain, rmine value. 


214. Bulletin of the Academy... . . 10c. 
New Series, No. 2. 


25e. 

B. H. MEYER. 
A study of the Prussian railway system under 

these heads: The relation of the eral Govern- 

ment to the railroads, important provisions of 

es, r organ on 
conclusion and bibliography. 


216. The Place of the Political and Social 
Sciences in M Education . . 25c. 

E. J. JAMES. 

An earnest plea fora more systematic instruc- 
tion in the various branches of science, which 
upon training for 


and showing the influence of the Greek Philoso- 
oe 3 upon political science and political life 
y. 
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Bound Copies of the 


Volume of the Annals 


CAN BE SUPPLIED AT THE 
FOLLOWING RATES: 


Style A—Bound in cloth, $3.50 


may have a 
citizenship. 


“CLEVELAND BICYCLES. 


Standard for Quality, and 
Style B—Bound in leather, cloth sides, $4.00 More Popular than Ever 
Volumes VI., VIII. and IX. can be We 


supplied bound in the same styles and at the 
same prices as Volume X. 

Volumes I., II., III., IV. and V. can also be 
supplied, bound in the same styles, at the fol- 


Strong and 
To members and libraries the prices are fifty FIRST bicyele chain with hardened 
cents less than the above for Volumes VL., block and 
VIL., VIIL, IX. and X., and $1.00 less than FIRST dust- , ball. 
the above for Volumes I., II., LII., [V. and V. bearing. )e 
Subscribers can exchange their unbound vol- FIRST bicycles with built. 
umes, if the copies are untrimmed, for bound of large tubing. 
volumes, on payment of the above amounts, 08 FEA —Improved Bur. 
less $6.00 in the case of Volumes I.-V. vice. On only. 
«98 MODELS, $50, $65, $75... 
American Academy of Political H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mirs., | 


and Social Science 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogue“ free. Cleveland, Ohie 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, SAN 
FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, HAMBUR@ 


No. 
209. The Philosophical Basis of Econo- | ee 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. | 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Consideration of City Problems from the Standpoint 
of the Tax-payer and Citizen. 


Should New York Own Its Gas Supply ? A Controversy. 

Recreation Piers. 

The Relations of the City and the State, 

The Finances of New York City. And many other 

Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe. ee ad 

The Gas Question in Philadelphia. wen in 
Public vs. Private Operation of Street Railways. 

Improved Tenement Houses for American Cities. Vol | 1897 
Greater New York a Century Hence. wi 


Munictpalization of Electric Light and Power. 


VOL. II, NO. 1, MARCH, 1898. 


A Municipal Art Number. 
Public Artin American Cities. 


Popular Art in Belgium. 

By Kart BITTER 
Civic Treatment of Color,. .. By Freperick S. LAMB 
Matters that Suggest Themselves,. . ... By Jonn DeWitt WARNER 


Each number also contains a Bibliographical Index of all the literature that 
has appeared during the preceding quarter; Digests of Periodical Literature which 
are exceedingly valuable to the busy reader; and Book Reviews of the most im- 
portant works by persons entirely familiar with the various subjects. 


Subscription Price Only $1 Per Year. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 25c. EACH. 
(Except Volume I, No. 1, containing Bibliegraphy, price of which is fifty cents.) 


Over 800 pages of excellent reading matter for $1.00. 
Address all communications to 
Committee on Municipal Administration, 
52 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
A new volume in the Series of Stories from American History. Southern 


Soldier Stories, by Georcze Cary EGGLEsTON. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A crisp, bright, often thrilling book which boys 
of battle....If you once begin you will want to read every 


Illustrated by R. F. ZocBaum. Cloth, 


will delight in. The stories are full of Southern ginger and the roar 
of it.”"—Epvucarion. 


The Study of 
City Government 


By De os F. WIiLcox, Ph. D. 
See = An Outline of the Problems of 
Municipal Functions, Control, 

and Organization, etc. 
“It is not too much to say that ‘ The Study of 
City Government’ is indispensable to the student of 


indi 
municipal affairs.” — Zimes Herald, Chicago. 


American History as Told 
by Contemporaries 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Harvard Uni- 
. Price per set, $7.00; per volume, $2.00. 
Vol. I. Era of Colonigation, 492-1689, 
Vol. Il. Building of tbe Republic, 1689-1783. 
Vv PREPARATION 
ol. III. National Expansion, 1783-1845. 
Vol. IV. Weldong of the Nation 


The Finances of 
New York City 
By EpwarD DANA DuRAND, 
Ph.D., formerly Legislative Li- oth, Or. 
brarian in the New York State 
Library ; Assist. Prof. of Economics and Ad- 
ministration, Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 
Timely and of special importance. 


A Student’s History 
of the United States 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Pro- 
fessor of History, Harvard Uni- “loth. 
versity, author of “ The United 
States of America, 1765-1865.” With maps, 
illustrations, etc. 


The American Commonwealth 
By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 


Edition, two vols., Med. $vo, $4.00 net. 
The New York Tribune describes the work as ‘‘invaluable;, . . 


such as is provided by no other author,” 
Is the vovisien of the dents 


Students’ Edition, 1 vol., Med. 8vo, $1.75 net, 
. a storehouse af’ 


Students’ edition the author was aided by Pror. Jzssz Macr, Iowa College. 


Select Documents Illustrative 
of the History of the 
United States, 1776-1861 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
History and Political 
‘ Science, Bowdoin College. 


South Carolina Under the 
Proprietary Government, 


1670-1719 
By Epwarp McCrapy 
Cloth. Or. 800, Vice-President of the Historical 


Society of South Carolina, Mem- 
ber of the Bar of Charleston, S. C., etc. 


Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction 
and Related Topics 
By A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History, Columbia 
University. 
The Economic History of 
Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century 
By PHitip ALEXANDER Bruce, Vols. 
Author of “The Plantation Negro ene 


as a Freeman,” Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Historical Society, etc. 


Cleth, 
$2.00" 


A Political Primer for New York State and City 


THE CITY UNDER THE GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER. By ADELE M. FIELDE. 


Second Edition, with corrections and additions. With maps. Pocket size, cloth, 75c.; paper, soc. 
** Miss Fielde has had frequent occasion during the past two or three years to instruct classes of women —- 


ing political questions. 


clear, concise, yet comprehensive book,”"—New York Tribu 


Now a larger class seeks her instruction, in the only way open, by the issue o 


Published by The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Studies History, and Law 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


RECENT NUZ7ABERS 


VOLUME L., 1891-2. Second Edition, 1897. 3096 Pages. 
The Divorce Problem—A Study in Statistics. By WaLrer F. 
Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 


The History of Tariff Administration in the United States, from Colonial 
Times to the McKinley Administrative Bill. By JoHN DEAN Goss, 
Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 


History of Municipal Land Ownership on Manhattan Island. By GEORGE 
ASHTON BLACK, Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 


Financial History of Massachusetts. By H. J. Doucuas, Ph. D, 
(Not sold separately.) 


VOLUME II., 1892-3. 503 Pages. 


Special Assessments—A Study in Municipal Finance. By Vicror Rosk- 
WATER, Ph. D. Second edition, 1898. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME VIII., 1896-7. 


The Struggle Between President Johnson and Congress over Reconstruc- 
tion. By CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY, Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 

Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Administration. 
By WILLIAM CLARENCE WEBSTER, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents. 

The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris. By FRANCIS 
R. STARK, LL. B., Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 

Public Administration in Massachusetts—The Relation of Central to 
Local Activity. By RoBERT HARVEY WHITTEN. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME IX., 1897-8. 


English Local Government of To-day—A Study of the Relations of Central 
and Local Government. By Mito Roy MALTBIE, Ph.D. Price, $2.00; 
bound, $2.50. 

German Wage Theories—A History of Their Development. By Jamzs W. 
Crook. Price, $1.00. 

The Centralization of Administration in New York State. By JoHN ARCHI- 
BALD FAIRLIE. Price, $1.00. 


Volumes I. to IX. (except Vol. VI.), each $3.00; bound, $3.50 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman — Ort The Macmillan Company 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORE 
London Agents, P. 8. Kine & Son, Bridge Street, Westminster. 
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ALL ROADS ARE ALIKE TO A MONARCH. 
Perfection is the result of our long 
experience. 


MONARCH AND 


are the product of mechanical ingenuity. 


$40.00 $50.00 $60.00 
Monarch Chainless $100.00 


Send for 1898 Catalogue. 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFC. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago. 
Branches—New York, London and Hamburg. 
Send ten 2-cent stamps for a deck of Monarch Playing Cerds illustrating 
Lillian Russell, Tom Cooper, Lee Richardson and Walter Jones. 
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---Just Published... 


LAOTZE’S TAO-TEH-KING 
Chinese-English 


wos a philosophical and historical introduction, the original Chinese text, a 
translation, a transliteration, notes, index, etc. Pp., 345+. With a photo- 
gravure reproduction of a Japanese-brush portrait of Laotze, specially made for the 
book by an eminent Japanese artist. Handsomely bound in blue and yellow. 
Price, $3.00. 

Notable as a study in comparative religion ; so compiled that a person wholly 
ignorant of Chinese can verify the translation, and study the rudiments of the 


language. 


Popular Scientific Lectures 


4 ERNST MACcud, Professor in the University of Vienna. 

ird Edition, Revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Pages, 415. Cuts, 
59. Price, $1.50 net. 

“ Has scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.” —BosTon TRAVELLER. 


--- IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS... 


Rudiments of Bacteriology 


By Dr. FERDINAND Hippe, Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Prague. 28 woodcuts. Pages, 300+. Price, $1.75. A new book, just 
translated. The only rigorous and strictly up-to-date introduction to 
bacteriology existing. 


The Gospel According to Darwin 


By Dr. Woops HUTCHINSON. Pages, circa 300. Price, $1.50. A collec- 
of homiletic essays treating the crying religious and ethical problems of the 
day in the light of the revelations of modern science. 


History of the People of Israel 


From the Beginning to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ten Lectures. By 
Pro. C. H. CORNILL, of the University of Konigsberg, Germany. Pages, 
300. Price, cloth, $1.50. New and not yet published in German. A fasci- 
nating portrayal of Jewish history by one of the foremost of European Old 
Testament scholars. 


Lectures on Elementary Mathematics 


By JoszrH Louis LAGRANGE. With portrait of the author. Pages, 150. 
Price, $1.00. Includes lectures on ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘ Algebra,’’ ‘‘ The Resolu- 
tion of Numerical Equations,’’ and ‘‘ The Usage of Curves in the Solution of 
Problems.’’ A masterpiece of mathematical exposition. Never before 
published in English, nor in separate form in French. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES KING’S 


CLASSICS. 


Just out—A WOUNDED NAME. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U. S. A., is recognized as the writer of mili- 
tary stories now before the public. In these days, when the air is full 
of gunpowder, his thrilling novels have special interest. 


A WOUNDED NAME. Cloth, $1.25. 
WARRIOR GAP. Cloth, $1.25. 
AN ARMY WIFE. 32 full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 


50 cents. 
> A GARRISON TANGLE. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
pA : FORT FRAYNE. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
c TRUMPETER FRED. With full-page illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, 
: 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
NOBLE BLOOD. Cloth, gilt top, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 


96 Queen Street, LONDON. 
14 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Philosophical and Psychological Portrait Series. 


(IN THE PRESS) 


The Open Court Publishing Company has now in course of publication a selected series 0 
large-sized portraits of the world’s philosophers and of representative psychologists, suitable 
for framing (11 x 14 in.) and hanging in public and private libraries, laboratories, seminaries, 
recitation and lecture rooms. The portraits will be taken from the best sources, and will be 
—— photogravures. The series will appear in installments, as fast as they can be 
prepared. 


--- Philosophical... 


Pythagoras Hobbes* Leibnitz* Lotze 
Socrates Descartes* Wolff* Reid 
Plato Malebranche Kant* Dugald Stewart 
Aristotle Spinoza* Fichte Sir W. Hamilton 
Epictetus Locke* Schelling* Cousin 
Thomas Aquinas* Berkeley Hegel Comte 
St. Augustine Hume* Schopenhauer*t Rosmini 
Duns Scotus Condillac* Herbart John Stuart Mill 
Giordano Bruno Diderot* Feuerbach Herbert Spencer* 
Bacon* 

Psuchological... 

(SUBJECT TO ALTERATIONS) 
Cabanis* Hering* Steinthal Ribot* 
Maine de Biran Aubert* Brentano Taine 
Beneke Mach* Bain Fouillee 
G. E. Mueller Stumpf* Sully ‘Binet 
BE, H. Weber Munk Ward William James 
Fechner Exner C. L. Morgan* G. Stanley Hall 
Helmholtz Wernicke Romanes* G. T. Ladd* 
Wundt Bastian Paul Janet* 


*Names marked with an asterisk are in the press. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Terms: For both series (68 portraits) on regular paper, $7.50; on heavy, Imperial 
Japanese paper, $11.00. 

For either series alone (or for a selection of 34 portraits from both series) on regular paper, 
$5 00; on heavy, Imperial Japanese paper, $7.00. 

Single portraits, 25 cents, 

For subscribers who may prefer not to frame the portraits, a neat portfolio will be provided 
at a cost of 50 cents additional. 


“I want the full set of portraits on best paper. I am very glad to get them.”"—E/mer Gates, Psychological 
Laboratory, Chevy Chase, Md. 

** The idea is an excellent one and I trust will be fully appreciated. I shall need two sets,””"—Prof. Edward 
A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

** You are doing great things for philosophy.’’—Arof. /. Mark Baldwin, Princeton, N. J. 

** | think your scheme of the series of portraits of distinguished philosophers and scientists is an excellent 
one.”"—Prof. Henry F. Osborne, Columbia University, New York. 

«I heartily commend your undertaking.”’—Prof. George M. Duncan, Yale. 

“« We trust that the very reasonable price of the series, and the value of the work already done in this 
direction by The Open Court Publishing Company, will secure a sufficient number of subscriptions to lead them 
to publish the series, and to follow it as they suggest with series of mathematicians, physicists, biologists, 
etc.”’—Science, N. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pubications of the flmericn Assocation 


VOLUME XI. 


Nos. 1, 2and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By F. L, 
Hoffman, F.S.S. Price, $7.25; cloth, $2.00. 
No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. By Irving Fisher, Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 
NEW SERIES. 


No. 1. The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic History. By M. B. 
Hammond, Ph.D. Price, $7.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Economic Studies 


(14SSUED BI-MONTHLY) 
VOLUME Il. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 1. Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By John E. George, Ph. B. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 3. The General Property Tax in California. By Carl C. Plehn, Ph. D. Price, 
59 cents. 


No. 4. Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. By 
Walter F. Willcox, Ph. D. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 5. A Discussion Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations in 
America, etc. By William Douglass. Edited by Charles J. Bullock, 
Ph.D. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 6. Density and Distribution of Population in the United States at the Eleventh 
Census. By Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. Price, 50 cents. 


VOLUME Ill. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 1. Government by Injunction. By William H. Dunbar, A. M., LL.B. Price, 
50 cents. 
No. 2. Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. By H. H. Swain, Ph. D. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Price of the first ten volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. Bound in cloth, 
$5.00 each for a single volume, $4.00 for each additional volume. The set of ten bound volumes, 
$41.00, sent prepaid. Price of Volume XI, unbound, $2.00; bound in cloth, $2.50. Price of 
each volume of the Studies, unbound, $2.50; bound in cloth, $3.00. Any bound volume will 
be sent, postpaid, to members for 75 cents in addition to the unbound numbers, if returned 
prepaid in good condition. Copies are also offered in half morocco at §0 cents per volume 
gy oo to the price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Studies, $2.50 per year; or 
$4.00 for all the publications, Any single Monograph may be obtained at the price given 
in the list. 

One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address su spoliensions bf membership Address orders and Monographs 
general inquiries to the ish ers, 
Secretary of the American Economic The Macmillan Company 
Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 66 Fifih Ave. New York 
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Railway Literature 


is a republication in book form of the best and 
most important articles that have recently appeared 


on railway subjects. 


The book has a thorough 


index and is something that every student of 


railway affairs will need. 


.CONTENTS.... 


Railway Pools, Their Equity and Public 
Value, by Geo. R. Blanchard. 

The Trans-Missouri Decision, by Geo. 
R. Blanchard. 

The Pooling of Railway Earnings, by 
Aldace F. Walker. 

The Industry of the Rail, by E. B. 
Thomas. 

The People and Their Railways, by E. 
T. Je 

An pidees, to Railway Men, by E. T. 
effery 

teu and the Public, by T. B. 
Blackstone. 

Railways and Their Revenues, by C. P. 
Huntington. 

Railways—A Retrospect, by M. E. In- 


galls. 

Railway Rates and Earnings in Kansas, 
by E. P. Ripley. 

Rate Reductions in Kansas, by E. P, 
Ripley. 

Railway Rates in Kansas, by W. H. 
Truesdale. 

The Railway Problem, by Lloyd Bryce. 


On Two-Cents-Per-Mile Passenger 
Rates, by James Charlton. 

The Railways of Illinois, by Dwight C. 
Morgan. 

An Argument on al Two-Cent Fare 
Bill, by W. C. 

Passenger Fares in ioc by W. W. 
Ainsworth. 

The Railways of Georgia, by Frank 
Weldon. 

Are American Railway Rates too High ? 
By H. T. Newcomb. 

The Plight of the Railways, by Robert 
P. Porter. 

Business Interests and the Pooling Bill, 
by Robert P. Porter. 

The Scalping of Railroad Tickets, by 
George H. Daniels. 

The Limitations of Governmental Regu- 
lation of the Railroads, by Joseph 
Nimmo, Tr. 

The Trans-Missouri Decision and the 
Dissenting Opinion. 

The Rate-Making Power of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 


400 PAGES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 


ORDER OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
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‘THE MUNICIPALITY AND THR GAS SUPPLY, ,... . .. Rews. 
CAUSES AFFECTING RAILWAY RATES AND PARKS,...... 


INTERVENTION AND THE RECOGNITION OF CUBAN INDEPEND- 
BRIEFER COMMUNICATION: Tus Your Pamaay iscrion 
PERSONAL, NOTES. BOOK DEPARTMENT. NOTES ON MUNICIPAL, 
GOVERNMENT. SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 
[Por Table of Contents of Departments, see next page.) 


PHILADELPHIA : 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, - 
ENGLAND: P. 8, Lendon, 8. W. 
Por Year, $6.00. 


this Number. 


Vou. XI. No. 3. MAY, WHOLE No. 46. 
CONTENTS 
ty 
5 
= 
a 
Table of Contents and Volume sent wR 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


F. S. Shepherd, M. H. Robinson, E. W. Sikes, V. Mataja, J. Wolf, H. von 
uardsen, W. Lotz, H. Geffcken, W. Troeltsc . J: 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY 
HENRY R. SEAGER. 
NOTES. 
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Seciclogy in the gee 
West Virginia University, gt The Summer Quarter of Viginia 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. University, which will begin July first and 
> continue twelve weeks, 

attractive to students of Soci peempomghny epee The quarter will be divided into two terms of six weeks 
each. Students may enter for cither term or Lape i ag The Summer quarter is nota 

**summer school.” It is an integral part of the University year. uarter work will count toward a 
departments of the University will bein full eper operation, and 


degree the same as work in any other quarter. 


Lester P. Ward, author of “ ic Sociol gy one on the Principles of Economics, ae 
4 ive two courses of class lectures on Pure | - one A Historical 
% B. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown Univer- Professor James Lage Hamilton, of Syracuse Uni- 
sity, who will give some public addresses versity, who will give a course on Money and Bank- 
Miss Jane Addams, founder and head resident of ing, and another on Industrial Problems ; 
Hull House Social Settlement, Chicago, who will | Prefessor Charlies Zueblin, of the Leet 
Chicago, who will give some attractive pu 


explain some Ethical Survivals ; 
| President Jerome H. Raymond, of West Vi lectures. | 
4 University, who will give two courses of ¢ Complete announcements may be had on application to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President West Virginia University, Morgantown, W, Va. 
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Rivista Italiana di Sociologia 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, 120 TO 140 PAGES 


Wditorial Board: A. Bosco, S.COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, V. TANGORRA, 
G. CavAGLIERI, G.SERGI, E. TEDESCHI. 


+--January, 1888... 


G. SALVIOLI .................e lotte fra pastori e agricoltori nella storia della civilta, 
C. suolo e l’agricoltura secondo un antico trattato cinese di economia pubblica, 
S, R, STEINMETZ...........Gli antichi scongiuri giuridici contro i debitori. é 
G. dati antropologici in sociologia. 
RASSEGNA DELLE PuBBLICAzionr (Sociologia generale, Storia e critica delle 
dottrine sociali, Storia delle istituzioni sociali, Storia deli'incivilimento, Antro- 
pologio e etnografia, sociale, Economia sociale, Etica 
Scienza politica, Soci Sociologia criminale, Movimento 
sociale contem eo, Fil e sciemza con Questioni sociali ‘ 
contemporanee). 


NOTIZIE. 
1888... 


F. suolo e la popolazione. 
Le combinazioni simpatiche in demografia. 

R. DE LA GRASSERIE ...Definizione e classificazione della sociologia e delle scienze sociali. ha ae 
G. vita economica nei proverbi greci. 

Ay BOSCO La questione dei neri nella storia e nella societa nord-americana. 


RASSEGNA DELLE PUBBLICAZIONI (Sociolo: generale, Storia e critica delle 
sociali, Storia dell’ incivilimento, 


ntropologia etnogra a, sociale Economia sociale, 
tice soci iale, Scienza giuridica, Sci nza politica, Soc iologia criminale, Movi- 
mento sociale contemporaneo, e scienza contemporanea, 

sociali contemporanee). 


NOTIZIE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


In Italy, onl Lire 10. 

In the Postal Union, Lire 15. : Pi 

Single Numbers, Lire 2. 


Avpress: Vid NAZIONALE, 200---KOME, ITALY. 
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